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FOREWORD j. • 

• > 

1 Nothing can be more' absurd . ' 

than the practice which prevails in our country » . 

of men and women not following the- same pursuits 
' - with all their strength and with one mind",' - 
for thua__the^ state, * '# 

instead of being whole, . ; ^ 

is reduced to a half . 

* ' * t ' 1 ' 

Plato, The Laws , Boor Seven 1 

. ,« 

Men's jobs and women' s jobs go' : back a very long way. It's no. wonder the 
•Bittern isn^t easy to change. • . , 

Lately, more and more people want to change if. Women are finding that they "T 
just can't make ends meet on the relatively low salaries that many traditionally--^ 
female jobs pay. Employers, especially those ,with Labor-short occupations, -are 
looking for women with skilled or technical training but canjjt find them. Many 
vocational and technical schools are facing dropping enrollments and are seeking 
new student population* to fill the gap.. 

Recruiting, training, ^nd placing, ' adult -women in occupations that ar.e 
nbntraditional for their sex makes a lot of sense. for everyone. . 

-y f y 

•To change the pattern of men^s jobs and women's job«, you need more than the ^ 
desire to do it — although thisNs necessary. You need to know HOW to do it: 
the practical, specific steps yo/ can take along each link of the chain, from 
.planning to foHowup. You also need to understand WHY you are taking each step. 

The Nuts and Bolts of NTO ' (nontraditiona} occupations) is written for the 
user who is a doer,. Youlre guided along the NTO chain so - that each link 
remain* unbr6k§n. For^'each. potential, stress point ~ outreach the introductory 
course problem, child e$re, tokenism, the^ interview, and many others — the book 
answers three questions: , ^ \f 

What is the pro^le^i? ' % 

,Why is it a problem? ,.',•/ . 
\ How can ypu ovencome'.the problem? ' . 1 ' • 

At the end of the ehairl, yoi have "the satisfaction of 'knowing that you have ' 
helped women to embark h uponVntw -NTO capers,, jobs .with good pay and good 
futures. . • ' , . . ' • ^ 

The, suggestions in. this book work, they were tested at' five postsecbndary • 
schools with. vocational-technical programs-, with remarkable results: within ten 
months, a total of 372 ad'ult women" enroll,** in I NTO training who would not 
otherwise have done so. •' Their retention ra>_, was excellent, and several were 
placed in joba by thV end of onlyv't*" months. « All five site directors ^ere 
rehired A their schdols 'after .the field test with inside funding. Much of what 
they learned* in their' Nj© program^ is ^ased along to you in these-pages. , 

The site directors Join yitn/Wj ih Wishing'- you the accompl/shments /and the . >. 
deep sense of pleasureywe have »been. privileged to sljare. # 
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HOW THJS BOOK WAS CREATED 



i nterviews and Literature Search > ' * . ' 

staff members -of the ^Women's Outreach Project interviewed the directors of 
166 ripntraditiW occupations programs for women from November 1.979 through 
February, '1980. In-all but one state,' we found NTO programs^/ponsored by educa-- 
tional .institutions, nonprofit organizations,- unions, industry,- and, government 
-agencies.' In lengthy telephone • conversations , we asked each .director for* 
suggestions on what works and what doesn't from planning through followup. 

Although we also conducted a Utaorough literature 'search, ttafc 'most .valuable 
' information came from these program directors who were actually doing NTO. We 
' compiled the information into book form as The Nuts a nd BoUa pf NTO. 

Out of 32 applications- in a nationwide competition, five schools were 
selected Ms field test sites for Nuts and Bolts : . . , . 

Afboona Area" Vocational -Technical School, Altoona, Pennsylvania t 
^ Broward Community College, Fort Lauderdale, FloFida » . 
Northern Essex Community College, Haverhill, Massachusetts 
' . Trident Technical College, Charleston, South 'Carolina 
• 1 Waukesha County Technical Institute, Pewaukee, Wisconsin 

The field test lasted ten months, including start-up time* The salaries of 
the site directors,' who were hired for the project by their schools, were paid 
by the Women's Outreach Project. The, schools contributed fringe benefits and 
all operating expenses. We telephoned each site director weekly, received 
• monthly reports, and visited each' program three times tb learn about .progress , 
problems, solutions, and triumphs. A 

in* only one of the five schools was the site director hired from the. 
existing staff to run the program. Although all five . site directors had prior 
experience in vocational/technical education, career counseling, and/or women s 
programming, none had NTO program experience. They used the field test draft or 
Nuts and Bolts to establish their ^-programs. . 

As of this writing (Fall, 1981). four of -the site directors Have been per- 
manently rehired by their schools to' continue their programs with no. Turther 
funding from, the Women'* Outreach Project. The remaining one is continuing her 
. program while waiting for confirmation of her employment for the next .year. The 
NTO programs have- been integrated into the ongoing functioning of all five 
schools. , » 

* • * * 

These five schools, by rehiring the site directors with~inside funding, have 
Jprovided - the best measure of 'the success Of the, NTO programs and, signal the 
^ effectiveness of Nuts and Bolts . * 

Using this book, the fielOest NTO programs enabled a total of 372 women to 
enter NTO training. Site directs report they are continuing to do well. ^ 

Descriptions of the field test NTO programs are found in Appendix A. 

41 *i* 



CHAPTER 1 : THE MUTS AND .BOLTS OFN HTO 



NTO (nontraditional occupations, for women) "is a new wrinkle in an • 
old fabric. Many schools have wondered what can be done to attract 
women to male- intensive vocational programs.- Their facilities, 
instructors, equipment, and curriculum are available to everyone, but 
few women take advantage of them. This book tells >ou- how to build on * 
what you ^Iready have to recruit, retain, and place women in these 
programs. y 

♦ 

It will take somejeffort, though. Before starting an NTO program, . 
you have to -know why NTO programs are needed and whether the pffort is 
worth it for your school. Chapter 1 describes -what people^ who have been 
involved with new NTO -program^ feel they have .gotten out of them. We 
hope you will have the same experience with yours. 
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r, IWTRdbUCTION 



DEFINITIONS 



'This book, is £bout programs .to" * 
prepare adult women for nontra'dir - 
tfdnal 'occupations, (NTO) .* As its 
title implies, the book shows you how 
to run the^ program, Trow - plarfMng >♦ 
through" followup. , 4 

Tn$* suggestions worlf. The five 
^schools that' te£%ed this book en- 
rolled a total pf 372 women in ,NTO 
training, wi,th an excellent retention " 
rat£. None of the field tes,t site 
directors had ever run an. NTO program 
before. 



USERS OF THIS BOOK 

Nuts and Bolts has been written 
primarily for the coordinator of arf 
NTO program for' women in a publ*ic 

\ pbstseqondary vocational-technical 
School £ the perspn (or* people) who 
plaris, coordinates,, implements, and 

. evaluates the services described in 
this book. * , 

1 

* In v addit ion , there ar$ other 4 * 
types of organizations ' and 
tions that will ' find the 



helpful r 
{ 



institu-v 
contents 



* Secondary schools offering vota-% 
Clonal training. y " 

* College and university continuing 
Education departments. 

*v Proprietary school^. 
11 CETA programs. 

11 Nonprofit organizations offering 
career counseling or trrfiniog. 

* Apprenticeship and pre-appren- 
-ticeship programs. 

<* Incrtstry training, programs. 

* .Career counseling qenterd. 
f Job Service offices.- 

* Affirmative Action officers in 
industry »nd education. 

11 Agencies and organizations con- 
cerned with training and Jobs for 
women . 
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; Nontraditlonal occupations are 

^fchose skilled and technical jobs that 
. employ fewer than 25* wbmen and that 
> I require postsefconc^ary^ 'vocational or* 
f, technical -training, such as metaS.- 
/* tur)gi,c&l technician or a^r feohdi- 
A ~t#pnftig' and refrigeration mechanic. 
Jrfe^ane.not concerned here with oc- 
pu^r§tidTis .that require college or 
graduate school.' • * « 

t -Ncpfrraclitional vocational program 

• refer's to any Vocational* program in 
your fcehpol in which fewer than. 2^t 
of the" students are fema]^. Another 
term for; this is "male-intfcnsive pr\of 
grarj." . ' . 1 i / 

J ' * ■ 

NTO prograto n^antf a coorWnatled 
series* of x adjunct services performed 
by a staff member whose responsibil- 
ity it is to publicize the NTO pr&- 

# gr^am, recruit worsen, provide support 
services during train/ng/ and assist 

'With placement 2nd ffcllowup. * These 
services build on existing facilir 
ties, instructors, equipment, cur-< 
Hculum* and an administrative struar 
ture. There is a fuller • description 
of an NTO program bplow.' ^ 

NTO woman . * Strictly ^pe'a^ng, 
•there n0 SU ch thing. * NTO wome 
* like all mother people, vary irt eve 
, ' respect." They are individuals n 
abstractions."* But we h$ve |.had to 
generalize! in order to y write .this 
book-, and even* therv we** ve sa id 
^some," dt^ "many," or ^"most," NTO 
*'*wdmen. Please remember th'.at a?l 
generalizations have exceptions y 



WHAT IS 'AN NTO PROGRAM? 



An hfTO program addresses the 
reality that there •are many 
vocational-Jtechn ical programs in 
which- mbst, students are male — for 
example, 'chemical ' technology* auto 
mechanic?, and man/" mothers.* Rather 
"than -go £e the enormou£Tand unneces-* 
sary trouble of preatlng a duplicate 
training 'system for females, it is 
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far more ' senafibl* to adapt £he'cur«* 
rent, system so thfct it can fcer^ve 
women as well as 'it is ^already serv- 
ing men \ • An *NTO pr9grara is ^.the sum* * 
* tatpl of these adaptations. . . . . 

Even though this book describes a 

variety of special women-oriented "ac- 
" tivtties needed at eachs .stage of the v 

process- from outreach to follpwufc, we 
' emphasize tl^at some women jieed none 

of these services to succeed in NTO. 

They can make, good progress through 
' school' with' the same services you now 
w>rbv idfe to men *in the male-intensive 
Vocational-technical programs. 



* We have written th« 'JSook* to as- 
sist the other women, those who do 
need special /Services from, an NTO 
program. For ^e/ampl^Vvin addition to 
the existing . career exploration re- 
squrces' and services* your , schodl al- 
ready offers, an NTO program can add 
a nbnwcredit course to Imtrodueje 
women to nontraditionsl occupations, 
or can a)^ an g e frands-on tryouts for 
them in vour shops and labs. In ad- 
dition Jryour existing academic and 
occupational ^rgining services, art 
NTO program can aVd physical fitness 
training, math avoidance tutoring, or 
brief introductions^© technical 
tools ^ and terminology. In- addition 
to>;the support services you currently 
offer, an NT^ program can adl special 
help witlfccmld care, a workshop on 
^ssertiv^eness , or preparation' fdr 
dealing With sexual harassment should 
it occur. . • 

To borrow a phrase from thV field 
of special education ,\women ar\ thu* 
"ma instr earned" into existing classes. 
Administrative procedures, sucH as 
enrollment, grades, degree /equire- 
rarents* >tc . , ane the same for women 
and. men. Women receive their occupa- 
tional training in co-ed cla-sses, 
w^th regular instructors; The NTO 
activities mentioned '^bova are the 
adaptations that enable women 4 to be ■ 
successfully mainstVeaned: to help 
thein enroll and ensure their. reten- 
tion. 
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Given/ thia overview, tvjp cfQnse- 
quences should already *>e cl^ar to^ 

y° u * - * ' . 

1 < An NTO program is institution- 
wide . Instructional and sup- 
port staff are involved and 

\. ' contribute to the program's . ' 
^implementation . 

2; . A# NTO program needs a - 

coordinator . Adapting and . 
adding to f existing services , • 
.and procedures takes time. 
Someone is also needed to co- 

> ' ordinate the effoFtS of others ^ 
in, the school, such <ajr instruc- 
tors and counselors. 

A complete NTO program consists 
of women-oriented activities to- 
achieve the six basic goals of any 
vocational-technical training: - 



Outreach - 
Car^r exploratio 
Enrollment 



Training 

Placement 

Followup. 



/However, since th>e circumstances, 
preferences , and resources of in- 
dividual schools differ greatly, 

' there is ) rwS^ingle right way to 
accomplish these goals.- We have 
1 therefor* included a variety of ac- 
tivities for each goal srei. Choose 
the activities from each goal column 
that are most appropriate and. fea- 
sible for your school. ' As your pro- 
gram gets underway, you may want to 
add or substitute other activities. 

The^chart on the next page pre- 
sents the^ activities you can choose 
from in each goal -area. Each activ- 
ity is described in this book. Each 

f one is intended ta counter yt a • po- 
tential barrier to< the recruitment, 
retention, «6r job success of NTO — 
barriers experienced only or djspro- 

* ^>ortionately by women. • • 



RECRUITMENT 



RETENTION 



JOB SUCCESS 



OUTREACH 



1 



CAREER 



, EXPLORATION 

' tl * 



ENROLLMENT 



Brochures 
; Posters, 
Newsletters 
Presentations 
Newspapers- 
Radio and T>* * 
Mailings 
Pressreleases 
# d ver t ivs eme n t s 
Role models 
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Courses * 1 , 
Workshops 
Presentations 
ibulds-on tryouts 
Audiovisuals 
Printed materials 
Industry tours 
Open house events 
Role models 



♦ 



'Assistance with - 
t Financial aid 
Child care 
Transportation 

Assistance with - 
Forms 

Procedures 1 
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Assistance with - 
Financial afrd 
Child care t , 
TransporJUtion 

dath ^fclp 

Resolyj^ig. the "in- 
troductory course 
problem ,f 

Dealing with^ other 

instruction-related 

problems 

Physical fitness 
training 

Assertiveness 
training" 

Counseling 

Dealing with - 
Family opposition 
Tokenism 

.SexuaJL harassment 

Racism 4>,w -f 
* #i 

Support groups 1 
Role models 




Assistance with - 
Child care* * 
^Transportation 

Contacts with 
employers 

Networking 

Interview ^prepara- 
tion 

Instruction in 
legal rights * 

Support groups 

Roje models 



Contact^ witn^NTO 
women 

Contacts with 
employers 

Support groups 
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tapped student population.^- 1 Yoir be-< 
come the focus of positive community 



II. WHY IS AN NTO PROGRAM NEEDED? • - 

SCHOOLS NEED NTO PROGRAMS 9 • 

— ^ — 

An' NTO program is not - a char{ T .. 
table endeavor. Schools say> they 
benefit as much as NTO women db. 

Benefits to "Administrators and the ■ 
School as a Whole 

When you have a successful NTO - 
progran^ you increase your; full-time # 
equivalents (FTE's) or tuition income 
by gaining access to a relatively un- 

ation .^X 
sitirtfe c< 

attention, in part from the fecruit- 
ment publicity generated by the pro- 
gram. Tou may enhance yotir school 1 a 
reputation, in your st^te Department 
of Education, particularly as NTO is 
comparatively new. You are likely to 
find NTO and Velafeed progr^n activ- u 
ities. eminently fund^ble^y^ state 
occupational education ^rant agen- 
cies. Staff morale and motivation go, 
up as people realize they are con- 
tributing to a visible success and as 
their own Jobs become mor|^ inter- 
esting. There are frequently spin- 
offs from an NTO program that benefit 
al* students: Jfor ^x ample, a focus 
on math ff>r *NTO -women can ' result in ^ 
the improvement of math instruction 
School-wide, 01* -a focus cn followup 
that is inadequate for NTO "womtfa can ; 
result* in improved followdp ' services 
generally. TheW are usually closer- 
contacts with employers. - 1 



Benefits to Instructors + r 

Most instructors* of male- 
intensive occupational programs who 
'are teaching women for the first time 
report great advantaged almost with 
exception. Subject matter that may 
have been stale from years 'of / 
teaching- is refreslrfd by the presence 
of students who often approach it 
from a different point pf 4 view. In- , * 
structors arj .reinvigorated by the 
challe^e of finding different ways 
to present concepts. * They pften /< 



speak of the high level of motivation 
and determination to learn on the 
part^of their women students. 

Benefits to Counsel ors 

fv~ " — 

^Counselors derive great satisfac- 
tion from helping female students 
undertake csomething that is chal- 
lenging and rewarding: the women's 
i sense of excitement is contagious. 
'f}y, having a wider range of occupa- 
tional options to propose ty women, 
cQunselors are able to -meet women's 
career needs better, which gives them 
new- sense of pride and competence 
f in their work. Their range of ex- 
pertise is extended as they learn 
■about the topics covered in this 
book; 

WE ARE NOT EXAGGERATING! "These 
. are not pious platitudes. People 
involved in NTO programs at the field 
teat sites' of*the Women's Outreach 
^ Reject and elsewhere around the 
. rc^Ontry have told\us all these things 
T^/om 'their experience. We think you 
, have a lot to look forward to.' 

WQMEN NEED NTO PROGRAMS 

today , more t women are wprking 
fJ 5utsfde the home than ever before. . 
Sixty percent o>f all American women 
«. -between the^ ages 6f 18 and 64 are in 
sthd labor force.- Forty-five percent 
of mothers wi|th preschool children 
afe working. * 

$' 0*er half of them, hqwever , have 
• jobs in only two areas: clerical and' 
service. In 1979 » women were: 

99X of secretaries. 
98X of practical nurses. 
95X of child care workers. 
10% of electridal and electronic 

, engineering technicians. 
.611 of ..automobile mechanics^ 

The name for thi* pattern is occupa- 
tional segregation. 

/ 4 
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In addition to doing dif Cererlf 
jobs, women 1 and* mert are getting 'dif- 
ferent paychecks. Vfomen high School \ 
graduates earn less tfian 'men who 
haven't completed elementary school> 
The avenge salary in 1981 for begin- 
ning' accounting clerks; most of whom 
are feinale, was about $9;*500; ,for 
beginning engineering technicians, 
most of whom are male,- it" was about 
$13,600. » , 

The fact^tnat there are as' yet 
relatively 4ew women in norttr^di r 
tional jobs contributes - to the' wage 
gap between njen and jpomen: women 
earn 59? of what men* frarn. ' Put 
another Vay., the average woman has^o 
work nine days in her- job -to earn the 
same amount of money the average map 
can earn in five days- in his. 

Career ladders — the jobs you 
can move up to — afc'e another disad- 
vantage of "waapn's" jobs as compared t 
to "men's" joff?. For example, an ex- 
perienced secretary can advance to 
executive secretary and an experi- 
enced X-ray technician can advance to * 
X-ray supervisor. An experienced 
business machine repairer f however t 
can move up to manufacturer's sales 
representative, * service*' manager or 
supervisor, "dealer, and franchiser. 
Many other male-iotensive jobs have 
similar advancement potential. 

Without advancement to higher- 
level jobs, the responsibilities, 
challenges, and salaries level off! 
Although a* number of traditionally 
.fenfale jobs 'are challenging and en- 
joyable, many become financial 
dead-ends* 



Wom-en's need to escape low- 
paying, dead-end jobs has 'never been 
greater* The /divorce rate is* con- 
tinuing to rise, and -wives .usually 
have custody of children (often with- 



out adequate support). The number of 
unmarried wom€tn choosing to keep and 

; raise their children is increasing. 

. Single woperi* are delaying, marriage. 
Wofoen' s increased longevity me^ins 

-more yeans of widowhood. The cOst of 
living has • doubled in the Last 
decade. Did you know:, s ' ' ' 

* The average woman tqday can 
Sxlpect to spend 29 years of her 
life in the labor force? 
- * Only- seven percent of American 
ferqilies today consist of a 
Vage-earning father, a homemaker 
mother, and* two children? 

In view of these * changes and 
ne&ds, skilled and tephnical occupa- 
tions have many advantages for. women. 



* They require only secondary or 
postsecondary , not college or 
graduate, education. 

•Training opportunities are 
plentiful, close to home, rela- 
tively inexpensive, and "fairly 
flexible in scheduling. 

* Career advancement potential is 
good. 

* Job openings are expanding. 

* They pay well. 



The key is training. Without. 
training 1 in skilled and technical oc- 
cupations, women cannot , enter them. 
If your school is like most., you 
probably don't have many women in the 
agricultural program area (except for 
ornamental horticulture), iju the 
technical program area (except for 
scientific data processing), pr in 
the trade and industrial area (except 
for cosmetology, textiles, and 3 few 
others) . 

Vocational T technical education is 
the gateway to jobs that pay well and 
have a future. Why have so few wonfen 
gone through the gate in the past? 
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National # Survey of Professional, 
Administrative, ■ Technical, -and 
Clerical Pay, March 1981. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S^ Department of*, 
-Labor. . - / 



THE STATUS QUO EXPLANATION 

The' simple, but nonetheless true 
reason whjTso few women .are enrolled 
in MTO training is that most, people 
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haven't thoufefjt much £bout it. No 
,one Is standing in the sphoolhouse 
'door,, barring, the way to women who 

warit to be stonemasons.; The problem 



is much more 
cent — than 



subtle 
that. 



— and .more inno- 



Wome/i Haven't Thought About It 



Today' s adult women grew up- in 
th£ post-war er» o\ N earlier, at a 
time when th$ America^ ideal of the 
feminine rdle' was to be a wife, 
mother, and homemaker. • The ylljw was 
"reinrforced by the schools*, media, c 
peers, and parental attitudes an3 
behavior 4 . ' It was no conspiracy, but 
a reflection of howmupb of. America \ 
lived — or wanted to live — at the 
- time. * 
' . * K 
Before the passage of Title IX in 
1972,., most girl$ w not 'allowed; to 
-^ajTe Industrial Ar£s even if -they 
"^wa^ted tc\ - (This pattern lives* bi^ # 
even when students are free to choose ^ 
between Industrial Arts and* Home Eco- 
nomics. *^,In one junior high school 
. recently, the enrollment* in 9ptional-^ 
b^sis classes ia industrial . Arts was 
/ 133 boys ancTi 7 girls.) In ^i§*r^7 
school, girl*' Were advised that th^y^ 
* didn't need tq take gath to raise 
babies. Career counseling often oon- 
sistetJ of suggestions about clerical 
work, teaching, or nursing J" until; you 
; get married."' Girl* "didn't hang 
around with the guys to work .on cars 
or build a ham^radio, -and d^id^'t 
learn aireV'^ft mechanics in the* ser- 
vice. There is no blame attached to 
thtfs.' Adults ^ conscientiously pre- 
pared girls for* the adult-, world as 
they knew it. * * 

The ^dult world has changed since 
thfcn, but attitudes and expectations 
change more si owl y . Now , women are 
supporting cttifyfrfn on their oWh and 
te can'-t— affof3 U> spend the afternoon 
in* t^he kitchen. Couples are finding . 
that -the only way to cope with infla-/ 
tion is tb have two .salaries coming' 
in* Working women 3truggle to make 
end* .Meet on the salaries of tra- 
ditionally—female jobs.' Women # are 
discovering that* they haye , to -get a 



job, or a better one. And wHat jobs 
do they think of? Clerical work, 
teaching, and nursing\ just as- they 
remember being taugbt, just as they 
see other f women doing. .This main- 
tains the status quo. 

Ignorance about nontrad itional 
occupations keeps women in tr;a- * 
ditional jobs. One of the major 
functions of an NTCT program is to 
' dispel * the ignorance. When women 
learn a6out NTO and begin to imagine 
themselves doing these jobs, many- 
enrol} in NTO training. NTO does, in 
fact, meet' many of Che needs they 
have for jobs with* a future that pay 
well. This is why, by the way, most 
NTO women are 25 to 45 years old: 
economic realities force* women to 
rethink tlieir initial job assump- 
tions . 

Schools Haven't Thought About It 

Male-in,tensive vocational pro- 
grams have been serving male stu- 
dents, as the term implies. School 
personnel usually assume that . there 
is* little- difference .frhetHer the 
students in nontraditional vocational 
programs are male or' female. If the 
men get a gbod education, the think-^ 
ing goei, the sam^'wrtl be true for 
women, with the same academic (> and 
support services. 

"5* Many schools withq^ut organize^ 
tfTO programs/ however, have found 
that ^he f ew * women who enroll in 
male-intensive vocational programs on 
their 'own o'ften drop out, usually in 
"the first spme^ter. % Finding no ex- 
planation, staff can 'easily conclude 
that "women can't do this work." 

The status cjuo ^expectation — 
women fn these programs are like men 
in these programs — prevents schoql 
personnel* from* seeing the differ- 
ences. ' They haven't thought about 
the fact that: 

* Women are more likely to have 
trouble with math because they've 
taken less - of it in hi&h school. 

* Child care problems may make them 
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- miss classes. 

• Sexfial innuendo directed toward 
/them in class is' highly stress- 

fu3t * / 

* Increased rent can force a woman 

. livjlng on the economic margin to 
• drop out of school. 

These are some of the ways, female 
students in these probrams 4 are in 
fact different from male students. 
It doesn't make sense to be even- ' 
handed if women and men have uneven ' 
backgrounds, resources, and resptff- . 
sibijTities. 1 

/ As we have said,, attitudes and 
expectations change' more slowly than, 
realities, but the realifries cause 
dropouts. An NT© program exists to • 
focus on the needp women have that 
are different from men's, and to 
provide services to meet them. 
Causes for dropouts, or at least 
preventable ones, are then elimin- : 
ated . \ 



A NATIONAL PRIORITV 
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NTO for women is good for the 
country and the community, as well. 

With calls for increased produc- * 
tivity, the addition of a relatively 
untapped labor , pool is a valuable 
resource. The private sector thrives ^ 
on a well-trained and .highly moti- 
vated work force. Etaployers hpye 
been seeking women for male-intensive* 
Jobs with Ujttle success: they can't 
hire an untrained person. NTO helpi 
them meet Affirmative Action goals 
and find the employees they want. 

Computers and electronics ,* twa 
key industries in the booming male-, 
intensive Jiigh technology field, are 
experiencing severe labor shortages 
across the nation. - Thousands of Jobs 
are going begging for lack of tech- 
nically trained specialists. Pre- • 
paring women for these Jobs meets a 
critical n^tiotfat need, especially as 
concern is -mounting that the United 
States may be losing its edge in, : 
world Markets for high technology 
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software, h^dware, and research and 
development. 

* . * 
In a time of tight, public re- 
sources and shrinking funcj^ for human 
services, high NTO salaries' for- wome/i 
mean lower public expenditures for 
welfare and other forms of assistance 
fpr the working an^d rton-working poof. 

A higher income for an NTO woman * 
•meaas 4 that she c£n assume more of a 
share in supporting goverrynent at all 
levels through her taxes. * IV means 
she has more money to spend in local 
businesses. • 

With a good" paycheck, she c&n 
raise her own- or her family's stan- 
dard of living,, make a better life 
for her children, $nd relieve her . 
husband t>f some of the pressure tap 
supporting the family. * 

And a woman who enjoys Mr work 
i. improves not only the qual/ty of her 
own life but that of^those who are 
close, to her . 
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III. k WOlft) TO NTO PtfOGRfcM 
- COORDINATORS 

r^f — ~ ^~ — , 

Thfs book has been Written for r 1 
you. u W* have 0 tried to include every- * 
thing you , will need' to know for an ' 
excellent *NTO program'* ^jAll the* uijat- 
tributed quotations in this book ;are 
from our " field, test, SJite directors, 
who are your peers. Others *are from 
counsel6rs, administrators, instruc- 
tors , women, and others at the Yield 
test sites, and <NTO program coor- 
dinators across 1 the country, 'You 
need to know how real peopl? have ap- 
proached NlU. .« • 

YouN^an't plan and run an Nfo 
program entirely on your own. You 
must have administrative backing and 
at. leps't some supportive counselors 
and instructors to wor'k with you.. 
You need to be able to use* the , 
existing resources of your school, - 
•such as the public' information, fi- - 
nancial aid, testing, and placement 
offices, to avoid . duplicating their * 
services. Beyond providing) some f 
direct services to NTO women, your ^ 
job is to coordinate the efforts of, 1 
faculty and staff members to elimi- 
nate or resolve as many r barriers as 
Rossible to NTO women'*s success in ' 
training and on the job. Nuts ajid 
Bolts has helped the five field test 
site ' director s achieve this goal 
triumphantly. Y 

But - if you ^bottleneck all the 
information', • guidelines ^and tips 
contained in this book, youwUl make 
your Job much harder ^han it needs to 
be. Share it! Duplicate copies of 
Sections I and II of t this chapter , 
and distribute them to everyone t in 
your schobl* who will be. involved " in 
your program". Explicate and , dis- 
tribute- the sections for administra- 
tors ♦ 'cdunselors, and instructors to 
them, You may also want to dis- 
tribute copies of- selected sections 
or entire chapters' to sJK people: 
/Chapter 4 (Outreach) to your recruit- 
■ent office. . the ,sectionf*on 
instruction-related" problems in 
Chapter 6 to instr\wtor* t the sec- 



tions on sexual harassment and rfacism 
' In Chapter" 7 to administrators o^ NT^ 
* women, for example. We think'this is 
\e(BSier. on you than assuming the en- 
tire responsibility for teaching 
everybody what they need, to know. 

There is a great deal of informa- 
tion irt^this book, probably more than 
you can assimilate in one. reading. 
Indeed , v many of the experienced , NTO 
prbgram coordinators whom we asked to 
review the draft version told us they 
learned a lot of things. Oie said: 

"This suggestion is very 
clever, and I'm godrig to do'it 
in ray program. I'm sure that if 
> somebo4y~had told me about it 
when we starred two years ago, I 
wouldn't have thought «o. I 
didn't know enough then to ap- 
preciate whatT i good idea U> 
is." J 

Even within the ten months of the 
field, test, a site director had the 
same experience: 

"I've been rereading Nuts and 
Bolts la^lyXand I'm defi- 
nitely seeing different, things 
• in it than I saw the first time 
•around. I'm more seasoned now, 
so the information means more. 
I'm getting al&t of 'new' 
ideas — even'trough they've 
be*n there ali/ the time." 

1 v 1 ' • 

So go baotf to Nats and Bolts from 
time to time; you'll be glad you did. 
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AWRD TO ADMINISTRATOR S 



We hope you have read Sections I 
and II first: \ 

/ 

This section contains information 
and Suggestions which people at our 
field test sites thought would be "of, 
special interest to you. 



"THE ADVANTAGES TO YOUR SCHOOL; 

When you institute an NTO" program 
in youc school , you gain sf nunber of 
benefits. Our field test sites have 
attested to all of thfe following: ' • 

„* Excellent visibility and pub- 
licity in the community. 

* floost to staff morale. 
^^*pr9ved communications Iwithirv 

the ichool. ^* 

* Increased eprollmeftt: more 
FTE's, strengthened NTO depart-^ 
ments, faculty continuity. 

* Service t<y*a new group" of 
students. 

* Helping to meet the education 
and Job ne^ed^ of women. 

* Improved relations with local 
industry. 

* Satisfaction of employers 1 , 
demands for, qualified women 
Satisfaction of tfte' requirements 
of Title ,IX and the Educatidff 

'Amendments of 1976 (p.L. 94-M82). 
# ^proved services to all studqrfts 
through lessons learned in the 
NTO program. , * ? . 

1 This is what they say — academic* 
deanis; directors of continuing educa- 
tion, community^ervices, women's 
centers,' research* and planning de^ 
partments, and 'develofanentai studies;* 
site directors; and others: 



"Our program brought us a lot 
of publicity and acclaim. It got 
-more recognition than any other 
program we've run iti the past 
six. years. " 

1 1 * 

"The site dire$toV mad* the 
departments at the college very 



aware of the business com- 
miyilty's needs. She learned-- 
about, industry and the college * 
so thoroughly that she acted . , 
almost as a liaison between^ 
departments, showing >k>W! fehey 
could provide a perfect ' \ 
training package. to industry." 

"I've seen counselors and 
'instructors in Developmental 
Studies perk up. Befofe the pfco 
grater, they were frustrated and^ 
apathetic because there were so 
few career options to propose to 
women. The program met their 
needs as well as women ^ V- : 

"We learned a lot about 
publicity and the kind of in- 
formation to get out , to women* 
It will be extremely helpful 
ih working with older stu- 
dents, not a usyarl group on 
our college campus." 

"Aai a result of the pro- 
gram, the Developmental 
Studies staff is now iden- 
tifying people early for more 
r^listic goals, so that stu* 
dents don't h*ve to waste a * 
whole year in one program 
only to be told, 'Sorry, 
you didn't make it. 1 " 



"There has been increased 
sensitivity to the fact that 
NTO could solve some problems 
in black womb's lives, that 
a singlfeabther wajnH that 
much better off working at a 
traditional Job than being on 
AFDC." ' 

"Thanks to the program's 
focus on math, we now provide 
better math assessment ser- f 
vices to all* students." 

"In the fraot, we've of- 
fered many services which were 
inefficient. Coffee hours 
gave women a. listening ear, 
but left them^still facing the 
sap^problema. Thi* program 
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showed what could be done to 
solve problems 

•The school now sees that if ' 
they follow the same three 
principles — information, en- 
couragement, and remediation — 
'retention' of all students cquld 
be greater. We could guarar^ee 
an 8M improvement in every- 
one f s success.* % 



An administrator, with NTO super- 
visory responsibilities at a. field 
test sit*, strongly recommends prepar- 
ation before hiring a coordinator: 



YOUR ROLE IN THERETO PROGRAM 

As you f ve probably suspected, tfce 
advantages of an NTO program don't 
come trie. Comparqi tt> ' many othrfer 
programs a voc-fcech school , how- 
ever, they're relatively cheap. Only 
two things are needed fro* you: fi- 
nancial resources to^et the job 
done, and your f £learr commitment jto 



its success. ' 
Financial Resources 



Staff . A first-year ; NTO program 
ideally needs a full-time coordina-_ 
tor. Indeed, this is at the Jery top 
of the list of recommendations* for • j 
successful NTO programs. As the 
program becomes institutionalized, or 
integrated into the everyday func-*v 
tiohiog of your school, the need for v - 
a co&rdinator should diminish to 
half^timj. • In a ofew years, you 
should ^ncT longer need an* NTO co- 
ordinat6r at, all. 

"You probably won't find someone 
who is ej^erienced in rwnning NTO 
prqgrams, as this is a relatively new 
development. ' None of our field test 
site directors had NTO experience 
before they started, but they managed 
to do Very well nevertheless. They 
had experience in some of the fol- 
lowing areas, which proved to b* , 
valuable: ^* 

• Vocational-technical education at 
at the postsecondary level. 

• Career, counseling^ * 

• Social service programs for adult 

women . 

*• Job development with industry. 



* "Have an outline for a program 
in ,mind before bringing someone 
new to the school for an NTO 



Y 

program. Do not bring the per- 

son into a void." 

"One of the ways this administrator 
achieved her goal,, was by means of 'a 
job application process" that required, 
candidates to accomplish some advanc$ 
program planning. The excellent ap- 
plication questions she devised are 
included in Afrpendtx F. Th?ir value - 
is emphasized by the site director 
she* hired, who 'credits this applica- 
tion process With getting her program 
off to a running start. 

In addition to<the coordinator, 0 
secretary is necessary. Half-time is 
sufficient, although it will be nec- 
essary to have the telephone covered 
at all times. wKen the secretary isn't 
there; the program ^coordinator will 
need to be out of Jier or his office, 
frequently. ' 

The coordinator and secretary 
will probably be enough staff if your 
school already has a Women's Center. 
If not, a part-time or full-time 
counselor is desirable. 

See the budget section in Chapter 
i 2 for other NTb program expenditures. 

Clear Commitment 

ff a full-time. NTO coordinator is 
requirement #1, the commitment of a 
school's administrators, and particu- 
larly the top administrator, is in #2 
r>lacev ^nTO programs across the 
• ^country agree that nothing dooms a 
program more - quickly thati half- 
9 hearted coninitment. 

"OuH director gav^ total sup- 
port. When you have it from the - 
top, you get it from instructors.** 



V 

Your support is needed for two major; 
purposes: ; f 

P To convince the unconvinced .among 
. the staff that the NTO orogram i$ 

an institutional priority, and 
w cooperation is expected; 

* To 'help the coordinator obtain 
necessary resoyrces {such as 
release time for instructors to 

'accompany the coordinator to 
local employers). * 

r 

• The following are ways in* which- 
you can make .yoor commitment real. 

, -Appoint the right supervisor . 

, * "Don't lodge the program in 
one "deArtment , but have it jcut 
across* ines.. It should' be an 
institutional project."' 

• ♦ • ^ 
Appoint a supervisor -tfho has' 
authority and respect, and who has a 
school-wide ppsitiorv. 

. Prepare staff In advance . 

"Sensitize -faculty to NTO 
before the program starts, 
iteet with relevant department 
heads .to Indicate how important 
the program is to the administra- 
tion. Sketch out what will ' 
^happen artd give staff an avenue ^ 
to get help with any problems 
they might have." , 



Introduce the coordinator , par- 
ticularity if she or he is new to the 
school. Do this by any or all of the 
following: 

* Announce the coordinator/ s 

u appointment in a memo to faculty 
and staff over/ your signature. * 

* Introduce the coordinator at a 
staff meeting that includes a 
presentation- on the 4SJ0 program. 

* Accompany the coordinator for 
perspnal introductions to impor- 
tant faculty and staffs 

* Include the' coordinator in the 
agendas of important community 
meetings. 



/ 



Provldie on-going support . 

* Mention the progran( in your in- 
houae or public communications. 

11 See to it that your school "has 
well-publicized and -effective* \ 
policies concerning sexual 
harassment and racism, (sdfe 
Appendix G for an excellent 
sample of a policy against 
sexual harassment.) 

* If staff training on sexism, 
Sexual harassment, or racism is 
necessary, endorse it publicly. 

kf Facilitate reque'sts from co- 
ordinators whenever possible: 
release time for staff to par- 
ticipate in the program, innova- 
4 tioq/^n -normal procedures, 

reprimand of uncooperative staff 
. if necessary,, etc. 

Ih short, your role is to convey 
a sense of thte program's importance 
to the school. It -is essential for 
the program's success/ 
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V. A WORQ TO CffPNSELORS 



v 



We hope you have read Sections I 
and II first. 

•An NTO program is too big d -Jdb 
for one' person to do entirely alone.' 
The NTO coordinator will need • your 
help. Beyond your counseling skills 
'and knowledge, the only other re- 
quirement is an open mind toward non- 
trad it ipnal occupations as a career 
option for women. As a counselor at 
one of our fiSld sites put it, 

"Exaaine. yourielf and your own 
attitudes toward Job options. 
.Don't assume because a woman 
comes into your office wearing 
high heels and a dress that she 
won't be interested in NTO." 

There are* three types of coun- 
seling services needed for an NTO 
-program: occupational, academic, and 
personal. 



OCCUPATIONAL COUNSELING 



Women need information about NTO: 

* Labor rtarket information*: which 
occupations are in high local 
demand, who the employers are. 

* Occupational information: Job 
dtities, working environment, 
advancement potential, salary, 
training required, etc. 

Especially if there are many women in 
your area who are interested in NTQ, 
the burden on the coordinator r s time 
, will be reduced if you share in pro- 
viding occupational information- 
Chapter 5 (Career Exploration) will 
help you do this.* - 

\' . 

The most Important thing, how- 
ever, is to make ' sure, that women 
learn about NTO through someone . • If 
no one mentions NTO, women don't con- 
sider it* If they don't consider* it f 
, thfy 'are prevented from making a 
career choice from the full range of 
occupational* options and' mat fail to 



choose the career that is best for 
them. And if this happens, they can 



Xfaste limited time, money, a 



fort. 



To break this unfprtunate and un- 
necessary chain, provide occupational 
information about. NJO. Wom6n don't 
have to choose it, but they should, 
consider it. 



ACADEMIC COUNSELING : 

You'll need to knojw the pre- 
requisites and requir Anent^ of the 
NTO occupational program^ the co- 
ordinator is targeting , -which in turn 
are based on an identification of 
high-demand occupations in your com- 
munity. 

*% ' * 

At a minimum,,- this involves 
learning what's in the catalog.; 
You'll find it much more enjoyable, 
however, if you do some learning on 
your own*. Get to know the instruc- 
tors better, and ask them for ex- 
planations and a tour . through their 
shops and labs. ^ 

* The best and most enjoyable way 
of all to learn ~about > what .the 
various NTO occupational programs 
involve is to try them out yourself. 
If the NTO coordinator is planning 
Hands-on tryouts as part of career 
exploration events, take advantage of 
the ODportunity and participate. 
Site! directors apd counselors in our 
fielji test often mentioned the impor- 
tance, of first-hand knowledge of 
instructors and curriculum. The 
better you *know them, the better 
you'll be able to advise women. 



Another aspect of academic coun- 
seling that ,-is important in an NTp 
program is remedial services t es- 
pecially' math. w *Aa^ women typically 
have taken less math than men, /many 
of them need to spend som$/ time 
brushing up on pld skills and learn- 
ing prerequisite math. Be sensitive 
• to women's concerns about math abil- 
ity, and' remember that a negative 
attitude. about math can prevent math 
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achievement if not dealt with. 
(Please read the,- section'' on math in 
Chapter 6.) Be knowledgeable about 
assessment services and refer women 
foV testing. Be familiar with math 
requireny*nts for NTO. Become* thor-* 
oughly informed on the math -help 
available to women in your develop- 
mental studies department. Keep 
yourself up to date on their progress 
io you can check ow the appropriate- 
ness of fefieir math course selections. 

PERSONAL! COUNSELING 

If .you are going to be* providing 
personal counseling to NTO women, 
please read Chapters 6 and 7, which 
deal n^th support services. They 
contain the information and back-* 
ground' you'll need to do* an excellent 
job. ' 



IO terrn^ of* functions, you can 
participate in the program by: 

* * Helping to brainstorm and plan 

throughout the project. 
* Communicating information, 

developments, problems, and 

triumphs. * 
. * Helping to evaluate and improve 

the program. 

-* 

In. terms of program activities, 
your* participation is most .^valuable 
in: 



Outreach activities (Chapter 4), 
Career exploration events 
(Chapter 5) . 

Support services at enrollment 
and during training (Chapters 6 
and 7). 

Placement preparation (Chapter 
8). 



It will also be important ,for. you 
to be knowledgeable about resources 
in your 'school and community for fi- 
nancial aid, child care, and 'trans- 
portation, as 'these are the thre'e 
most frequently mentioned barriers to 
enrollment, training, and initial em- 
ployment. , 

• , Find out what social services are 
provided by agencies apd 1 argani za- 
tions in your community. A school 
cannot and* should not be all things 
to all people, especially when others 
are . holding up their end perfectly 
well. The more complete your infor- 
mation about 'services, fees, hours,' 
addresses, phon£ numbers, and eligi- 
bility criteria, the better your re- 
ferrals wil} be and the more effi- 
cient you 1 11 be in the long run'. 

WOR KING WITH THE NTO^COORDINATOR 

Ho?* much occupational, academic, 
and/br personal counseling- you will 
lo in the NTO program "depends on a 
number of factors. However, you 
should know that the assistance of 
supportive counselors is an important 
requirement of a successful' NTO- 
program. 



Counselors who become involved in 
NTO programs say that they receive 
more than they give: * , 



"The program has* had quite an 
impact on recruiting high school 
girls. Some eft our NTO women ' , 
went into the schools and told 
how their parents had scoffed 
at the idea of their plans when 
they were young. One said, 'I 
always wanted to be a carpenter^/ 
but my parents said, "No, be a 
teacher." But now I'm doing 
what I f ve always wanted to do. 1 
The guidance staff at these 
schools has definitely been 
influenced. Th£y "now encourage 
the girla to consider NTO. It 
feels good not to be working 
against them now." 
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"Our site director gave us 
renewed energy. We all got. 
more excited about working. -We 
got our rears in gear!" 

"I was frustrated because so 
many of the women I saw wanted 
to go into Allied Health, and 
in our area there are no jobs. 
Now J. can say, 'What about 
welding? 9 It makes my Job 
easier, and I feel better 
about working*" 
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VI. A ifcffiD TO INSTRUCTORS' ^ 

We hope you have read Sections I 
and II first. - 

If - you haven't often had tfie ex- 
perience of Reaching your specialty 
to women "before, you're in for. a 
pleasant ^surprise. Sometimes, teach- 
ers* expect wom^n students to be a 
headache: they can't do the work, 
they'll distract the men, they'll 
lower the standards, they'll need too 
much help, they'll take- too much 
time. •* ' * . 

> \ 

One instructor who was used, to 
teaching men put ; it this way: 

* 

"I honestly don't want women 
in my class. It's taken, m$ years 
to get to the point where ,much of 
what I do in clbsk is almost by / 
instinct —^wtfat I say, how I put 
my hand on a student'? shoulder. 
All of this yould h?ve to be re- 
thought with women., I don't want 
to fee^ like a novice teacher 
again .* 

» 

Some of the* instructors in our five 
field test $ites felt this way, before 
their NTO programs, started, the 
end Of the field test, however*} they 
changed their minds. They spokfe of 
the new pleasure thfcj^fcook in tPreir 
jobs, said that the-aduft womerf-^were 
very enjoyable to teach;, and felt 
that the experience had made them 
>$tter teachers. This is what they 
said: 

"The class that had some women 
'in it seemecl more responsive ^ 
• , than my other classes with only 
men iiudents." * 

* _= 

"the women students are above 
average in attitude compared .to 
the average student. Because * 
they f ve received special occupa- 
tion^} counseling, ttey've given 
more tlpught to the career \ 
choice process.. They're more 
motivated. * % • 



. *I find # that women' prepare 

their school wbrk better* and ask . 
more questions. It makes my job 
more interestirig." % * • 

Many instructors have found that , 
there are some differences, however, * 
in teaching women. Keeping these 
differences in Blind 'brings yc*u the 
, adyantages mentioned above.. 

\ Avoid the Intr oductory Course Problem 

— " '. ' 1 ^ 

As women often enter NTO voca- 
tional programs with less background 
knowledge than ,men typically * have , 
the curriculum of the introductory 
course' can be at just the right* level 
for men but too advanced for women. 
You need to be sensitive to this pos- 
sibility and devotee some time to 
material you may ha^e considered too 
elementary before* 

"I realize now' that I used to 
make assumptions about what e 
students know, 'assumptions that' 
were not necessarily so^ These " 
women have-made me question that v 
and they've made me a better 
teacher. I gp slower now and 
" build in more background they 
can relate to. I didn't want to 
take class tim^* for introductory 
material away- from students who 
didn't ne,ed it, so I scheduled 
a few, extra, sessions far those 
who did — men and women both." 

"Their attitude and a^iCude 
are fine, but their background 
is different. I took it as a 
challenge as to how I couXd 
accemmodate these Students." 

, For more on the introductory course . 
problem, please see Chapter 6. 

ExpandHfoi^ Methods and Examples ' 

Provide as many- concrete- learning 
opportunities as you can: doing and 
watching are better tfian listening. 
Remember that many women haven't had. 
the advantage of obtaining manual 
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skills or technological knowledge 
tefore, so guse examples from areas 
more familiar to. them.; • 

"You Lye to make extra efforts ' 
to develop analogies, that, women 
*' can understand. Assume, that 
women were probably deprived of 
games and puzzlfcp that Wjffi* a 
• technological bent to thebi. §y 
doing this, you'll improve your 1 
teaching methods." ^ Y 

Encourage Questions , N . * 

This is especially tmport^t in 
the beginning, when some womex^tend . 
to ./feel (often mistakenly) that the 
men in the class know everything. 
This can make them hesitant to dis- 
play their "ignorance" in public. It 
may not be enough simply to ask, o "Are • 
there any questions?" Be on the 
lookout for subtler clues to lack of 
understanding. 

For other women, hesitation to 
ask , questions is definitely ndt a 
problem. (At one field- test site, 
several men who were embarrassed* to 
ask questions about material they 
thought they should* have known fed 
the questions. £o an oOtspoken woman 
before class!*) " It is the women's 
responsibility to ask when they don't 
understand, but it ! s yours to cr^aHk 
an atmosphere that encourages them to A 
do so. , „ • -* I 

Don't Single Women Out - 

Don't put nhem on the spot be- 
cause they're women. They can't be 
the only oneltaho would benefit from 
additional ^^labatioha or ",run- 
thrdughsv - By^Sg|ining they are, you • 
c?n cxftflte resefllfcnt. 



,"The electronics women, studied 
together > lot and' insEaH^n 
including men, because some of 
them needed extra help, too." 



TeadtLJIatfr ^efully 



Be aware „of posfcibl* differences. 
in,mathbac1«ground and attitude (mdtfh 



* is discussed in Chapter 6)*. Again, 
all students, benefit when math is 
taught more attentively: n 
# • 

"You have to sloif down to make 
sure,thatMch successive concept 
is clear. T^think the'math 
stumbling block faces men as much 
as women, myself ."y 

Maintain an. Equitable' Learning 
Environment f ' * 9 

Don r t allow any harassing, bait- 
ing, or social isolation of womert in 
the classroom, and be aware that what 
passes for "good-natured fun" can 
sometimes be hostile underneath. We 
suggest you reafc the sections on 
tokenism; sexual , hprassmeot and 
racism, in Chapter. 7 to become better 
able to recognize these problems and 
to combat them £T~they should occur. 




If your teaching method^ in the 

past have included derogatory r e 

ences to women, this will ha/*/tobe 
discontinued. („ When* insults begin, 
learning ends. 

« 

"Everybody in electronics 
knows the resistor color * ,* 
code, and knows the .crude words- 11 
that are used to help students 
memorize it. To tell the 
tVtfth, I'm glad I have an ex r 
cuse to find another way^to 
teach it." V^n 

- X ■ / 

Chivalry ,is another problem to 
* s watch out' for . Whether women ask ' to 
be spared difficult or heavy work or 
whether mep offer to s|>are them, the 
result, is the .same: • women don't 
learn all they should, 

"I noticedg^i the beginning of , 
the course (Sat Some Women were 
letting ^men make their measure- 
ments for them ip the lab, so I 
Insisted they make their own. A 
; It took four, or five- weeks for U 
" their confidence to rise, then ™ 
everything was fine." * 

* Finally, be aware of "inytsibil- 
ity. Force of habit can make you pay 



attention ogly to the men. Or it can 
be out of concern for the women. 

"An instructor may ndt want 
to seek women out| in class. He 
,doesn f t want to put the spot- 
light on her in the belief it 
would make her uncomfortable." * 

The6e adjustments njay seem like a 
Jot to aik f and ' ij\ 'some ways they 
are. But it* a a fair exchange, since 
you'll probably end up feeling^ the 
>way this instructor did: * 

•'This program was *one of the * 
highlights, of ray teaching career. 
The extra time and effort were 
well worth it." 

t 
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CHAPTER 2: RLANNING AND EVALUATION 
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In this chapter/yqu will find information on \*hat ybu need to do to 
get your program started — planning"-- and to make sure it working 
v out as well as you planned it to — evaluation. They are two sides of 
, th£ same coin, which is why we have put them in the same chapter. 

. * * * We highlight the groundwork that should be done to ensure that the 
program is needed an<jj£hat there will be support for it. We also ' 
describe an evaluation method that givee you the information you need to 
/ strengthen your' program with minimum effort. 

\ 
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Program Evaluation 

Accountability Evaluation , ' 
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I.. PLANNING AH NTQ PROGRAM * : 

*- Houses are built on foundations ' 
rather than directly dn the earth to j 
make them secure and stable.' In the 
same way, a good NTO program is built 
on a foundation: accurate and com- 
plete information. ■ • 

•You need to know what jobs are' S 
available, or you run the^risk of 
putting .a greet deal of effort Into *' 
producing 'Well-trained but unemployed 
womert. You need to know that your'' 
program serves the needs of your" 
school, or you rim the risk of be«v 
coming .isolated and ineffective. As 
ohe NTO program coordinator told us, ' 

"Don't depend on altruism. 
Mutual need is the key. The 
state coll eg ^ needed students 
and our counseling- center needed 
^rell-paytng Jqbs for women. " 

You need to have the cooperation and - 
support? of' other faculty and st^f f, ; 
or you run ^he risk of trying,, to do 
to<5 much yourself. 

. »' Good * NTO coordinators recognize 
that thorough planning . is the key to 
a successful* program. * 

"Although I felt fnjjirated . • 
at times — I wanted to do, not % " 
to prepare — I realize now that * *. . 
the success of our program is ^ 
based on the careful prepare- fc * ^ \ 
tion I did at the beginning." 

, t ; 

Planning an NTO program is a two^ 
stage proems/ 'First is the ground-* • 
work ,phase^ in* which you document the 
need for /the program and recruit 
ideas and/ support - from others. This 
is your ^firflt cut" at the shape your 
pi/ogram will take. Once this Is ac- 
cbmplished, you develop a detailed 

S^ogratn plan, specifying goals 'and 
bjectives, -working out schedules and 
9ctivitie£ f and in general ^converting 
jjour "first cut" into a blueprint you . 
dan follow. «• 



GROUNDWORK 



Careful groundwork takes learn- 
ing f talking., 1 istening , and thinks 
.ing. The- care you take" with this 
stage goes a long way to determining 
the ultimate success of #our program. 

P % Needs Assessment 

Thfl^irst thing you need to do is 
to document, that an NTO program is in 
fact needed. 

r 

j Assessing Female Enrollment. You 
.will almost certainly find that women 
are undesc-enrolled in occupational 
programs t in three areas: 'trade and 
industrial, technical, and agricul- 
ture. Get a catalog apd list all the 
occupational programs your school 
offers in these three areas. You 
.want to find the enrollment by sex in 
each program f in the most recent 
Semester for which figures are avail- 
able. Possible soffces of this in- 
formation are these: 

v / 

* The director of evaluation /or 
research. * f* ^ / 

* The registrar . - 

* Department heads. 
' * Instructors. 

If you have a computer printout 
that specifies enrollment by program 
and by sex*? of student, you're home 
* free. \f it doesn'%, specify sex, 
«. you'll have to guess in a few cases 
• whether "leslie," for example, is 
male or female, but- don't worry, about 
it. If yau can't use centralized 
records, you'll have to xise class 
lists. 

As*a rifle of thumb, occupational 
, programs in which fewer than 25% of 
, .the students are female are 
' nontraditional forwomj&n. 

Assessing Occupational Demand . 
The other aspect of need that has to 
be docunented is the Jobsl for which 
these occupational programs prepare 
graduates. » Are they in high demand? 
D6* they pa/ well? The point of an 
NTO program, after ill, ia whether 



miMstrators, faculty / employers, 
and others, use that f^cVto en- 
courage them to work together . 

* Ask supporters to speak to otJfcer 
people about the program. 

* Think positively — unless yoo 
""find out othervri.se, assume the 

person you're talking .to has some 
'reason for supporting the 
program. 

* Most important — remember that 
other people's reasons for sup- 4 
porting the program don't have to 
be the same as yours. 

In your conversation^, ~you' 11 be, 
collecting information on. the need 
for the prpgram from several points 
of* view, how the program can, meet 
some of the needs of your school and 
local employers, obstacles that exist 
to women's success in NTO, services 
the program should provide, community 
support, and available resources* 
You can skim this book again before 
you ^tart meeting with people to get 
an idea of the program options to 
discuss with them. Your program l% e 
beginning to take shape. 

There 'are four categories^ of 
people whose information, advice, and 
support are important . VThe first 
two, faculty-staff and employers, arjj 
essential, while advisory committee 
members and community service* 
organizations and agencies are 
desirable. Each is described below. 

Faculty and Staff 

* > 

To establish an NTO program, you 
need to demonstrate that it is in 
keeping with school policies, stated 
and unstated.. You also have to * de- 
monstrate that the program is in .the 
interest of groups th^V are , important 
to the school: administrators, 
faculty, staff, students, employers, 
the cdmraunity. . 

Start with your school's goals, 
policies, resources, and structures. 
How would an NTO program fit in? 
Think about the influential fig- 
ures — the administrators, the board 
of trustees, the advisory committee, 



the faculty, 
gram coincide, 
jectives? 



W< 



How*' would an NTO pro- 
with any of their ob- 



Talk to people in the departments 
suggested below. They know a great 
deal about the school, its needs, and 
its services , and would be involved 
to a greater or lesser er£ent in an 
NTO program . Involve themyflfrom the" 
beginning by asking themX^ror^ their 
idi§as and suggestions. 

Support departments: 

! 

Academic Affairs 
Admissions 
Career Counseling 
Continuing Education 
Developmental Studies 
Development and Grants 
Financial Aid Office 
Placement Office 
Public Information 
Recruitment 

Research and Evaluation 
Student Services 
Women' Sj Center * 

Occupational departments: t£lk 
to department heads, division deans, 
ar)d* instructors in programs you havev 
targeted in your needs assessment. 

Tell them what you have learned 
about the sex imbalance in enroll- 
ments aq£ about the job opportunities* 
' for women in male-intensive occupa- 
tions. Ask 'them how an NTO program 
could draw on your school's strengths 
(e.g., an excellent counseling staff) 
and remedy its weaknesses (e.g., 
dropping enrollments in male- 
intensive occupational programs) . 
c Ask them what they see as the reasons 
* why so few women have enrolled in NTO 
i in the past. Ask them what would be 
needed to overcome the obstacles. 
Ask ttoem about resources the program 
could build on. And ask them if they 
would like to take part in developing 
the NTO program 1 . * 

gpployera 

Next to your school's faculty and 
staff, employers are the most impor- 
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tant -group to reach in seating up an 
NTO program. Time and again, NTO 
program coordinators* emphasized *per- 
«,sonal contact With employers from the 
ver/ beginning of the program. 

if y6u don't already know who the 
! major employers in your target qccu- 
pations, are, get leads from instruc- 
, tors, tfte placement office, the* 
school-wide advisory committee, 
and/or the individual occupation 
program advisory committees. One-^bf 
the Women 1 s ' Outreach Project sitfe 
directors found her school's advisory 
committee to be the . best source \>f 
information on — l and introductions 
to — local employers. 

♦ 

Employers, may welcome - an NTO 
* program because they have*" a shortage 
of skilled workers, Affirmative Ac- 
tion concerns, high turnover, or 
other reasons. Learning about an 
employer's Situation before the ap- 
pointment helps make the discussion 
more productive* Make special notfe 
of employers who seem most knowl- 
edgeable^and . supportive. You may 
want to ask them for help during the 
program for career awareness and 
support activities. 

Good questions to ask of ^ employ- 
ers ^re theste: y « 

* What has your experience been in, 
finding women for your (elec- 
tronics technician, etc.) 
openings? * 

* How hav,e wc^en worked out in 
these jobs? 

* What ire the speoific skills and 
education required for these 
jobs? ' 

* How oould we be of most use to 
you? 




Because of # tfj*ir * central impor- 
tance throughout an NTO program (and 
not only at placement!) ♦ employers 
•re discussed in most chapters in 

this book. / 



Advisory Coirini-ttees • 

In" addition to their value as 
links with the employer community,., 
advisor'y committee members often have 
the .advantage of dual status: they 
are school people and employers 
simultaneously. They are therefore 
able to react to a (jiscussion* about 
NTO in a well-rounded and informed 
manner. Ask them^the questions you 
find work best with faculty and staff 
a? well, as employers. 

Advisory cpmmittee relations are 
discussed further in Chapter 3. 

Community , Organizations 



If you have time , it's a good 
idea to tall to social service 
agencies anjJ ^organizations and to 
women •'s groups in your area . .Start 
by describing the financial and 
personal advantages of NTO for women. 
You can asl^'them whether women would 
be interested in taking advantage of 
the program. At the same time, 
you'll be creating a future referral 
source. Another benefit is that you 
will learn about, services that are 
available in the community. , ^ 

Appendix B lists a number of.com-, 
munity. or£3P«ation suggestions for 
yvou to consider, including social 
Tafcrfice agencies, employment agen- 
cies, and women's groups. There is 
more information in Chapter 3, as 
well. 



PUTT IMG TOUR IJfFORHATIOM TOGETHER 

^ 1 

You should now have a cpmprehen- 
sive (although, perhaps not detailed) , 
view of the need for and benefits of 
the program according to several im-' 
portaafc groups <^f people, .obstacles 
to/ NTO success, recommended services, 
v and community and school resources. 
tn addition, you have identified your 
most likely allies (and possibly ad- 
versaries) , created a wider awareness 
of the need for the program, and 
built a network of people ready to y 
hflp. After these conversations* you J 
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are getting a pretty good id^a of how 
your HTO progran is shaping up* 

Put your' major findfRgs and ideas 
down on paper — a ^bugh program 
plan. You can use .this information* 
fco obtain funding if yqju haven't al-, 
ready done so. You can u&e it with 
your top a<toinistrators~\o enlist or, 
strengthen their support. You cap 
use it with the most helpful • people 
you have talked to as the basis for 
refining ideas and setting realistic 
goals for your program. 



A WORD ABOUT ADMINISTRATIVE SUBPQRT 

> ( Experienced NTO program coordina- 
tors state flatly that without admin- 
istrative support there can be no NTO 
program. How you. get it varies with 
your situation. If^your school is 
small or operates on "a personal ra- 
ther than bureaucratic basis, it may 

"be sufficient for you just to, talk to 
your president or director about what 
you have found and what you propose 
to do. If your school is large or- 
operates more formally, submitting a 
program proposal may be a required 
step in the approval process. 

' r 

However you choose to make your 
approach for administrative support, 
keep xn »ind that administrators need 
answers tb—two questiorfe. Is the 
program needed? ^Document need by the 
facts aAd figures you have collected 
in your groundwork effort. Will it 
benefit the school? Document benefit j 
by the information ydu have collected 
in your support-building, effort 
(e.g., the .program will attract new 
ftudents and thus generate new PTE's 
, — full time equivalents — or re- 
lieve our dropping enrollment prob- 
lem; the program will generate posi- 
tive publicity $n the oommunity, 
etc.). You oan mention the fine re- 
sults achieved at the Women* s Out- 
reach Project field test sites using 
the guidelines in this book — see 
"How This Bbok was Created 19 . and 
Append i^ A for a description of their 
programs and results. 



There is more information about 
a^ninistrative support in Chapter 3. 



II. DEVELOP^ A DETAILED PROOtfRAM 
PL AW • 



We*are assuming . that at thLs 
•stage* you have ali*eady obtained funa- 
ing. If you haven't,, take your rough 
\program plan to the development 
yit^ficer: or grant specialist in your 
school for advice oo funding sources. 
As these vanfWbnsiderably from loca- 
tion to location, this person will be 
able to give yqu ther most useful sug- 
gestions. • (For information on bud- 
geting for an NTO program, ^ee 
rfelow.) 

Now you are ready Jto work out 
. yoi^r /Inal program 4 plan. The most 
imp&rtarjt principle is this: a^l de- 
partments that will be affected by 
the prograra/^hould be at least con- 
sulted, and ideally involved, in the 

* detailed planning. You are ainffn£ to 
\ make your program an integral part of 

your school./ If thes^ people are a 
part of i^rbirth, they will have an 
investmelft irt its future. You also 
$need than to check out your plans in 
terms cjf feasibility. For example, 
when on\ of our sifce directors showed 
her pr*€Tffminary plan tV a developmen- 
tal studies specialist, she learned 
that it would the - im poss ible -to take 
women in developmental classes out of 
the clarssroom to learn about NTO. So 
she planned to visit each class 
instead .. 

Using your groundwork contacts, 
go back to the smar test and raos 
knowledgeable' people. Show them yo 
preliminary plan and ask for commenjks 
and suggestions. If any: are wftli 
to help you with your detailed pla 
(see' below), you're fortunate. This 
can be best accomplished by periodio 
task for<^jpetings. 

The next step nln the planning 
process is to deter^pe your broad 

• program gopls. 




FROM A BASIC TO AN IDEAL PROGRAM, 

It 'is help/ul to thinic of an -ItO 
program tn terms of six goals. 

Selecting the ones you propose to 
accomplish determines whether your 
program will be ideal, comprehensive, 
or basic. 



•1 



OUTREACH 

Basic 



CAR E'ER • 
EXPLORATION 



fc ' RETENTION ' 

ENROLLMENT IN TRAINING 



PLACEMENT 



Comprehensive # 



FOLLOWUP 



Ideal 



, A basic program achieve* these 
adV an talis: 



• flfrq^ifomen you readh become 

, v aware of a wider ' rgnge of oc- 
cupational^© p t i qn s . 

• There Will be positive pub- 
licity for the School. 

" ■ There probably will be an in- 
crease in HI0-*rir6llaent;^ 

A comprehensive achi^v* 3 ' 
the above advantages p^ us, these: 

• High MTO enrollment^ 

• Good retention r-at$7 

• Full support for a wide range 
of worten, not Just those few 
who can make It through on their 
o^ • 

• Wide impact on your school. 



An ideal .program achieves the 
above advantages jplus these: 

• Greater job* ! ^3cS||s^for women. 

• improved NTO program Jthrough 
usefui followup information (see 
Chapter 8' for an expl^naiion of 
the scarcity but great importance 
of good MTO followup). 

• Maximum impact on your school. 

You need to evaluate your resour- 
ces and your support' in deciding how 
extensive a program to attempt. If 
they apt limited, you may want to 
startyKIith a basic program npw and 
eicpaijp to a comprehensive one Hater. 
By and large^ however, the greater 
the scope of your prograBl, the, more 
the women will benefit and the' grea- 
ter the institution-wide impact will 
be. 
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SETTING GOALS AMD OBJECTIVES 

' Despite ' all thre 'gibberish we 
sometimes" see in the "name of goals 
and objectives, they can — and 
should ~ make sense.' Goals, and ob- 
jectives' spell out what you're trying- 
to do and how you propose to 'do it. ( 
Put anothfer. ^«y t if you don't, knoii 
where you're .going, how do you know 
how to get there*,, or, even whether* 
you've arrived? 

/There are thre* keys to * success 
planning goals and objectives: 



1. .Be clear about what ypu're 
•doing and why. For each ac- 
tivity, ask yourself: what 
purpose will be served? ' 

2. Snow how each aspect of your 
plan links up with the next.- 

' You* re building a chain, and 
the links must connect. 

3. Set -realistic goals and 
schedules. Too grandiose, 
and yoil'll burn out. Too 
modest, arid no one will 
notice you're there. 



Below, we list, objectives, a few 
optional activities, and 'outcomes for 
each of the six possible NTG program 
goals. The activities listed here, as 
well as others, are described in 
later chapters. Note T>ow the outcome 
of each goal ^eads into* the objective 
of the next. 



GOAL 1 
OUTREACH 



Objective* 



i 

Optional 
Activities 



Outcome 



X number of women are reached with introductory 
information about nontraditional occupations as a 
promising career option. 

Newspaper articles, school bulletin, radio and TV 
interviews, presentations to women's groups, want 
ads ih newspaper, public service announcements, etc. „ 

Mpmen are attracted to the school for in-depth foe- # * 
cupational information . 
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GQkl i \ .Objective 
CAREER * 

EXPLORATION *- • 

w f * Optional 

. * Activities , 

^ Outcome 



X number o 
they need 




receive the information about NTO 
infonmed career decisions. . 



Career exploration course, workshop, readings and 
films .industry tour, hands-on tryouts, etc. 

Women who decide NTO is appropriate for them begin 
~*the enrollment process. 



GOAL 3 
ENROLLMENT 


Objective 


X number of women, enroll in NTO occupational 
^tr#ining programs. 




Optional 
Activities 


Testing, math refresher course, individual coun- 
seling, walking women through registration 
procedure, etc. ' 




Oytcome 


Wop^pn obtain appropriate NTO training. 


GOAL 4 


OW native 


X number of women complete NTO occupational 



RETENTION 
IN TRAINING 



training. 



Optional 
Activities 



Outcome 



) 



Support group, staff training,- consultations with 
instructors, assertiveness training, extra math 
help, linkages' with community services, physical 
fitness training, arranging part-time jobs, etc. 

Women are placed in training-related jobs. 



GOAL 5 
PLACEMENT 



Objective 



Optional 
Activities 



X number of women are placed in appropriate NTO 
jobs. ^ 

Mock interviews, support groups, ^contacts with 
employers, consultation with instructors and place- 
ment personnel, etc. 



Outcome 



Women are working in satisfactory NTO jobs.- 



GOAL 6- 
FOLLOWUP 



Objective 



Optional 
Activities 



Outcomes 



X nunber of women are working in NTO j^t>s T months 
after leaving school. Information is obtained that 
will aid in improving the« progranf 1 s' services. 

Support group, individual 0 contacts with women, 
contact* with employers, work With placement 
officers, , etc. 

^ »...-' 
Women's continued success on the -job; improved NTO 
program. 
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PLANNING YOUR ACTIVITIES 

: 

You will * need to choose the ac- 
tivities you will offer in each goal 
area you -undertake. Ir subsequent 
chapters we describe a variety of 
activities for each goal; they are 
presented in chart form in Chapter 1 . 
They, are not . intended as prescrip- 
tions. In choosing your activities, 
consider: 



* The time they'll take f 

* Your budget, 

* Qther starf required for adv! 
or work, - \ 

* What you and your colleagues . ) **\ 
'believe will most effective 
and practical -in your school. 



In planning your activities , yoa 
may find it helpful touse an outline 
like, the following. As an example, 
we are using an industry tour , one of 
the activities that can be used in 
career exploration. 





c 


Activity % ' « 


. INDUSTRY TOUR ^ 


• - * 
Purpose 


To give women a realistic idea of what NTO jobs 




ap* like. 


Consists of 


'Contact and arrangements with employer. 




Develop agenda: role models,- tour of facilities, 




speaker to describe jobs and salaries, sign-up sheet. 




Publicize tour. 




Plan future contacts with women who sign up. 


Leads to 


Jndiv^diial appointments with women who sign up t 



Each of the "sub-activities," such as SETTING NUMERICAL GOALS 

"publicize tour t " aiao' needs to be . 
Rlanned >x but ;you obviously dort't need 4 If you are required to, or prefer 
to plan every detail of every activ- * to, set nunericW goals, there is un- 
ity of every goal before you start fortunately, no. sure % formula we can 
youj program. 'List enough of the give you. Numbers .depend or} how many 
highlights so that you will be able student places are available in your 
to organize your time well later on. target NTO occupational programs, the 
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speed with which 'wpmen are likely to 
resjtond to your efforts, the overall 0 ' 
economic situation in your' community , 
and others. Moreover, your k final 
numerical^ goal may be placements, 
completions, oV enrollments. We - 
suggest that you consult with knowl- 
edgeable people in {our school and 
ask their advice on] reasonable nu- 
merical 'goals/ And (try to aim, for 
the midpoint between being 
over-ambitious and over-modest. 

Percentage goals are easier. If 
your school now has a 50% completion 
rate and you want to do at least this 
well , your program goal should be 50% 
or 60% completions. 

Your plan iS now complete. The 
entire process should require from 
one month (minimimi) to three months 
(comfortable) . 

We suspect that no one has ever " 
operated a program exa'ctly as 
planned. Your plans are guides, and 
tq that extent they are as important 
as roadmaps in an unfamiliar area. 
If you take a wrong tyrn you can get * 
back to the main road, and once you 
arrive at your destination you may' 
ctecide on a better route next time. 
But it wo.uld be foolhardy not to take - 
your map at allj or not to use it. t 
So make your p}an carefully, and 
follow it as closely as you .can. . ^ ^ 

+\ 

III,' BUDGET 



MTO pfogrSro budgets vary. . Ac- 
tivities and salary levels differ. 
Some costs in some schools are part 
of the general , operating expenses 
while in other* they are separate 
program line items. 

Nevertheless, here are the line 
items you will probably want to 
include. 

Minimum Budget Line Items 

Salaries and fringe benefits 
Full-time program coordinator 



Half-time secretary (fliay be work- 
study student) 
Printing and duplicating 
Telephone 
Postage - 
Office supplies ' < 
Materials ( including^audiovisual 

supplies) 
Local travel 

y 

Other Line Items 

Equipment rental or purchase (e.g., 

typewriter) 
Advertising (print <and electronic 

media) 

Instructors (for workshops, hands- 

_on tryouts) 
CQnsimiable materials in hands-on 
tryouts 

Speakers (including role models) 
*Pefr counselors { 
Additional secretarial or staff 
time - * • ' 

Out-of-state travel for conferences 
Consultants 

Emergency loan fund for NTO women 

AS with making a schedule, try to 
build a little maneuvering room into 
• your budget to allow for unexpected 
costs. 



IV, LOCATING YQWfl PROGRAM 

SI HOLE SITE OR MULTI-SITE? 

* *■ 

Two of our five site directors 
operated their. NTO programs on two 
campuses simultaneously. If your 
school has more* than one campus, you 
will need to think about the pluses 
'and minuses of dividing your time. 

Advantages of a Multi-Site Location 
» 

*• The progranf is school-wide, which 

gives you more visibiliity and 
1 *clout%" * 

• You maytiave more occupational 
•programs to suggest. 

** You should be able to reach more 
women. 

* Differences in educational *prac- 
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tice.can give'you choices:- a 
multi-site 'director suggested 
that women who lacked* confidence 
in their math ability enroll in 
electronics at one particular 
campus because math was empha- 
% sized less there • 

* You haye more people to learn 
from,* more people to help you. 

Disadvantages of a Multi-Site 

Location 

* You spend a lot of time traveling 
between sites. 

* Scheduling is more difficult, 

* You need a secretary in each 
plade, or at least someone to 
cover* the phor*e for you. 

* Records you need may be at your 
other office. 

* You are more difficult to reach. 

Consider your goals, resources, and' 
energy level. If you want 4 to com- 
promise t you could run a single-site 
program the first year and expand to 
multi-site £he second. On the other 
hand f our two multi-site directors 
report that while they sometimes felt 
frustrated and fragmented, having two 
campuses gave them a flexibility. -that 
benefited the program.- 



WHERE TO ESTABLISH TOUR OFFICE 

If you have a choice about where 
your office can be located, there are 
some considerations you might want to 
take into accounts Our site direc- 
tors suggested 'thV following advan- 
tages. * 

A counseling center; women's cen- 
ter, or student affairs location: 

* You are with like-minded peers. 

* YoUican generate support from 
counselors. 

* It is convenient for counselors 
to refer women- to you. 

Bear the registration arelY ~" 

v * * 

•You ban check class schedule * 
details quickly. 



* You can conveniently accompany 
women through the registration 
* process. 



In the technical 
buildings; 



and industrial 



* You have ready access td women 
in NTO occupational training. *• 

* It is easier to establish rapport 
with NTO instructors. 

One disadvantage of a women 1 s 
center location is that NTO career 
exploration conducted there may* be 
more difficult for some women. NTO 
Jobs may appear riskier than they 
really are when compared to the tra- 
ditionally female, "safe" jpbs pro- 
posed by other women's center counse- 
lors. If you will have a women 1 s 
center location, establish a separate 
identity by means oT signs, posters, 
photographs, and boo^g. that clearly 



say: ?This 
place." 



is the women's NTO 



V . COMMON-SENSE EVALUATION^ 

"NTO is still new enctogh, that 
no one knows exactl/ how it* J' 
should be done. It's "an evolv- 
ing program tad therefore many 
pieces are not in place yet. 
Good evaluation helps you put 
• together the pieces better each 
time anJund*" 

— • An NTO program coordinator 

She put her finger oj/( the most 
important use* of evaluation: it 
gives you the knowledge yoif oeed to, 
fiod out what's really happening, 
what's working w$JLl , and what needs 
fixing. He call this program (or 
formative) 4 evaluation. 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION 



V 



\ The evaluation we are suggesting 
/here may b£ "different from the kind 
•you' are thinking of. It doesh't re- , 
Squire multiple regressions, control 
groups t pre- and post-tests t or other 
"elaborate research techniques. ' In- 
stead, you u;*e observations, frequent 
progress conversations, simple ques- 
tionnaires, and above all an atmos- 
phere that encourages everyone — 
* yourself, women, instructors, counse- 
lors, and others — r to be responsible 
for improving the program. 

The point is' that you'll probably 
make mistakes. Some are immediately 
obvious: if no one shows up for a 
workshop on a topic you know is popu- 
lar, you naturally suspect your out- 
reach technicjues. But some mistakes 
are much more subtle. What if womert 
are dropping out and they're not 
cpming to tell you why? It might be 
child care problems, in adequate^ path ^ 
skills, sexist instructors, poor i 
, career counseling, financial emer- 
gencies, or other reasons. Unless 
you Jcnow what the problem is, you 
can't fix it* 

1 We are therefore suggesting that 
you solicit feedback « from everyone' 
involved in the program, actively, 
regularly, and systematically. The 
best way is simply to talk to people. 
Ask than how things are going. 

This can take some creative 
thinking. - A woman who enrolled in 
transportation management 'at one of 
our field test sites reluctantly told 
the site>*Irector that she was going 
to h£v*"to drop out. W I don't under-' 
Crid what\the instruct^ is sayi'ng. 
Everybody else doe», so' I guess I'm - 
Just stupid." When the site director 
called the other four woofen in the 
class, each one — at first said , 
everything was fine. They had all 
been embarrassed to ask for help 
because "I'm the only one who doesn't 
iwderstand." You can imagine their 
relief when they found eut they 
weren't alone. The result? The 
women got together, figured out where 
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they were confused, and asked the in- 
structor for extra help. The site 
director kept in touch with the in- 
structor to make sure that the women 
were doing better. 1 

* In this case, good evaluation 
prevented five unnecessary dropouts. 

How You Get It 

The feedback you need can be ob- 
tained in a number of ways, all of 
them~simpl-e. 

Feedback from NTO women: 

* Short questionnaires, either one 
per major activity or at regular 
intervals on all activities. 

* How-are-we-doing sessions * with ^| 
groups. 

* Regular progress reviews by 
appointment. 

* Impromptu stock-taking in con- 
versation . 

* Exit, ihterviews jt end of a 
career exploration course or upon 
completion of training. 

* Observation: looking, and 
listening, and thinking. 

Teedback from faculty and st^ff:"* 

* Individual appointments. 

* Staff meetings. 

* Discussiops after activities such 
as workshops. 

* Short questionnaires. 

'To help you do program eval- 
uation, we have included short sec- 
tions on evaluation at the -end of 
Chapters 4 through 8 (C^utreach 
through Placement and Followup). In 
each one, we suggest simple and com- 
mon-sense questions to ask and/or 
questionnaires to use that ar$ appro- 
priate tp the fbbject Covered in the 
Chapter. In- addition, we have inclu- 
ded • .sample evaluation forms in 
Appendix F. ~\ Adapt them to fit your 
needs. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY EVALUATION 

Thetff ffa-^ls^econd type «f evtlu-;. 
ation which is of great importance 
and .takes very little time to do. 
•Those who' are backing, jfou f n 5ome way 
— your w school m by ,its sponsorship, 
your fundirig source bjc its* dollars — 
have -Jf right to know "that you* are 
producing results. We call this 
accountability (or summat:ive) 

evaluation. 

« - £ 

J The information . they want is 
usually in terms of numbers. How 
many Women, for example f 

, * have been reached by your 
outreach techniques? 

* attended your career exploration 
# activities? 

• *, enroled in jjontraditibnal oc- 
cupations pijogramslas a, result 
m erf. your efforts? " , " 

* completed their training? 

* got NTO jobs? 

How do thfein NTO salaries compare 
witjh ..those 
salaries? 
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opjbions to women' bpH|i^0s.> This is 
not fragging* btM^HnflH^d communjea- 
i and an ^ssXaPal strat.eglo.' 
move. . If yotf "don'trtell them* .they 
won't know? If » they don't know f your 
ability to' reach your goals is dimin- , 



- ished. 



^of their " previous 



Accountability evaluation 



tion^is \ 
puires. i 



v*ry 
s a 



easy to do. All J.t repui 
m system for record-keeping and . an 
♦ "^ ability to cgtunt. We^aye/in£jluded 
^ffpiri Appendix F Hpample retord-ke«ping 
form you 'can dme or 2dopt to keep 
track of what fte happening to the 
women y$u come in contact 

The information jj«rr^trtjtain .by 
means of accountability, evaluation is m 
very^ useful for/anotter purpose: 
•public relations. Msny^MTO program 
coordinators stress the importance of 
blowing your own horn by- letting your 
school and the community know th^t 
your ^program is a winner. When you 
let th* president' of the school know 
that you have Increased female *Nfo 
enrollment by ik% 9 he will; be more 
likely tp support the creation of a 
chil^ jpre center on ^campus % When 
y^Uet counselors* Know th^t mope 
womeh signed^ up* for .art* NTO darwr 
woHea^pp than for any . 2ompar4fclle» 
evetft in the la*t- fivi^ y^arsy^hW 
*ikely* to suggest lm) ' 



«wlll # be *more 



3 - 



suggest 

If 



BENEFITS ;0F EVALUATION 
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Here are some of the changes Jbhat 
ffave stefome<k f rom Valuation results. 
As you can see, the strengthening of 
the NTO. program is substantial. 

"t now combine apprenticeships 
with other NTO options .in a 
single; >forkshop f rather than * 
devoting- a whole course to them. 

T , I changed this when I found out 
that there. are vvery few appren-i, . 

. ti^eship openings. * 

*■ ** • » 

POur school is open entryrOfferi 

exit -and doeateit require plage- ^j^; 

ment tests. iRe course plat^e^ Wt- 

ment counseling apparently .lsi^ f t"i|^^ 

too good, as we discovered when 

Several women were advised to 

sign up foe math courys that 

were too advanced foythen). We 

now offer math assessment teflflf 

"to our women on an optional * • f * 
basis, and there's rarely a math'-- 

-placement problem. . The coiWge f - 
hasbe^n so impressed they're 3 
talking about doing this for -ail 
stpdents." * 0 , . 

* • . . - / 

"Given fcfce high, need I was, f 
able to ^demonstrate for tutoring V^, 
In^Ath and technical vocabulary, 
more money was .assigned to thp * 
Learning Development Center /for 
tutors." 

» 

"An electronics instructor 
called me to say thajt a "woman 
In his class whose grades artf 
usually' tope lin't doing at all 
'well lately i and she dfdirU^' 
want to tell him why % when he 
asked. , But she told m^;, One of 
her kids was getting Into 
trouble' In school . I put her In * 
touch with a family counseling f 
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agency in* town, and th^fseemeA 
£o help. She didn't tell the in- 
str.uctor because it would look x 
like asking for speotal privi- 
lege? , she said. Her grades are 
back- up now. " - * JJ 

"Questionnaire results showed 
• that women identified ignorance 
about tools as one of their har- 
dest problems at the, beginning 
of the carpentry program. S6 
now I pay the "carpentry instruc- 
tor tot three houri*Bfefore the 
series ter starts to teach all the 
. women who want to come (and I 
really push it!) a quick lesson 
on basic tools. It's'helped * 
lot." 

■* # This is a sampling of some of the 
problems and the solutions evaluation 
can uncover, the benefit far exceeds 
the effort'. 



CHAPTER. 3: COORDINATING YOUR RESOURCES 
■ * 
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m An NTO program cuts across all personnel levels in a school — 
administrators, faculty, and staff. It cuts across aiVfunctions ~ 
outreach, administration, instruction, counseling, financial aid , 
placement/ and others. And it involves community people — employers,- s 
.NTO, workers, % an^ community agencies and organizations — as well as 
school people. 

Since, you can't do everything by yourself, this chapt.er tells you 
how to tiuild on the support you've already identified and how to take 

* ^advantage of existing resouraes in your school and your community. When 

you coordinate your resources Well, you avoid needless duplication of 
effort (and burnout problems). You also create a team atmosphere, 
improve cownunication , and make the permanent * adoption of your program 
more likely. , 

' > • V 
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I. ADHMISTRATIVfe SUPPORT , 

For an NTO program to be success-. 
ful 9 administrative Suppdrt is only 
slightly less important tharf an* NTO 
program coordinator. 

« WHAT ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT BR<CS 

tou ; 

It brings you, visitfility f 
legitimacy, and clout. Having the 
top person or* people publicly behind 
you allows you to influence top-level 
decisions so that they' benefit NTO 
women. Their decisions 1 and your 
own) are then implement mk other 3 
more energetically x tflj ^ might 
otherwise be. * 



■j 



"There's been a lot of talk 
lately about budget cutting. ' 
Someone said in a faculty meeting 
that we might cut 6ur NTO program . 
to save some money. Our president 
said, 'Absolutely not. 1,1 




Here is what our si^H Sectors 

^ had to say ' £^bout admini Jrfctive 
support. ^ 

"The President iuvited me 
ahd another ^ew pgr son to a 
small lunchedn rfTOi ten signi- 
ficant supporters of my project. 
Introducing me to the *de*n4 and 
department heads was the best 
thing that could have happened 
to establish the credibility 
of the program In the school. 
" I'm sure a lot of the cooper a- 
.^fom^I've gotten is due td that." 

"ff the Academic Dean hadn't 
. assigned the registrar to 1 go 
with me -to the company, I 
wouldn't have been f£e to set 
up the upgrading course thfcre." 

"When I first mat with the . 
Dean of Industrial Technology 
about! the program, he waa 
" ^abruptNand almost iniultlfig. 

^After trying diplomacy ari<0 per- 
~* auMijm, I told him hettghjt not 
. likaM the idea of a women 9 a. pro- 
graJ^but the President' does, so 4 . 
he'd have to cooperate. No prob* 
1 em .since then. It sure is N 
use Ail to be able to puH rank 
when ydu need to*" 



HOW YOU' CAN SECURE TftESE BENEFITS 



If your top administrator 
doesn't personally introduce you 
to deans; department heads j and 
influervtJLal faculty members, % in- 
troduce yourself. * 
Keep'AdraJnistr a tor s informed . 
Send flWfe: 
— nteoips 

5?. ^valuation results 

^ciDpies of local publicity 
et'wi^th them periodically. 
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For example, vtfien the v four woraeff* 
emsolletf in an electronics class got 
the four highest grades on the mid- 
term exam, i the site director sent a 
memo fiffcoufc it to all of her school's 
$op administrators . Ab ianother * 
jschoolj %he NTO .program coordinator 
sends -a&fWio every semester to all 
adminis trato rs , faculty , and staff. 
It liitsF^ie. women who.^Ave enrolled 
in JfTO' trailing. Sh£ sends a single 
lls6 rather than s£arate ones 'by 
occupational, program because "it 
really impresses people to see all 
thSse names a" 

I Remfember 
can't help* bei 
is "really hap 
if nobody tells 
administrators* wh 
— In TV, radifc, 




hat administrators 
insulated from what 
" in the school 
Give credit to 
you can:* 
d. newspaper 



interviews; , 
— In progress reports f % \ 

Like the ' rest oft us, administrators * 
enjoy hearing good news — especially 
about favorable publicity for the- 1 * 
School and fuH-time equivflents - 
. (FTE'al. 
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IWOM THE SYSTEM 



o 

ERIC 



It* a very important to kqow yotir* 
'system andv operate yithin its rul#s 

especially if you are new ,to the 

school^. .If you step on a few toes 
lightly once or twice, you 1 11 be 
forgiven.. Do it heavily or oftfen, and 
you oujy not recover the good will you 
have lost. 



*Thqre la in-fighting among the 
vice presidents — natural tent- 
orial competition and' jealousy.* 
But the program outs across all 
lines/ I've been very careful to 
involve every on* of the vice 
presidents from the very begin- 
ning, so that all of- them can 
say, /This is our program 1 
instead oWfcis program." 




II. 'WOMCIltC WITH FACULTY AND STAFF 



WHY IT'S IMPOIIJAIIT 



Your role -as an NTp program coor- 
dinator is dual. tin the one hand, 
you will deliver a number of services 
directly designing outreach mate- 
rial*, conducting all or part of ca- 
reer exploration events, an* counse- 
lling women, for example. .On the 
other hand, you will coordinate the 
efforts % of miny others in your 
school who provide necessary services 
^tp .women — r&eoruitment specialises, 
financial aid staff,' registration/ad- 
missions ataff, insfcructdrs, counse- 
lors, developmental studies specia- 
lists, placement' apecialista, and 
po>si>bly others. 

These people are usually 
, competent professional*. They do 
their Jobs as well with female stu- 
• denta as with male students. Some- 
tinea, however, there may be pro- 
blems. One i&±he atatus quo problem 
discussed In Chapter 1: sincre there 
have rarely been women in the auto 
body program, .counselors may not 
think to suggest it. Another ia that 
,few /peoplt r.ealixe how much our 



society has changed in the last 
decade or two. They are therefore 
unaware of women's needs for high- 
paying, jobs. A common problem is 
that people may n6t understand the 
consequence* of the different ways 
men end women sre social i zed • For 
example, many male students find 
technical language perfectly clear , 
while many women who haven't had the 
opportunity, to learn It as girls t 
find it difficult. 

For an NTO program to be success- 
ful, you must obtain the cooperation 
of the "unenlightened" and the "pro- 
fessional* as well as the actively * 
supportive ^members of your stsff and 
faculty, while" .neutralizing the 
"sexists" if possible. * Our site di- 
rectors and other NTO program 
coordinators emphasized the impor- 
tance of* good will and respect from 
other members of the school communi- 
ty, noting correctly that their pro- 
grams could not have accomplished as 
much as thfcy did without it. 

For these reasons, we emphasize 
the fact that it is critical to work* 
effectively with your faculty^and 
staff. * 



WORKING WITH FACULTY 

On an Individual Basis . To build 
simple good will, use simple methods: 

* Have coffee with faculty membera. , 

* C%11 them or visit to ask how \ 
things are going or to difeuss a 
pending event. 

* Ask them for advice on a matter 
within their expertise. 

9 Offer to help them out. 
t 

"I had lundh with an office 
equipment repair inatruetor. f 
'In thia 3ob you have to loqk * , 
,/ good, kite told m. 'I oan tall a 
-guy hSW got to loaa weight, that ^ 
ha 'a got to draas battar. I Juat 
oan't bring ayself to aay that to 
a tnaan. 1 Ha waa grataful when I 
- offered to talk to\ the woaian' he ^ 
aeant.* " X— — 
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A favor you can do for counselors 
is to jralk to, any women who might be 
interested in NTO about training and 
career options. - Those counselors who 
are uninformed about technical and 
industrial occupations should be glad 
to aco#pt your offer . Oui; site di- 
rectors neceived^nraqy referrals from 
other counselor: 

Group Sessions 

* Invite there to career exploration 
events 9 

• Hold a "media fair." Invite - 
faculty and staff to jiew a\jdio- 
visual materials. 

"We aaked the* which films to 
buy. A welding instructor said 
that the equipment in one film 
was outdated/ We benefited from 
their expertise and they learned 
something about NTO." 

9 Hold a st*££-orienfration meeting, 
with the notice signed by a top 
administrator » Site director 
Mary Jane Gillespie of Northerri 
Essex Community College did thjs. 

— Describe your program. 

— Brjng in a panel of NTO women 
role models (trained at your 
school, if possible). 

— ► Distribute handouts on Jobs, 
salaries, etc. 

The results were valuable for her 
program: 



■ Ideas that had been in my 
plans were raiaed by the worien \ 
on. the panel and then pieked 
up by the stkff. This make a 
them staff i^eaa and not juat 
mine. Tor example, one wo*an 
described how hard it was to bev 
the only woman in her ola**. : • 
An instructor approached me a 
few daya later with clustering 
plana. Then two counselor $ told 
me thfy thought support youpa * 
would help, am) offered to help 
act one up." 



/ t 



Formal staff training is usually 
not necessary if the preceding meth- 
ods are used; If you see the need 
for it, hov/ever, obtain administra- 
tive approval first. Your state sex 
equity coordinator or regional sex 
desegration Assistance* center (see 
Appendix C for addresses) can provide 
or recommend training consultants 
If you would prefer to conduct staf 
training yourself, workshop material 
are listed in the bibliography 
(Appendix H). a 

Task Force o r Campus Committee 
^ 

' Even though you are probably the 
only person with official responsibi- 
lity for the NTO program, there is 
nevertheless a way to spread, its 
planning and implementation among 
other ^people. This is to create a 
task Jprce, -or campus* committee, for 
your program In the example given 
above, the site director achieved, her 
goal of having an NTO task force grow 
out of the staff meeting. Membership 
in the v task force was voluntary, 
which ensured that motivation and in- 
terest were high. 

The day-to-day running of the 
program will still be up to you, but 
a< task force ^brings you a number of 
important advantages: 

* Reusing on the needs of NTO 
wopan can reveal the existence of 
institutional ^barriers whose re- 
moval can benefit all students. 

11 The broad base of the task force 
permits action to proceed on sev- 
eral fronts simultaneously, and 
mult^lies your eyes and ears. 

* Communication among departments 
Is enhanced as people find out 

* what others are doing and pool 
theif 1 resources for common goals 

* Task force members become active 
' NTO supporters. They can be 

advocates for the continuation of 
the program and encourage people 
in^their department* tp become 
supporters as well. 

* They receive the gratification of 
involvement in an effort- that- is 

* different from their ordinary re- 
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§poneibilitiea *nd challenging in , 
its need for creative thinking 
and action. The task force pro- 
vides an opportunity for prpfes- 
sional growth. 

• Broad representation on the task 
force contributes to the institu- 
tion-wide impact of your program. 

• If your position is not' ref undid , 
the MTO effort will continue, 
although at a reduced level; 
through the awareness and commit- 
ment of task force members. 

One site's task force discussed 
< jpys to make it' clear to women that 
Excellence in advan6ed math is not 
required for many HTO Jobs. Discus- 
sion mo^d to general math instruc- 
tional problems: large class size, 
increasing use of part-time faculty 
with little committment to the school, 
the loss of talertted math instructors 
to higher-paying \k>bs in industry, 
etc; The group decf*ad to focus its 
efforts on improving math instruc- 
tion f# a benefit for MTO and other 
students alike. They also decided to 
plan a conference on women, math,. and 
technology for the school and the 
public at large. 

One site director has a word of 
caution for you, which grew out of 
her own experience: 

•Don't overload the people 
who have been wpportive. The 
~ instructors who donated their 
time for the fall eiploratory 
course were not asked to do 
that again in the spring. * 



WDRKIWG WITH 3UPPOBT STAFF 

You will certainly need a secre-' 
tary to keep redords,type, file, and 
answer the phojyL. In particular , 
someone has to/cover the office when 
you are away from your- desk for out- 
reach activitiea and meetings.. Aside** 
from ,c£Vcring the telephone, a / half- 
time secretary is usually epougfv. * 
It's important to establish right 
from the start who la rearfoneible for 



the telephone when both you and your 
secretary are awayf 

•When it got to the point where 
I waa getting ten td twenty calls 

,»a day, the department aecretary 
refused, saying it was too much 
work and it wasn't her Job. How 
e?uld my work-study student/ifi- 
swer the phone when she wasn't 
there? People started to complain 
I wasn't returning their calls. 
I didn't know they had cilled! I 

^had to go. to the campus dean 
three times before the department • 
secretary accepted that taking my 

v messages was part Of her Job." 

Take pains to choose- an assistant 
who • is warm and welcoming. Some 
women's first 'contact with the pro- 
gram may be the secretary, and a t cold 
or unhelpful attitude may discourage 
them from proceeding any further, 

^ Jf you don't have the funds to 
pay a secretary, a work-study student 
is a fine solution, particularly if 
the student ls< an NTO woman. Programs 
have been able to use student interns 
as well, sometimes assigning" them 
special tasks such as preparing and 
mailing flyers. / 

WhilVwe are on the subject of 
clerical Jptaff, be sure they don't 
perceive you**** "dumping on" . their 
Jobs* 'They will be understandably 
resentful if their ' occupations con- 
stantly play the role of "Brand X" in 
comparison with high-salaried NtO 
Jobs. 

Finally, don't forget to intro- 
duce yourself to receptionists and 
switchboard operators tf soon as you 
begin your progr^ so they know where 
to refer visitors and callers. If 
you are regularly at another loca- 
tion, let them knowj^iir s<fhedule and 
wher»e to reach^ yoi/T 

. "Mow for the resources ymj identi- 
fied whempu laid the groun&WQj* for 
your program: the, edviaorm cotaa^t- 
tee , employees , and community 
organizations. 
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,111. WORKING WITH ADVISORY 

^COMMITTEES , . 

As a postsecondary vocational- 
technical school 9 you have *tady 
access to advisory committees (y in 
^aoB^^Mtees, boards of trustees) — 
one .for the school as* a whole, others 
for Ihdividyal occupational programs. 
If you have a women's center in your 
school, there nay be an additional 
advisory committee Tor that. -Advi- 
sory committees can be very useful* to 
MTO programs by providing ~ 

• Information on local v Job demand 
in your groundwork phase (one 
site director used her school's 
advisory committee heavily and 
successfully -for this). 

• Contacts with employers for 
placement of NTO women. 

• Corttacts with employers for 
scholarships and donations of 

. money and tools. 

• Making recommendations to the 
school on your behalf. 

• Perspective; / 

"An educational institution 
fills into a mindset that is 
quite different from business 
or industry 

First try to get yourself placed 
on the agenda of each relevant advi- 
sory committee (school-wide and those 
for your target occupational pro- 
grams). You will probably have to go 
through your top administrator, di- 
rectly or through channels, tor. the 
school-wide one and through depart- 
ment heads for the occupational pro- 
gram committees/ This X* another 
instance where administrative support 
helps. * Particularly if you can't 
address the. full committee, find out 
who is most likely to help you and 
talk to those members individually. 
Finally, keep, them informed thnough ' 
progress reports. 



IV. WORKING WITH EMPLOYERS 

MTO program director* across the 
country agree it is essential td'raeet 
employers in your occupational target 
areas early pn and to keep in touch 
with them regularly. This is only 
logical, since the point of an NTO 
program is NTO Jobs for women. 



Use «»ployer^ forj 

Assessing local job demand. 
Tellfhg you the courses their 
ployees should havey Regardless 
of the school's degree or certi- 
ficate requirements, some employ 
ers prefer more math, less elec- 
tronics, etc. 

Speaking at career exploration 
events. 

Giving release time to their fe- 
male employees to sefve^as role 
models in your program. 
Scholarships and donations. 
Part-time, work-study, or co-op 
jobs for glO students. 
Publicizing your program in the 
organizations they belong to 
(e.g., Chamber of Commerce, 
Rot*ry, Kiwanis, Jaycees., and 
other civic groups) . 
Giving interview strategy tips. 1 
Providing Job referrals and Jobs 



The employer efforts of one of 
our site directors paid off hand- 
somely: , 

tt An advisory committee member 
told me about a loftil ' company 
that was under Affirmative 
Action pressure, ko the presi- 
dent of the company was happy 
to hear about my program. He 
- donated $3,000 to the school , 
renewable annually , for women 
training in hia field. And 
-even though he can't make 
hiring commitments for a year or 
twp from not* I'm *ur« he will 
hire some of the women hia , 
company's money put through k 
' school .* * 
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problems can arise when too many 
people from a school ^make contacts 
with employers. An employer who is 
visited by five people - representing 
^te different programs can under- 
^ndably feel hounded and react 
n egatiy#i#. Another problem c&*T to 
light at.a field test site, according 
to an administrator there: 1 



•Our site director told me that 
when she went to -see an important 
employer, -she had to correct some 
misinformation another staff mem- 
ber had given him about our ser- w 
vices. She had to counteract the 
ip^ression that we must be pretty 
disorganized. As a result, we 
now coordinate all employer 
contacts." 

There is more information on erm- 
ployers in Chapter 4 (Outreach), 
Chapter * 8 (Placement and Followup), 
and elsewhere. 



RESOURCES 



"Cfcmjiunity agencies and organiza- 
tions 'are useful to you in two maJo£ 
way^: as spurses for* referrals to 
your program and as providers 6f ser- 
vices to HTO wbmen. Of-ten , 
community resource can play both 
roles for you. For example, a^faraily 
counseling center waiting room might 
be a good place to put flyers^ about 
your program, and you might want to 
refer, a wom^n there Iwho is having 
home problems. ' ! 



"I met with the superintendent - 
of schools and representatives^ • 
of the teacher^s 1 union to dis- 
cuss how my program migh£ help 
some of the thousands of 
teachers being laid off to find 
new careers. We agreed that I. 
would organize i day-long con- 
ference on MTO careers for 
teachers to be held at the 
school*. It will be paid for 
Jointly by the union and the 
, local school committee. The 
plan included a followup work- 
shop at the union, a meeting 
with the Division of 
Employment Security personnel, 
and a Job fair Several weeks 
after the conference. " 

% Techniques for " working with 
community resources: 

* Send them a written description 
of the purpose and services of 
your projura. 

• Ask for ^meeting with the di- 
rector apd, if possible, the 
staff. Describe your program, 
answer questions. 

. * Keep them informed of your pro- 
gress vith reports or memos. 
•iUite them to career exploration 
events.^ 

•As one site director did, provide 
' staff training. ' 

* , See Appendix B for a list, of the 
types of agencies and organizations 
you' might want to centact /in your 
community. There is more information 
on this topic in Chapter 4, Outreach. 



You can Apeak to the staff of the 
org an itft ion. about your program,, and 
sometimes be asked to do more: 

•Job' Service was very suppor- 
tive and asked me to give inper- 
vio* training to their counsel- 
ing st a f.f on occupational mi 
stereotyping, whioh I did. 
Sinoe then, they've sent a num- 
ber of women t$ me ..* 



± 



VI. WORKING WITH ROLE MODELS 

WHT^AKE ; ROLE ^ODELS IHPORTAttT? 

Role models are wbmen who have 
already chosen an WTO eareer. They 
may be students completing their 
tr-airling or working in NTO Jobs.- 
Rol« models are one of the .most 
important elements of an MTO program. 
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Since women/have jrane 
Jobs ip the past, they usBB^PEhink 

only of traditionally female Jobs. 
When they Jiave the- opportunity to see 
and hear MTO women, they can begin to 
sfe themselves in MTO Jobs.^ The pre- 
sence of role models caTf'do more to 
demonstrate the reality of MTO career 
options than your most eldquent 
words. 

"For the woman who^ wonders if 
m she is too old, or ouWof the 
labor market- too, long, or if 
she's smart enough to do it, 
ft the best answer \s to see a 53 > 
/ year old granctaother in elec- * 
tronics who has Just bought her 
first house. * 

In addition to helping* women en- 
vision themselves in' NTO careers, 
rote modjels are very much needed to 
give advice and guidance to women in 
your program from the vantage point 
of experience: they f ve been there. 
A role model can reassure ,new MTO 
women that they were also intimidated 

^by the machines at first, that they 
/also thought they'd never handle the 

. math, that they were also convinced 
they were the only ones nofrto under- 
stand the lectures. Role models caTi 
give^ them tips on making it through: 
sources of child care, what to say to 
parents who don 1 t understand why you 
have chosen an NTO career, the best^ 
way to study for an exam, what to 
wear to an interview, what you can 
expect on the Job, and many others. 



WHEW DO TOU USE ft OLE MODELS? 

Use role models frequently in: 

• Outreach . Feature them in your 
publioity materials with pic- 
tures, thumbnail sketches, and 
interviews. Bring them with you 

* to television and radio talk 
shows. Have them interviewed for 
newspaperjjftfcraies . 

§ Career iffploratlon . Ask ttjem to 
speak to your groups individually 
or in panels, and leave a lot of 
time for queationa. In an indus- 



try tour, have the company sche- 
dule a panel discussion with MTO 
* women working there. 

* Support . Use MTO women wfeo will 
graduate soon as peer counselors 
for flew women, or use them in a 
buddy system (pairing a new stu- 
dent with a jiore experienced 
one) . Ask those who are working 
to coine to support group meetings 
or participate .in special 
workshops. 

* Job Preparation . Have them take 
the role of the^ interviewer in 
mock interviews. Ask t them to 
give advice on v bhe interview and 
Job experiences. 

* 

2 MTO Demonstrations . ' Include th$m 
in presentations to your faculty 
and staff at the beginning of 
your program, to advisory commit-^ 
tees or to employers you ftave in- 
vited to* learn r about the program. 

TECHNIQUES FOR USIMG ROLE MODELS 

Finding Role Models J 

In your initial contact with 
» local employers, ask to talk to any 
NTO women who are working there. 
Check school records to find MTO 
women who have already graduated. If 
NTO is very new In your area, you may 
not find more than a few,- but this is 
enough to start. They may be able to 
lead you to others. 

"Now our role model pool is so 
large that role models are find- 
ing other role models for me." 
* 

Seleoting Role Models . 

Help the women in.your program to 
identify with them by choosing nele 
models who art like them in age, job*, 
race, marital and • parental status, 
and any other factors that might be 
significant to your grdup. Look for 
role models who oan describe both the 
proa and the cons of nontreditional , 
work * and" training, or pair role 
models with positive and negative 
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ejfperiences to recount, to make sure 
that your women get a balanced view 
of NTO. 

i 

Keeping Track of Role Models 

Maintain a file, either in al- 
phabetical order or by job category, 
whichever is more helpful. Record 
where they work, how to reach them, 
and relevant personal information, 
such as age, marital status, and 
children. Make a note each time a 
role model participates in your 
program. 

There is a saftfple form for 
keeping track of role models in 
Appendix F. 

Maintaining Good Relations With^Role 
Models 

If possible, pay them a small 
honor arium for their time plus ex-, 
penses. Describe the rewards of the 
experience t& them; many role models 
get a great deal Qf pleasure in help- 
ing other women achieve the same fi- 
nancial and job satisfaction advan- 
tages they have found. And no matter 
how good a role model is, don f t 
burden her with too many requests. 



VII. AVOIDING COORDINATOR BURNOUT 

WHAT CAUSES BURNOUT? 

'[ It is not easy to be *n NTO 
program coordinator. You have a lot 
of learning to do — pbout NTO Jobs, 
salaries, and employers; about in- 
structors and occupational program 
requirements; about the special cir- 
ouas^tces many NTO women faca; and; 
fT yro're new to the school, about a 
great * deal of procedural and 
- political information. You have an 
NTO program to plan and implement. 
You have »any NTO women to sea. You 
coordinate publicity, carter explora- 
tion presentations f and placement. 
* You work with many .of tha school's 
departments and paoplt. 



You need to take care to pace 
yourself, or burnout — job exhaus- 
tion and frustration — will fesult. 

"It's not oi\ly the hours you 
have to spend,. but the integsity 
of energy you expend. 1 It's not 
just a job — at times it's more 
like a social movement. You 
don'rtCf home and leave it at 
work. At sdfce point you have to 
moderate the tempo. Tak^< 
break* Hav.e fun. Divorce your- 
self from the job from time to 
time so that you'll still'be 
around next year." 

One site director learned this 
lesson the ha/d way. She had not yet 
been assigned a promised sg£retary 
"and was racing the deadline to get 
her newsletter ready when she was 
asked to "drop everything for the 
rest qL the week" to work on a propo- , 
sal. Several thousand dollars had 
just become available to train* women 
for skilled Jobs in a labor-short 
non traditional occupation . "I've 
only been here for three months she 
told us at the time t "but witfj all 
the pressure I've had, I'm ready to 
walk out of this pi ace. " When she 
calmed down, she told the vice 
president who had made the request 
that she could not drop everything 
without seriously harming her pro- 
gram. Her decision was ^accepted. 
The experience taught hejj that if she 
wan t ed her pr ogr am to s uc c eed she ' d 
have to fend off extra demands on her 
time, *even for worthy causes. 

This site, director's problem is a 
common, one in schools that are under- 
funded and understaffed. Serving on 
committees, attending meetings, as-' 
corting visiting dignitaries, ahd 
planning ^school events help /aVjfoe • 
beginning to make your prograto visi- 
ble . Beyond a certain pop nt , how- 
ever , these activities may prevent 
you* from running your own program. 

> 
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HOW CAW YOU AVOID BURNOUT? 

# 

Our site directorAnd other HTO 
program coordinators give you these 
tips on avoiding burnout: 

^Get air the help you can from 
other people in your school. 
Be selective and flexible — set 
your priority. 
• • Meet regularly with "one sane 
perjgn" who yill tell\you^hat is 
bes^Po give up. 

* KeejTyour eye on why you're doing, 
what you're doing. 

* Keep records of how you spend 
your time ~ that will -help y<ju 
assess how you're actually using 

# your energies. 

* Do something each day that $&u 
know is important for your 
program. \ 

* Take workshops on assertiveness 
training anytime management. 

. * Ask yo\p^immediate%supervisor to 
run Afder ference for you. 

K 

& ABOVE ALL: 

* Relax. And laugh. 
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START-UP CHECKLIST 



, Starting with tbis chapter, We are including a short checklist as a reminder 
for you. Use it as your program ^ets underway. 

J w • 

In Appendix D f you will find a "maintenance" checklist. 0 Consult it from 
time to time once your program is running smoothly; to make sure you don't 
forget anything important. 



HAVEJTOU 

t 

... Learned your school's chain of command and decision making 
procedures? 



..•Identified sypportive staff? 




. .. Identified potential problems? 



... Informed faculty and staff abQUt your program? 



Had individual meetings with faculty and staff? 



Started your role model file? 



J 
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CHAPTER 4: OUTREACH 



T 



In this chaptfer you will f ind % a number of techniques you can use 
bo tli Within and outside of school for outreach. Using the*, you caifi 
acquaint large numbers of women with NTO as a career option and interest 
thera'in learning moi^e about NTO at the career exploration events at* your 
school. Successful MTO outreach calls for adapting your Channels of r 
communication and your messages so that they are targeted unrai?takabljr 
at women. 
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I. . STARTING f>OINTS 



* The iryr^iHion some women' receive 
^bout NTO v^jifeatreaih activities is 
all £hey freed; th$y jbypass the career 
exploration phase afid' enroll*in tftain-* 
ing ^irectly. For others, however/ 
' outi^fch is the Tirst step in learning 
enough about NTO tcf -riake ai^ informed 
decistoa for it or against itf 

'v • 

, fyWe Ose the tfefm "outreach" because 
it fits the r?btion of wide publicity 
better than "recruitment" does.* How- 
. ev^r, the ^ordsr are of tea used inter- 
changeably/ m A 

• t *» 

Your school prjjjftbl* has a funa-, 
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£ioning outreach ^stem in place, 
either formal (via an outreach or?. re- 
cruitment department staffed **by 
specialists) or informal (community 
contacts l}y a variety of sfch^gl per- 
sonnel^. In^a. few schools, no out- 
reach -is* done at all^ particularly 
when student places are filled without 
it. Ideally <#jowever , you should be 
able to count^n the backup of experi- 
enced personnel, funcfs for outreach, 
printed materials, etc. 



THE POWER OF THE STATUS QUO ^_ 

' > If this is so, why have the usual 
outreach techniques been unsuccessful 
in attracting women to fjj^before? 



, The re ason is the status quo. If 
a woman sees ^ a. flyer for the 
industrial engineering program, she 
assumes ifr's for men, fche way it's 
always been, and not for her. 

.^Simply announcing that male^inten- 
siv? training programs are ndw^kaH- 
W< ^ 
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abl^to (Somen usuaM.^ has litj^e 
effect. - When there>jft a history of 
exclusion,, intentional or not, people 
who; have b^n excluded don't always 
. rush to erft^ the gaPs -just because it 
hps finally swung open. In "addition 
Ita opening the gate, someone must; in- 
.fvite thera in ,$nfl escbrt them through. 
This is your job. NHO outreach is 



best understood as a certed educa- * 
^tional campaign, in which you make it 
clear that you afe talking to women: 
telling them what the career 'options 
are, what services y6u of fer , -and what 
jobs await them., • #- 

Outreach techniques for .NTO women 
are in most' respeets only extertsions 
of regular techniques. Later in this 
chapter we d i scass how^ you can use 
newspaper articles, catalog announce- 
ments, brochures, copnunity presenta- 
tions, and other common approaches. / 
The difference litfs primarily in focus 
and channel. A focus ^n women, means 
that the content of your outreach ac- 
tivities "will be adjusted so that it 
appeals to women. Finding new 
.channels to- reach women means using 
,some groups and publications you 
haven't* used before. 



BASIC STRATEGIES IN REACHING NTO WOMEN 

' * Know your population. 

^Recruit personally*. % 
. * Educate everybody. 

* Go to tfiere the women are^ 

* Target the message to Women,. 

t» Use role models (se4 Chapter 3» 
Coordinating Your^Resources) . 

* Mix yo.ur outreach techniques* 

* Have others recruit for you. 

Word of mouth will gradually take 
over.- Count on one successful Series 
of 4 career workshops .(discussed in 
Chapter 5) for this to begin to take 
hold. 1 
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, ^11. OUTREACH TECHNIQUES IN YOUR SCflOOL 

At every school , there are many 
,«**^omen who have not yet settled on a 
career choice. Perhaps they're taking 
a workshop offered by the women's cen-, 
ter, or a course in. the* continuing 

- education department. Perhaps they 
Want to find out what the school' 
offers. Perhaps they're spending some 

* time in developmental studies to im- 
prove their slalls before they eViter 

- /. *■ * 
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an occupational program. You don't 
hav<* to raid # female-intensive, 
occupational programs' to reach wom#n , 
in your schoo^. 

BASlt/ TECHNIQUES 

Print Brochures 

If you have a -graphics or public 
relations department , consult with 
staff on design.-* If you h^ve a print- 
ing pi^P"am, printir^fe costs to you 
should be Ipw or zero. Hake the cover 
attention-attracting : simple gra- 
phiqs, eye-catching colors, a .good 
slogan i etc. Examples are — 

* Women: . it's time for money in * 
f your/life. 

s 

* There is no such thing as a man's 
dob. _ ; , + 

* Women:* earn what you're worth. 

* Women: build your own future. 

On the iriside, briefly ^describe what 
MTO is and why it lf s desirable, and 
list your program '*s services al/ong 
with contact information. There are 
samples of brochures in Appendix E. 
Print lots ftfr brochures! /Leave them- 
wheirgver there, are printed materials 
for Students : K admissions, continuing 
^educabi^n-, women's center , president* s 
office, etc. * 

"Our community outr*each work- • 
ers aJRTthe high school relations 
assistant always carry our iro- , 
chures With them when they- Visit 
the community." 

Print Posters 

* / 

^,Coordin^te the design witlv your 
brochures . Include contact infor- 
mation. Put them in public places: 
Wie student union, the cafeteria, the 
women's center, the admissions office, 
etc . 
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School Publications # 

Yoyr p?*ogram should be mentioned 
in, all outreach materials produced by 
your school: / catalogs and bulletins, 
course listings, handbooks, news- 
letters, etc. fcind out when deadlines 
are for submission of items. If you 
have a .public relations department, 
Tget to know the person who rufrs it for 
coverage in a newsletter for faculty, 
assistance- with press releases, etc. 
If you have a 3tqdent newspapef , . ask 
the. editor for feature coverage of 
your program One site director 
prepared „ an '8^-page newsletter on the 
program which was sent , out to 5,000 
people on the school's public mailing 

liSt. » „ v ^ 

f 

Speaking to Women * > . 

Asl instructors if ypu might speak 
briefly Kith students during <5lass 
time in "developmental studies anfi math 
claiSes. Do the same in relevant con- 
tinuing ^ucation classes and in wo- 
men's center workshops .and meetings. 
Describe your program ar^d let them 
know of career explbratioo ev-qpt*. 

Referrals From Staff 
* 

' See Chgpter 3 for info/liation on 
working with staff and 'facZlty. jKeeP, 
them informed of upcoming yfev^ts. Let 
them know which^of the wfcmen they 
• referred enrolled in NTO trapping. 

Mailings 

Obtain mailing lists from Xhe wo- 
men's center, the developmental stud- 
ies program, the counseling office, 
. the- continuing education department, 
admissions , the registrar ' s office , 
the .public relations^of f ice , etc. 
Keep the lists in the form of labels 
ready for use.. 



OTHER TECHNIQUES 

» Show films about* NTO at lunchtime 
in a ropra near the cafeteria, or <• 
elsewhere with brown-bag lunches. 



Publicize and hold NTO Hours, * 
where women can drop in to learn 
frpra you (and possibly role mod- 
els, counselors, instructors, 
or employers) . 

Staff a booth at lunchtime in the 
dafeteria; supply ttjj#ell with 
brochures and other Handouts. 
Set up a display board In. the 
student uriion or another well- 
ravelled location m with informa- 
tion^about yo.ur program ,. pictures 
affi3>«rticles about NTO women, etc. 
Set Ip a "browsing table" with 
books about NTO for women , includ- 
ing Time for* a Change , the compan- 
ion volume to The Nuts and Bolts 
of NTO . (Others are listed in 
Appendix H.)* * • * 

In-/school outreach occasionally 
elicits resistance from staff and fa- 
culty members who interpret the spe- 
* cial targeting as unjustified favori- 
tism or "reverse discrimination/^ 
However, once they understand tfiat 
%hkse strategies result in more stu- 
dents, good publicity for the school, 
and positive reactions from instruc- 
tors of NTO women, the resistance 
tends to fade. (Someome should tell 
them that according to Title IJC,^ re*- 
cruitment targeted at one sex to corrv- 
fpensate for unbalanced enrollments is 
- legal.) 



III. OUTREACH TECHNIQUES IN YOUR 

COMMUNITY - • * 

'Outreach techniques targeted at 

ffnen in the community usually yield 
re wonien .attending career explora- 
tion events than in-school efforts. 
PXan to spend a significant amount>kf ' 
time in these activities for a ytfar or 
so. You can decrease it when word of 
mouth takes /over. 



PUBLICITY 



Brochures and posters, discussed 
above ; are important in community out- 
reach as *reU as in your school. Put 



posters up at locations frequented by. 
many women, such as supermarkets; 
laundromats, community bulletin 
boards, etc. Have brochure]s on hand 
to give to walk-ins and to distribute 
in the community. 



Ney^papfr*^ 

itug^s . 



• ( 

Identify 



the major 
including 
Cultivate 



newspapers in ybur area 
neighborhood weeklies. . 
relationships with reporters and pho- 
tographer^ ; your* public information 
office sftould be able to give you 
leads. - \ 

"We developed contacts right 
away with the publisher and 
editor, and a reporter has al- 
ready been^assignet^to^Sover us. 
But we r re keeping a low profile 
until everything is in placfe, 
before we ask the reporter to do 
a st ory on the program." 



"I tho'ught I might have a 
hard time persuading our news- k , 
paper to do features on the 
program because they've rUfl a 
number of profiles on iilTT women 
lately. I chose a reporter who * 
wrote good articles and called 
her. 'I have a program here 
that will make terrific copy. , 
I f ve been reading your paper 
carefully fnd you are the only 
reporter I want to cover/ft. 1 
It worked." 

What will interest a newspaper? 

* News , such as a career exploration 
event at which "Important" people 
are speaking, or the kickoff of 

✓ your program. 

* Human Interest stories , such as 
interviews with NTO students or 
workers. * 

r * 

Be sure you have the reporter in- 
clude contact information in each ar-* 
tide, and if possible have photo- 
graphs taken. This is what can happen 
when a good article appears in the 
newspaper : 
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•I confess I didn't believe 
newspapers would work weft, so Li- 
ves astounded when the phone rang 
off the hook the day the- article 
appeared. I got over 40 calls K 
that day alone. Host of the * 
woven told me they had no idea 
woven could get these jobs. I 
nade appointments with every one 
of them, and about half ultimate- 
ly Enrolled. It T#as exhausting, 
though. Now that I know how 
powerful the press can be, I'm 
careful to announce the next 
career workshop or course in the, 
article so that all those women ' 
don't have to cajLl me directly." 

Advertisements . Some NTO programs 
report they have good results using e 
regular ad in' the Help~Trfjnted "section 
of the newspaper. This can get expen- 
sive, though. Some large companies 
buy .permanent space and may be willing 
to donate it to^you from *tlme to time' 
as a tax write-off. 

Press Releases . Especially iP you " 
can't get feature coverage of some 
aspecfc of yl&wr program, issue press 
releases. These are short written 
announcements of newsworthy events 
which you prepare Tor newspapers to 
use, such as: 

• Efirdllmerit of women in nontra*- 
ditional career training 
dpubles. . . 

* Local voc ed program praised by 
State Department of Education.... ' 



They won't always 
trying. 
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used, but keep 



S Public Service Announcements 
(feAsO . + Thes* are consistently ef- 
fective. Many newspapers run tfalen- 
dfcVi of r Upcomirig community events. 
Have yoyri included. 

Television and 'Radio 

talk Shoys . Radio and TV talk 
shows are good publicity forums. Find 
out Which . one* are best ff cm ypqr 



school Vs puttie ih formation office ,*or 
by asking around. Get youraelf invi-f 
ted by callir\g the host, describing v 
your program, -and emphasizing that NTO 
is a hot topic lately. If you can,* 
take an articulatf role mod-el frith you 
to share* the interview. You'll reach 
more working iranen in* evening pr^Jferams 
and more /homemakers dicing the 
daytime. 

.+ K 
Public Service Announcements . 
Find out from your information office 
or the TV and racjio station* how to 
record a PSA. They are most effective 
when aired frequently at different 
times, of the 'day. If you're putting 
together a PSA for television M,se ac- 
tion shots of NTO women in . schotffT 
• Ask a woman with a comfortab\*\ infor- 
mal voice *to do the narration. You 
may be able to get^ help from your 
school's Audiovisual Department. 



SPEAKING TO GROUPS . , 

"I made speeches any time I was 
invited, even -if I was peaked. " 

The site director waaiLsmart to do 
it: before long 'most ocLthe major 
groups .in Yi*k* medium- si fced^fcown knew 
about her program, and ' the referrals 
started coming in. She became less 
nervous each time. 



me that 



You can assume thdt NTO* for women 
w^ll be new to many of your listeners. 
They may be learning fQr the. first 
time that women are doing these Jobs. 
They may not know about the differ- 
ences. in*$alary and career lacWers be- 
tween e traditionally -male ant female 
jobs.' Few are aware of thtf new -ca- 
reers in high technology, ,and some may 
not know about older technical ca- 
reers. So /you will bp doing a great 
deal pf basic teaching. ' 

In many communities, your program 
will be welcomed^, but in others it may 
be seen as contrary to the current 
'social , 'educational , and economic 
'*traditJondl|£jffou may encounter reac- 
tions ranging from enthusiasm through 
resistance. Sometimes, men who are 
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uncomfortable with the idea of women 
in "Hen's" Joba express their discern-* 
fort -by aeans of awkward Jokes or 
exaggerated gallantry. Women who are 

uncomfortable with it tend to express 1 
their objections more directly. 

(fere are some tips on speaking to 
groups: 

* Be pleasant, factual, and brief.. 

* Remember that you are the expert 

^ on NTO and .that NTO has been sue- . 
cessful -nationally. 
11 Assume that everyone is interested 
in hearing what you have to tell 

^* . them. 

\ § Encourage the active participation 
7^ of the audience *in discussion, 
particularly those who favor NTO. 

* If a participant is taking up too 
much time with remarks, offer in 

\l| positive way to talk with him } or 
ner after the session. 

* Don't let yourself be drawn into 
an .^argument. 

* If a session doesn't go well, re- 
member: riybody wins 'em ail. 

Presentations to Women 

Your purpose here is not to give a 
full career exploration workshop to 
every group of women you speak to 
(whicj) would be inefficient) , but ra- 
ther to give them enough information 
to. interest them in learning more 8t 8 
career exploration event; at your 
school. 

- Speak to women in groups, such a£ 
" clubs, church or synagogue groups, wo- 
men's centers, PTAs, day care or nur- 
sery school meetings, Parents Without 
Partners, and the like. Yc*ur communi- 
ty groundwork (Chapter 2) should have 
identified such organizations, and now 
is the time to capitalize on your con- 
tacts. *Make jpur aVailab'ility as a 
-speaker known, and' contact directly 
those organizations you think might be 
most promising. (See Appendix B for a 
. list - of community organizations and 
ager^es you may want to contact.) 

W^en you speal£ to groups of women, 
bring along: 
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* Your brochure. 

'* Possible handouts, e.g.*, local HTO 
jobs and salaries, free Woman's- 
♦Bureau (U.S. Department of Labor) 
publications, training require-, 
ments, etc. 

You might also want to show a film, 
but preview" it first. (Recommended 
films are listed in Appendix H.) 

In describing your program, be 
sure to emphasize that it is designed 
to meet the nieds many NfO Women have, 
such as money. Also tfraress concerns, 
such as math. (Hath is discussed in 
Chapter 6.) Leave fetme for questions, 
and make yourself available for more 
questions after the session. 

"I've found that presentations 
to women always go btetter when the 
audience gets involved via 
questions and answers." 

"I've spoken at local recreation 
centers, where there are parents 
with school-age children. Even if 
they're not ready for full-time 
Jobs, I encourage them to start 
thinking about careers .now and to 
take courses part-time while their 
x children are in school." 

Presentations to Community 
. Organizations 

Referrals from community social 
service organizations and agencies are 
a fruitful source of HTO women. Find 
out which ones are likely to come into 
contact with women who need Well-pay- 
* ing jobs — young women entering the 
labor market, homemakers reentering 
th>slabor market, or career J changers. 

Tfe establish # referral network 
with these organizations, aend a 
^ett^er describing yoyr program and 
requesting a meeting with the staff if 
possible, or at v least the director. 
Bring*along* printed material, fut rely 
on the spoken word. You may- warft to 
refer some of your program women 
them later, afr»use the opportunity to 
learn more about their services and 
ataff. 
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If you tun into problems with re- 
ferrals from some groups, don't write 
them off at lost* causes. They may 
need to learn more about the goals of 
your program, l^vdu find that women, 
at these organi zaffBfis are getting no 
information at all about your program 
or getting wrong information* go J>ack 
to^^trlear up any misunderstanding. 
It's also useful ^o invite their 
staffs to career exploration events. . 

"Divorce-oriented t roups are 
good, as many of'theae women rfeed 
to go back to work but don't * 
know about the new technical 
Jobs." 

"I've met with women involved 
in women's groups in town for my 
recruitment. They pass the word. 
I gtVe my literature to them and •* 
ask that they include it jjrith 
. their mailings," 

As this comment suggests, it's 
desirable to "piggy-back" on the 
mailing lists of other organizations. 
If your material doesn't add. to the 
postage required v they may be willing 
to include information .about your 
program for free. Xpu can also ask* 
for their mailing Hits so you can do 
the mailing directly. ' 



Some NTO program coordinators pre- 
fer to devote considerable effort to 
presentations to community .organiza- 
tions because it multiplies ' their 
audience: 

"I would rather concentrate 
on educating people who can edu-. • 
cate others or informing people 
. in large numbers through the news-* 
papers.' Spending three hours 
talking to ten potential NTO 
women seems wasteful when the 
majoi* problem is making women 
aware of these opportunities." 

When the effort pays off — when women 
they refer enroll' in NTO training and 
later obtain Jobs — : let the referring 
organizations know. Positive feedback 
will keep the referrals coming. 
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High Schools 

• ■ 

One NTO. program coordinator we in-" 
ter viewed spoke £or many others when 
he called outreach to high schools a 
"delayed reaction" technique . Their 
experience has been that by and Jarge., 
few girls are in NTO occupational pro- 
grams at the high school level and few 
appear in NTO training or jobs right 

\after graduation. Commonly, they say, 
young- women spend several years in 

.traditionally female Jobs , have a 
couple of children, and then come ta 
the program saying , "You came to my 
high school a few years ajgo ..." 



Changing this 
order . 



pattern is a tall 
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Reaching female students. 



Make a presentation In assembly. 
Bring along role models and 
instructors. Show a film. 
Have discussions with individual 
classes. This takes more time, 
but the greater question-and- 
answer involvement can be more 
effective. If students are re- 
sistant, be, non- judgmental: they 
are more likely to change their 
4 minds aboyt NTO in a few years if. 
you are not disapproving or 
antagonistic . 

Participate in career days, with 
handouts, role models, and/or 
films. 

Arrange for students to come to 
yoyr shops and labs for hands-on 
tryouts for an afternoon. (See 
^Chapter 5.) The accent should be 
on fun , not work. 

Set up a short-term after-school, 
vacation, week, br summer program 
for Junior or senior -high school 
students to explore NTO.wSrk. 
Focus on the high school level, 
but make presentations to other 
grades,- too — including elemen- 
tary school children. 
An indirect but important methc. 
is to reach parents via PTA meet- 
ings or invitations to open house 
events. Parental approval is 
still a strong influence on ado- 
lescent girls, who are not likely 
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to fnttr NTO training if their 
p^*nts oppose the decision.' 

Working with sghool staff . 

• Make a presentation at a faculty 

, aeeting, targeting school admin- ' 
istrators, guidance counselors,^ 
and math. Industrial Arts, and 
shop teachers. 

• Invite staff to attend career 
exploration events. 

• Arrange for staff to have hands-on 
^ryouts in your shops and labs. 

• Work out an arrangement with staff 
for girls to get co-op experience 
in your shops and labs or with em- 
ployers you have contacts with. 

• Choose the most supportive gui- ' 
dance counselor in each local 
school to be your liaison for pre- 
sentations in the school • 

Many NTO coordinators ^report that 
when Junior ajnd senior high school 
staff discover that UTO salaries are 
sometimes higher than their own, 
teachers sign up for MTO training 
themselves. This is particularly true 
irt areas where teachers are beings laid 
off. 

Presentations to Other Groups 

You can expect to speak to groups 
that are notj, composed of potential NTO 
recruits or referral sources. Some, 
such as employer, associations, qre of 
direct relevance to your program While 
others may be more in the category of 
general community good, will. All such 
presentations are valuable for out- 
reachy however, since they present op- 
portunities for wor^-of-moufch ^refer- 
rals, as well as community visibility 



for your program 



v These groups will probably be in- 
terested in hearing about MTO in gene- 
ral with anecedotsl illustrations from 
your Experience, gather than a de- 
tailed description* of your program. 
Tou My Want to glut them an economic 
overview of why NTO is important, but 
rewmber that too many "statistics are 
pafhfully boring. Learn aa much gs 
you can about your audience before you 



-go, and make your presentation as re- 
levant to their interests and concerns 
as you can. Don't forget your 
brochures! 



OTHER TECHNIQUES 

You might want to try a 
these. Invent your own, too. 



few of 



* Staff an information booth — at a 
community fair, at a Job or career 
fair, at fly event where large 
numbers of people are gathered: 

"The management of a large 
shopping mall near us reserves one 
frtore for community organizations 
to publicize their activities. 
They offereg us the space twice a 
week. " 

* Put up posters at public places 
"and stores around town. Choose 

places women are likely to go. 
Put brochures ther^p, too. 

* Ask currentLy enrolled MTO women 
to distribute brochures. 

9 Ask supermarket managers to put 
brochures in grocery bags at the 
checkout counter. ' 

* Arrange with the welfare depart- 
ment to put brochures in the. check 
envelopes. (Be sure you have 
strong financial aid packages to 
offer before you dofchis.) 

* Put announcements or I your program 
in the newsletters or newspapers 
of high schools, tocal companies, 
military bases t churches and 
synagogues, and community 
organizations. 

* Put brochures in libraries: 

"I find that libraries and' 
cfareer centers don't always, have 
information on technical fields, 
so I make sure the in format ian 
is available and accurate as i% 
relate^ to women. * 

* Ma"ke your own slidj? show, as site 
director Bob Walker of Altoona 
Area Voc-Tech School *did: 
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"During the first cycle of our 
program, we photographed thi 
woven in a variety of activities 
for a slide show for subsequent 
redruitaerit and community 
presentations. It made for good 
PR, and the fact that the pic- / 
tures were of local women 
appealed to audiences." 

* Women without required training 
sometimes apply to employers, for 
MTO Jobs. Ask personnel direc- 
tors to refer them to you. 

* Buy tri'sfcace in programs -for 
music, sports, and theater events. 

* Pu^ pwfaic service ads injbuses' 
and subways. ^/ 

* Set up a booth (or a^m^Dile van) 
equipped with simple hands-on 
tryout stations. (Don't forget 
to check into letfal liability 
first, Chough, in case of injur • 
ries.) You'll need trained people 
to staff the booths. 



DO TOUR GROUNDWORK 



Identify growth occupations in 
local Industry (see Chapter 2). 
Find out which companies hire 
people for these jobs: your local 
industrial board. Chamber of Com- 
merce, m&nufactuper^ associa- 
tions. These sources tell /you the 
number of employees, the jibs, the 
executives' names and titles, and 
wh£ the company manufactures. 
Ask instructors to tell you which 
companies have a ,forward-lobking 
reputation. Avoid for now those 
that .are known in the community as 
strongly inhospitable to women. 
By discreet inquiry, find out 
which companies are having prob- 
lems wittrTaEor- short occupations.' 
If you find one that is* importing . 
employees from out o^ state* 
y£u* vf*probably found an interes- 
ted employer. , ~ - 
Target large companies with good., 
benefit packages. 
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IV. UPGRADING IN INDUSTRY 



Many schools have, arrangements 
with local employers to prdvide* educa- 
tion and training for their employees. 
Some employee benefi t ^p ackages have 
tuition-reimburseraent^f&ns, which can 
be used for a degreWor Job-r€lated 
courses. Sometimes the school and the 
employer will work out a contractual 
program tailored to the employer's 
needs in terms of scheduling, dura- 
tion, location, curriculum, equipment, 
etc. You can uae this toodel for MTO 
purposes by arranging upgrading cour- 
ses fpr women already working in low- 
level jobs at local companies. 

Our information for this section 
comes from Leslie Delmin, the Women* s 
Outreach Project site director at 
Browefd. Community College in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 



SECURE ADMINISTRATIVE. SUPPORT 

This is absoliRely essential. 

"You must have strong adminis- 
trative support from your school , 
for this," says Leslie Delman, 
"because you have to offer the 
company whatever it needs (within 
reasonable pre-arranged limits) 
and your school has to make good 
on what you offer." * 



Discuss 
advance: 



with ^ administrators in 
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* Registration procedures . 

'"I've spent some time with the 
staff of the registrar^ office\ 
and found out it waa possible to 
set classes uj> outside of the 
regular school semester. I also 
found out it was possible tb con- 
duot registration at the company, 
although thi a had never been done 
before. The advantage of this is 
that once a company is interested 
in setting up classes, you can 
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move on it immediately. Otherwise 
you have to tell them, 'That's 
greet.' See you in three months 
classes start . '* 
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* Location • Can classes Be held on 
campus, at the company, or both? 
If on campus, can extra .sections 
of a class be formed quickly?- 

* Course content and schedule . Must 
th*. courses you can offer be re- 
gular courses or can they be indi- 
vidually tailored to the company's 

. needs? Can they be offered during 
, working hours? 

* Instructors , How can time be 
found fof instructors to teach the 
special classes? 

* Equipment and facilities . What 
can be available? Who pays for 
what? 

* Contract detai l -W ho signs it? 
What should it incite? 



THE FIRST MEETING \ 

The key here is flexibility, h sen- 
sitivity, and ttie ability to operate 
from the basis of the company's .pjoint 
of view, 

• Ask to meet with the personnel di- 
rector, the training director (of 
large companies with in-house 
training facilities), or the 
president, 

> * Tell the official about your pro- 
gram,, but say "low-level" or 
"entry-level" -employees, not 
"women." Many employers are cau- 
tious about possible sex discri- 

• mination suits, whictt they can 
interpret as anything that favors 
one sex <bver the otjitr. Since 

• most of these employees will be 
women, ydu will achieve your goal 
anyway, / 

* If they have in-house training, 
-ask about training they don't pro- 
vide. Perhaps they don't have 
enough time, equipment, or facili- 
ties *to offer the training you're 
targeting. 



"One* electronics company had in- 
-house training for technicians but 
not testers, so I set up a class 
for testers-" t 

In most cases, even though they 
generally prefer in-house training 
for its more direct relevance, 
they can accept your training if 
you have something they need, 

* Ask about projected growth, to 
make sure there is a need for 
people with upgraded skills, y 
Stress the efficiency- *pd economy 
of upgrading people from within 
rather' than recruiting from out- 
side: 'current employees are 
known quantities, and the fact 
that they have roots .in the com- 
munity means less likelihood- of 
turnover. 

* Find out what the company's 'con- 
tribution can be. Will tflfey re- 
imburse employees for tuifion?,,* 
give them paid time off to attend 
ttlaSses? 

"If employees have to pay 
tuition themselves, I require 



much more commitment ^from the 
company to hire them at an up- 
graded level when they finish 
their training. This is mostly 
true of smaller companies," 

•'Ask for a tour of the company. 
See what Jobs women are currently 
working, in and ask about their 
educational level. 
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SUfr y EYING EMPLOYEE INTEREST 

* If the company* is interested, ask 
them to survey employees to esti- 
mate the response. 

r Tell them the survey letter must „ 
come from the company, "hot from 
you. tyLimust specify tHe advan- 
tages .to the employee 'of pkrticip* 
ating in upgrading" courses. 

"I've learned I have to suggest 
to the employer exactly hoiT^i^ 
survey the interest among emplaj* 
ees. • Several companies toltf me 
thef surveyed their employees but 
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got very little response. It * 
turned out they Just showed 
•peopl^p list okthe courses we 
offer end aaked .those who were 
interested to sign up* Woven 
were put off by the names of 
the courses, particularly in math* 
That and low self-confidence were 
why woven dftAr' t pursue it, even 
though it was free a«l on ooapany 
time* So I suggested that super- 
visors tell Individual employees 
how well they are -doing and point 
out that the company would like 
to eje them move up from' within , 
and would like to sponsor then in 
the courses £hey need to make this 
move possible. I find this has 
far better results." 

* Sometimes the company will let you 
circulate written material: ask, ^ 

• Sometimes the company will let you - 
speak to the emplbyees directly 
about upgrading and the courses 
necessary. This is most effective 
when a company person in a posi- 
tion of authority reinforces your 
message by .physical presence as 
well as words. 



SIGHING UP THE WOMEN 



* Prepare the announcement of your 
visit f including appointment 
times, for the personnel aepart- 
raent to send to employees if they 
choose. Thfs spa>« them some 
trouble and it lets^tftrTtructure " 
your vi^sit the way you want. 

* Set up half-hour appointments with 
* women in small groups. 

* In the groups: v 

— Describe the courses that have 

been' agreed upon, the company's 
contribution or commitment, and 
the jobs and salaries they can* 
expect afterwards. 
. — If women ask you about the Jobs 
in different companies , tell 
them you can't say. Obviously, 
the company won't let you come 
'back if they feel you artf raid- 
ing their employees for other 
companies. 
' — You might want to suggest to 
women that* if they're undeci- 
ded, they should sign up now 
and if necessary change their 
minds later, since space is 
limited. 



CLOSING THE DEAL , 

You may need to go back several 
times before reaching agreement. 
When it looks promising, bring along 
an instructor from the relevant occu- 
pational program to discuss course 
details with the company's technical 
department 



spartment ^^fc 

"J oh^L 

competent mh 
aeet wit^nei 



very personable and 
hnical instructor to' 
aeet witlf^fieir technical staff. 
An indxructor and I uisited one 
company several times without 
success. A few months lattr, one 
of their technical staff people* 
called him to ask if we could de- 
velop a special program for thjm. 
They didn't bite the first few 
times, but when the need cime up 
they thought of iis," 



*I was*altaoat delirious at the" 
end of the dty after repeating 
the same thing over and over 
again, but 43 people signed up." 

* Create extra sectiohs for them if 
their numbers warrant : 



*I set up a special class just 
for them at a convenient time. 
> The purpose of keeping employees 
togetHk is to create a support: 
group Tor them." 

\ 

Upgrading courses" are an excellent 
way to help women obtain NTO training. 
It can work for you, too. 
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Y. RECRUITING BLACK WOMEN • 

Many NTO programs have found that 
outreach techniques that work success- 
fully with white women are relatively 
ineffective with minority wj 
some minority groups such as Hispanics 
and Native Americans, sex-role atti- 
tudes are often more traditional, 
making it more difficult for these 
women tjo JtfL^ppen to thf'idea of NTO. 




REALITIES 



Attitudinal- factors may also play 
a role with black women, the only mi- 
nority group we have enough NTO in- 
formation abojflt to discuss here* 

There appear to be* proportionately 
fewer black women enrolled in NTO than 
white women. Since black women are at 
the bottom of the mqle/femtole, black/ 
white earnings ladder, reaching them 
with information about NTO is espe- 
cially 4 important. However, there are\ 
barriers. 

Some researchers have .pointed out • 
■ that blatck wcinen may be sensitive to 
accusations that NTO women "take Jobs 
away from men" when black men have 
-employment difficulties. , Historians 
remind us that not so long ago blacks 
were urged to .do manual labor while 
whites were oriented toward white- 
collar work. This may be the origin 
of many blocks' mistrust of vocational 
education, whic^ they have seen as 
lowering their decupational aspira- 
tions and discouraging them from 
college or professional education. 

Therefore, If" yon find resistance 
to vocational- education in your pre- 
sentations to black women, be honest 
about the realities of the past but 
inform them of the salaries and career 
mobility that NTO training now offers. 

One of th* Women • s Oufcr each 
Project field teat' sites. Trident 
technical Collage in Charleston', South 
Carolina, decided to target black 



women in their NTO program. Trident 
Tech had several years' success with 
an earlier NTO program (FACIT/FACET, 
Female Access to Careei^s^tn^lQdustrial 
aqjMEng'ineering- Technology). FACIT, 
wever, had been successful primarily 
with whi|* women. Site director Susan 
Duchon found that by adapting outreach* 
techniques to the preference of the 
black community — and by being per- 
sistent in her efforts — she was able 
to enroll 31 black women in NTO pro- 
grams, an increase of 86X over the 
preceding year. 



BASIC APPROACHES 

* The spoken word often carries more 
weight than the written word. 

* Make use ofpeople, organizations, 
and communn|| newspapers that are 
known to and accepted by the black 
community. Meet <he black leaders 
and solicit their support. 

* IJf, you are white, it's better to 
^o your presentations Jointly with 

•* black, staff member from your 
.Mhool — who should also be hea- 
^ vily involved in the planning and 
■operation of the NTO program as a 
whole. 

* Use black NTO women as role 
models. 

* Try for *ride coverage: word of 
mouth is especially effective* in 
the black coqftfaity. 



OUTREACH TECHNIQUES 



* Give presentations at^blSck com- 
munity organizations £ social and 
service groups, "community centers, 
churches, rural health centers. 
Black sororities and service 
groups form a good network. Bring 
black role models. 

* Place PSA's on radio and televi- 
sion programs directed to black 
audiences .* 

* Get feature coverage in minority 
newspapers. Have a black NTO wo- 
man interviewed in the article. 

* Staff an information booth in a 
promising location: 
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"We Mt up a table for recruit- < 
• Ing and .counseling Black and 

Hispanic woven at the community 
' center In their neighborhood once * 

a week.* 

* Leave brochures and put up pos- * 
ters in churches, befcuty par- 
lors, laundromats, community 
centers, and other locations In 
the- black community. 

* Hake presentations at high ^ 
schools with a large black en- 
rollment t particularly during 

t career days* * 

* Participate in Black History Month 

events. n 

* » 

There is additional information on 
serving black women in Chapter 7 (the 
section on racism)* 



EVALUATION 



You need to* find out which qutreach techniques are mp-rft^successful — in 
other words, which ones work best in attracting women to career exploration 
events or^in a few cases, directly to enrollment. This yill enable you to put 
your effort into methods that work and eliminate those that don't. Here are two 
ways to do it. 



1 . Telephone I03 1 

1 * / 

In all your outreach methods, ask women to call you to reserve a place at 

the career exploration event you've been publicizing., Keep a log next to your 
telephone: ** • 

Date Name Home phone Work phone Outreach technique 

2. Questionnaire 

Include a question on outreach techniques in a questionnaire you hand out at 
your career exploration events: 

How did you learn ^bout today's NTO career exploration event? 

— Newspaper article 

— Classified ad 

— Brochure: where did you get it? 

— PosteV: Where did you see it? 

~ Mailing. 

— Someone told me: 



— Friend or family 

— Organization or a&fency: which? 



&incy: 



To find out about the outreach techniques that are successful with speci/ic 
groups of women, add these items to' the questionnaire: 



Age s Current job, if any 

Race Current salary 

' Marital status Number of children 

Reason for coming to event 

jSort thetff by the outreach methods the .women check off (or better yet,^use a 
computer if you .have one). For example, you may learn that older women tend to 
learn about your program by reading the newspaper, while younger women use the 
radio* You can use this information the next time around to targe^ your 
population more accurately. 




• S ' START-UP CHECKLIST 



Have you • 

. .. Written press releases, PSAs? ^ 



. . . Learned where to send them? - 
... Designed and printed posters and brochures? 

If ' 

... Contacted newspaper reporters? , 

o 

... Met TV and radio public service personnel interviewed progran^ hosts? , 

... Obtained mailing lists of prospective women? 

• / * * 

% ' 

Identified organizations in the community for referrals? L 

v_ . - * 

...Devised an evaluation* method that lets you know whioh techniques work 
best? , , 
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CHAPTER 5: .CAREER EXPLORATION \ . 

x , • 

» . * ■ ■ ■ 1 

" * 

\^ • , . • % 

Women want tl learn about what NfO jobs involve, salaries, career 
ladders, job demand f and local companies. Th.ey want to .learn abo,yt''the 
. ' wor£ environment- arW^other women's experiences in these jobs. * They need 
v to explore- their y ef^ nweeg w inter esCs t and aptitudes as th,ey relate to 

grange of WTO jobs. 

+ Organized* career exploration activities *are needecKfco^give women 
information about nontraditonal occupations and training ahd^bout the 
* services available to them through your school and yourjprogrc 

You need tQ ic^ntify, and rfesolve obstjjtfes tb en*al lw^frt insofSr^s 
possible. v \ * 

._ ; vq 
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One of the constants of good, NTO, 
programs across the . country is c^e- 
fully ^ planned career exploration 
Events! Recognizing that a funda- 
mental barrier to women's' access to 
HTO Job's is their laCk of kn<Jfcl«dge 
about what these Jobs involve, program 
coordinators choose from a variety of 
strategies to give theft, extensive 
occupational 1 information. .Their goal 
— and yours * is to' jive . womren 
enough information, about NTO occupa- 
tions to make" an informed career 




one site director 



choice, 
concluded ; 



"We have b6 recognize that WTO 
represents a major life change * 
, for women. For some women," Just 
getting a Job is -a big step, sp . 
NTO requires that" much more pre- 
paration and thought. The pro- 
cess can't bfe- accomplished in a 
m counseling session. Women jfean* * 
{ visit*an electronic^ class;, but 
'they can't relate to what is p 
happening there. They need much 
\more than that: 

They need hard occupational 
information. What- are the 
Jofes? What is the* work like? 
^What is the environment? 
need # to be convinced 
can do ^t. Can a 35*- 
jar-old mother* of two who 
I't take algebra 18 years, 
ago in §tgh school be an 
electr^n^ch technician? 
— They ne«d to be convinced it 
Is^orth Ndoing. , WhattfLs the 
propf thaft the" Jobs .and the 
. salaries arereally out 
th^e?" 1 f 

In, planning for career explor 
tiQn*, keep these basics-in mihd 
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• Know th/ occupations' you're^ tar- 
geting, Jm4.uding« the trainirfg- , 
your scnool offers for them. 
(There Its no sense in promoting 
NTO occupational programs lead- 
ing to/poor Job prospects.) 

* Knot* /our audience: * ' 



"The women who- came to ttie 
workshops were mostly over 
forty — not the age when you ff 
want to begin crawling under 
cars. So aviation technology 
went over much better for tMfc 
grojjp."' 



* Provide a lot of . occupational 
"information f in as thorough, per- 
sonal f and concrete a fanner as 
you can. 

* Present the advantages and the ■ 

' disadvantages of the jobs fairly. 

* Help' women to envision themselves 
in these Jobs: use role models. 

* Ad^pess women's comwon concerns r* 
lack of math, rusty study skills, 
age, etc. 

* Describe the services you offer to 
help wfrnen make an occupational , 

"^loice, and the support services 
you provid^during trailing. 



IL. CAREER EXPLORATION * TECHNIQUES 

] ' 
"Whether you us^e the activities ' 
that follow in a series or as a single 
event, they are all effective in con- 
yeying occupational information* 
Later we describe how' you can use 
these, activities in Strudtured * 
formats; sample agendas* ace included. 
"Mere, each sdtivit'y is described 
individually. 



PRESENTATION «BY SPEAKERS OR PANELS 

You will be £ speaker or moderator 
yourself, of course' — at the t very „ 
least, .to introduce the othfer spea- 
kers, 'lead the discussion, and keep 
the session on schedule and on target. 
You will probably want to have other 
people make presentations as well: . 
role model^, instructors,* employers, 
and others. Each i$(discussed' below. 

i 

Role Models 

— ~ f • - 

Your role models can* be students ■». 
nearihg graduation or women in the 
field — indeed,, having both at the 
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same session provides ar good~mI* be- 
cause they cao provide different kinds 
of information^ One site director 
made it a point to invi'te two role mo- 
dels, not* one, to represent. a career: 
Che exchange, is often lively and they 
balancf each ^ther. v % t 

. H9\e mcx^ls are essential,. They 
describe* NTO jobs from t^' woman 1 s 
point of view. As such, they often 
have greater credibility than anyone 

else. * ». . 

How to Choose Role Models . Look 
for women who are in significant re- 
spects like the women you will have in 
your audience. 



"I looked for role ufodels in 
their mit^to-tate thirties, 
with kids, some married, some di- 
vorced. 1 wan te<t women who were 
capable but not brilliant and who 
had switched to N'TO from a tradi- 
tionally female Job or from being 
a homeraaker 

If you are running your first caree£ 
exploration event and are not sure 
what type of women you tfill attract, 
.play it safe. Try to find a role 
model who is in her twenties, single 
with no children, and another who is 
more like the role model described 
Ibove. * 

. Look for ro/le models who will talk 
straight about the bad things as well 
as the good things about their^ Jobs, 
sin^jQO Job is all gobd or all\bad. 

* It's wise to rtne up a substitute 
in case a role model can't make it at 
the last jninute. ^ 

How .to/Prepace Role Models . 



V 



"The instructor brought an older 
woman who hadh worked in the field 
for years and Jiad gotten there' the 
hard way. She told the audience- 

0 she- thought they wene all out to* 
^et Jobs the easy, quictt way. It 
mould be better, she said, for 
them to get jobs as secretaries 
or file' clerks, pbserve the field 

. ■ from these : jobs v and then slowly 
move up.. I jumped up and said 
that the purpose* pf the entire 
k semirt%£ series was to help women , 
elrciAnvent that rn^p The au- 
dience applauded." 

* Give them the afenda you have pre- 
pared. If you want thert to speak 
for five minutes befor^ taking 
questions', - tell them so in 
advance* 

* Let them kn6m what kind o£ ques- , 
tions to expect: combining home 
responsibilities with school and/ 
or job, math, Ifet the courses 
were like, what it's lik* working 
mostly with men, etc. ✓ 

* Remind thereof the date: 

"After initial contacts with 
role models, I send them a remin- 
der letter with f list .of ques- 
tions to' help them organize their 
thoughts. I call them the day 
before the panel, too." 

At the Session . H^ve "icebreaker" 
questions ready in cas^you need .them 
to get d.iscus^ion started. k (f.g. f Why 
did you decide to become a...? How 
did you feel about the math? What did 
your family say about your choice? 
What is your* work day like? What are 
the advantages of your' Job? The dis- 
advantages? Etc . ) ^ 

The setMfepg of the session may make- a 
Vlif ference: . 



* If bt all possible, intervipfr-W^em 
'first. Don't assume that theT^*. 
status, as NTO women necessarily * 
jeans tfiey will be helpful. If 
instructors .are selecting role mo- 
dels, describe in detail ^what to 
. look Tor^. By\oing this, you^will 

s avoid this situation: 



"I find that role models are 
often more relaxed # and informal 
on a panel at the college than in, 
an industrial setting. At the 
company, they seem to feel less 
free to talk about any negative 
aspects of their Jobs." 
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* When it goes well: , 

* - • . 

"The. panel was a complete 

success, In both. participation 

and enthusiasm. About 25 stu- 

dents came. Some had prepared 

questions in advance. The role 

models were students In aircraft 

maintenance and welding, and 

graduates of mechanical engi- r , 

neerlng technology," drafting, 

and welding. Jhe Interaction 

was lively and Informal. I can't f 

say enough about the positive f 

value of having these women. " 

Instructors ( » 

How to Choose Them , Try to choose 
an Instructor who is a good teacher. 
The* instructor should have personal 
familiarity with industry, so that he , 
or she ^as up-?to-date information on 
the local job .market. Explain to the 
instructors you invite why their ^ 
fields, were chosen and why you have 



/ 



ohos^ N thetD. Depending on your poli- 
tical and economic circumstances, you 
ay or may not pay the instructor for 
the presentation. 

How to Prepare Them . 

* Describe the women likely to be' in 
the audience: v 

"I told- Instructors that the 
women would probably, be In their 
■id-thirties, who realize school 
Is their only alternative for Im- 
proving their Income. Many are 
single heads of household, or 
supplementing husbands' salaries, 
x so they can't afford to be in , 
school for a long ti ^^^ 

* Ask ^them tfo be prepared to • talk 
• about r 

— An. overview of the field, 
% Including characteristics 

workers should have for* it. 

— The Job*: cdmpanies, )ob open- 
ings^ salaries, career ladders 

— The training; courses needed, 
from the fewest needed to "get 
ijifco the afield -up to t*hose 
needed for .advanced training; 
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whether emplqyers commonly pay 
for additional training once 
you are hired • 

* Ask them to bring handouts: 

J* *~ Job descriptions along the ca-' * 
reer ladder. ^ 

— Local salaries ana companies. 

— Knowledge, skills, and abili- 
ties needed. 

* Ask them to describe the course, < 
not teach It. If wdmen want mOKe 
information, they'll ask. 

- * Ask them to be prepared to an- 
swer questions on concerns many 
women have: the availability of 
part-time work, math, age limita- 
tions, strength requirements (if • 
relevant) , etc . 

* TJlve theifi the session agenda you 
have prepared. 1 

* You might als6 ask instructors to 
brlhg along visual aids if appropri- 
ate. " If instructors are responsible 
for inciting < role* models, pass aldfcg 
the advice contained in the section 
above on role models. 

At the Session ., If the question 
period is slow in getting off the 
ground, use icebreaker questions. 



Keeping the' session 
and on > point 
responsibility . 



on schedule 
is your 



"Even though I had 1 prepped pirn 
beforehand, one Instructor kept 
talking about alMlthe wonderful 
JobCyou could have In his field 
with a Bachelor's or a Master's 
degree. The women were clearly " 
\ uncomfortable. So I had. to In- 
terrupt him to ^ay that the" wo- 
men In this room needed Jobs 
that paid well, and quickly. 
They could worry aboutr"* advanced 
degrees later. It went better 
after that." 7 

When It goes well — 

"The program was excellent. 
'The instruct^ came equipj>fd 
with a minicomputer',' dia- ■ 
gramqied posters, several hand- 
outs, ahd two role models. He ( 
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»«4 everything as planned: 
tr - r i c§ ^mqtjtit of «ath, 
if courses after which 

get a job, salaries, 
Wring, promotion possi- 
*s. Many *oraen made . 
U^nts with me to regis- 
» apparently the' seminar 
rtVtatl*.'" 



* A psychologist who can talk about - 
aspirations and self-confidence, 

* A researcher (mathematician or 
psychologist) who is knowledgeable 
about* women and math. 

* A representative of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration who can talk about health 



hazards and 
workplace. 1 



safety in the 



[ f :r-sm have inViiCJ^r local 
t i sr -.*r-*sentatives, such as 
stridors, supervisors, or 
career exploratiorr 

« 

loyers were able to provide 
•raining pml technical 
it on t-0 the women \ They 
mi Ihe credibility of the 
by confirming'local Job 



i reactor preferred to 
-\ployer per^-^ession. 
w.th several eirp^oyers 
**** ri-;»: was that they loh^- 
M . "Perhaps they re- 
ftvilrf.r.^ salary ranges or 



•ach other." 



, ^ippens that employers 

women do at career 
*v*nts. More than one MTO 
roor4t«ator has found olace- 
•M!*r it companies ' wyr have 
^♦sentitives to spealr at ca- 
libration evej^. These 
• *re aiao likelJPfc be more 
***** if * giving female employees 
k o serve, as role models 



target occupations - 
Invite a union representa- 
^ 13 1 business agent. • 



are 



-*.h P 0le mod ei 5t instructors, 
; ?J #r3 ~ fe a5 well as yourself 
P ur m5st Popular speakers, 
T? lnte rested in others as 



. -••■Her., for example: 



As you learn more about your audi- 
ence's responses to presentations by 
speakers or panels, you will find 
yourself - adjusting schedules,' speak- 
ers, agendas, and topics. Remember: 
there %s no perf$&t formula. 



HANDS-ON TRTOUTS 

Why Are They Important 

While listening to speakers, 
reading career books, and watching 
films are good aveffues for learning 
about NTO, "doing" is especially ef- 
fective. We can't in, all honesty 
label hands-on tryouts "essential," 
since some programs succeed in career 
exploration, without thgm , but we 
believe this is the \best method you 
can use ko convey wha£ an unfamiliar 1 
occupation' is like. Many women say, 
as this one did: \ 

t "The hands-on component Iras the 
key thing that helped me make up 
my.min^ that' I wanted to be a 
drafter," 

Women find out about the environment, 
what the tools and equipment are like 
in Aeir hands, and how they feel when* 
they've made or completed something. 



Hands-on tryouts — * 

— Increase women's knowledge of NTO 
skills* 

— Demonstrate that the skills are 
attainable and enjoyable, tfhd 

— flake the idea of NTO careers 
concrete and real • 

Of course, the other side of the» coin 
is that slU women decide that NTO is. 
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definitely nqt for them. ' This^is 
fine* too. (You're aiming for thp 
right* women, not thi most women;) 

Logistical problems can arise' with, - 
hands-on tryouts. You need to arrange 
f or : ^ 

i 

* Instructors; this includes working 
with them to develop a suitable 
"ta&son" for the women, 

* Facilities, at a time when they 
are not being used by other stu- 
dents. 

* Materials (consumables), 

* If your school has several' cam- 
puses, and shops and labs are 

. available at only one of them, you 
* may have to arrange for transpor- 
tatlon. * 

* Any of the above may require money 
out of your budget . 

Some NTO program coordinators ini- 
tially think the logistics are too 
discouraging, only to decide later on 
that they are well worth the trouble. 
After you've done them once, they're 
easier. * ^ 

How do You Set Up Hands-On Tryouts? 

Tryouts can # range from one hour t^ 
one week, from a couple of selections 
to a rotation of each major, occupa- 
tional area you offer. Program coor- 
dinators often prefer to have each 
session last one to three hours, de-r 
pending on the task. * 



Ihc 



loose instructors wbo are^suppor- 
tive of NTO for . women and willing to 
devote time t$ designing the lesson 
and teaching the class. Ask them to 
design a task that — 9 

* — Is possible to complete in the 

allotted time. % 
Is uncomplicated, although -repre- 
sentative c£ the work that is 
normally done . 
. — Involves the use of representa- 
. t ive tools ,' equipment , or 
materials. 
— safe enough for beginners to 
attempt with ordinary safety 
equipment and precautions. 



— Produces an object the woman can 
^take home, if appropriate. 

If you are setting up more ambi- 
tious tryouts — a day to a week — 
the tasks should be scaled up accord- 
ingly. Week-long tryouts are usually / 
used in semester-lengjh exploratory 
courses, 1 for which formal institu- 
tional approval is necessary. Short- 
term courses tend to suit Omen's pur- 
poses as well or better, since many 
women cannot afford the 1 uxur y of 
spending an entire ^Semester in career 
exploration . 

Constraints on shop oc lab avail- 
ability may mean evening or Saturday 
sessions. However, this is good for 
working women . Day-t ime session s 
usually appeal more to homemakers. 

Ask women to sign up ln„advance so 
you can cancel or limit' depending on 
registration/ j 

Ask instructors what you ihould 
tell the women about dressing safely. 
This can include: 

* Old clothes. 

* No synthetic fabrics (they're 
sometimes inflammable) . 

* Tying back long hair, wearing a 
; f for dirt and grease. 

* Removing all jew^ry (it can catch, 
on machinery or 'conduct heat). 

VNo bows, scarves, or ties tha% can 
catch in machinery. 

* Leather shoes for foot protection. 

* Short fingernails,* - 

Orie. site director had this expe- 
rience with hands-on tryouts: 

"Th*j hands-orf component was 
j conducted by four instructors in 
drafting, electronics, appliance * 
repair, and office, equipment re- 
pair. I asked each one to de- 
^ sign and teach a 60-90 minut^ 
<hat)ds-on lesson that would give 
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•With thanks 
Mathers, Trid 



! f6r 
Lde/lt 



the list to Kay * 
Technical' College. 
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the, women an opportunity to 
complete a task from beginning 
lb end. The women were able to 
choose two arearf and I Vas res- 
ponsible for assigning areas and 
Ig sure that everyone was in 
light room at the 'right time, 
yil women said that this ex- 
pA»ience was the pivotal point 
in making their decisions, and 
together with the role model 
panel was the most valuable part 
of the program. " 



AUDIOVISUALS AND CAREER MATERIALS 

AUdlovlsuals are very good to use. 
They enable women to see the work en- 
vironment, ahd are a gpod addition to 
verbal descriptions. The women shown 
serve as role models. Audiovisuals 
al& provide a change in the tempo: 
it's hard listening to someone speak 
for two hours.* % 

We list a number of good ones 
about NTO women in Appendix H. Be 
sure .to preview your audiovisual first 
to make sure it's tfiat-Vou Want: some 
films about NTO Hjfr women are too . 
Pollyannaish tfb be useful. A film 
that is good for your purposes — 

* Presents occupations similar^ to 
the ones yoij're targeting. 

* Presents women similar to those 
you're likely to attract. 

* Presents the pros and cons oC NTO 
work (not Just the pros). 

* If possible, presents reactions 
from employer* and family members. 

* Is fto^longer than 2$~miqj0tes or 
so (to avoid boredom) , f 

Books, pamphlets, and bit her print- , 
ed materials about NTO jobs are also 
good. Try to dollect a .variety oP 
them ort specific NTO occupations frbm' 
the women's point of view. * Tiite,foj* a 
Change . th e companion volume ti6 Nuts 
and Bplts T is an excellent ' guide for 
women who • are beginning to consider 
nontnaditional careers. Others afi/* 
also listed in Appendix H. You can 
set these out on a table for browsing 
_at a career exploration event (with a 



borrower's sign-up sheet if you choose 
to Ifnd them out) . 

«p 

You can make w^ll display . Use 
pictures of NTO womer^^at work, short 
clippings, newspaper ^Articles about 
your program, a program' brochure, pos- 
ters, perhaps attractive v and clever 
brochures you come across from othei* 
NTO programs elsewhere. 

One site director decided to go 
all out oaj^his: a multi-media event. 

"The first day of Discovery .Week 
was for exploring materials in the 
career center about nontrdditional 
jobs. All available slide-tapes 
and video cassettes on these occu- 
pations weje gathered from the ca- 
reer center and from the coordina- 
tors -in the industrial technolo- 
gies. We felso collected text- 
books, blueprints, and objects , 
made in the courses. We distri- 
buted handouts explaining occupa- 
tions and fact sheets on 
employers." 




HANDOUTS 

You can^t say everything and women 
can't remember everything, so s prepar, 
handouts on all information* that woul 
be too long or boring to say, or th 
is valuable for future reference 

Handouts on Jobs: 



CI J 



Job descriptions * * 
Local salaries (if possible, low, 
average, and high for starting 
and* after 2 years' experience; 
your placement of fice. (tight have 
this information) * 
Companies 

Career " ladders * 
^Overview # of local Job demand 

Handouts on Training : 

Minimum courses needed to get an 

NTO Job r 
Course^ required for a certificate 

or Associate's ctagree 
financial aid available 



i 
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Support services available in the 
school, including the HTp pro- 
grants ^services. 

Handouts on Women ; 

Hewspaper^rticles about ITfO women 
Women's Bureau (U.S. Department of 
• Labor) information on working 

women — they 1 re free and 

excellent 

Pencil-and-Papfer "Games" . They're^ 
lively, fun, and educational: - S 

1 Prepare a few shdrt questions on N 

* "Twenty Facts on Women Workers ," 
which you get from the Women's 
Bureau (see Appendix C for the 
address). Ask women to work in . 
pairs as they find the answers in y 
Twenty Facts. This is good for 
demonstrating how important hi^h-* 

- paying jobs are now for women/ in 
America. 

• Cut out ads for traditionally male 
and female jobs from the classi- 
fied section of the newspaper . 
Choose -those that specify salary 
(or are interesting in other 
aspects). Mix them up on a page. 
Ask women: 

Which ar$ traditionally male and 

which female? 
Which pay better? 

What trainita and experience are 
required, Especially in light of 
the salary offered? 

What fringe benefits' are offered? • 

V^iich ads mention* atmosphere? 

Which ones mention job responsi- 
bilities? - 



The v results 
interesting. 



•re surprisingly 



One site director developed an 
interesting variation on the ad game. 
She cut out ads for computer and** 
electronics Jobs, -her occupational 
targets, choosing those with technical 
language in them. She distributed the 
ads -and a sheet- of, definitions and 
questions, and asked the women N to an- 
swer t^sm working in small groups. 



"The ad game was a particularly 
effective tool, because that's 
where most women begin feeling 
discouraged and mystified by the 
technical 'Greek 1 "of the newspaper 
ads. It gives them a handle to 
begin to deal with the lingo. The' 
active participation was also a 
good change of pace after the 
slide-tape." 



USING INDUSTRY FPU CAREER EXPLORATION 

Here is another instance .when good 
employer contacts pay off. . Local in- 
jstry can provide excellent carear 
exploration resources. Daytime events 
are usGaTfy^best for women who want to 
enter or re-e«er the job market. If 
you are targrUng occupations, with 
shyt work, tr* to arrange evening 
sessions for working women. 

Industry Tours * 

Although you jfisy need to arrange 
transportation /for this, industry 
tours are usually worth the effort. A 
well-planned tour enables women to see 
the work being done "for real," expe- 
ience the environment, and have their 
estions about jobs answered by know- 
ledgeable people. 

* Generally, large companies have 
the personnel and resources needed for 
a tour. Approach those that' are like- 
ly to hire women in the occupations 
you're targeting. Remember that in. 
selecting a company for a tour, you 
are in ^jaf^Tect recruiting "for it, so 
choose carefully. Visit the company 
first. 

Industry tours work best wflen 
planned jointly by the NTO ^program 
coordinator and a representative of 
the company (usually in the' personnel 
department). By leaving the planning 
entirely to the company, you may not 
get the educational value you expec- 
ted. % Women won't learn much from a 
mad dash through the plant* or a rah- 
rah talk from a manager. One site 
director told the representative that 
her group would like to hear from a 
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woman in a nontraditional Job. This 
person turned out to be^an upper-level 
female * Manager who knew very little 
about life at the technician level. 
So specify what you prefer: 

* A guided tour through the facili- 
ties, with explanations of what 
the group is seeing. 

A speaker ( or ^speakers) who can 
describe the work (responsibili- 
ties, salary, hours', career lad- 
der f benefits , etc.) and the 
training required or desired. 

* Role models at the appropriate 
occupational level. 

Be sure to allow plenty of time 
for* questions from the audience. As 
usual, come prepared with icebreaker 
questions. The entire event generally 
takes a few hours. 

if you have a particularly cooper- 
ative employer who is willing to give 
you maximum vaLue from an industry 
tour, you might * cons ider combining it 
with: 

— Hands-bn tryouts at the company 
(see aboye) ^ t 

— Informational interviews (*see 
below) . 

— Shadowing a worker (see below). 

Informational Intyvlews . 

Ask the employer to line up enough 
NTO workers, male or female, for every 
woman or pair of women in your group. 
. Women observe the work being doj^for 
half an hour to an hour and asl^^es- 
tions about the task~and tools,, the 
coworkers, the environment, the bene- 
fits, or anything else that is impor- 
tant to them. 

Yoo. t may want tcT meet with the 
women beforehand so they can work out 
the questions they want to ask. 

ghadowlng a Worker 

Ask the employer if women can 
spend a few hours to a ?Jay on a one- 
to-one basis with people doing the job 
they are interested in. Some employ- 



9 ers may be more inclined to agree if 
the women's role is to observe, not 
ask questions, out of understandable 
concern for the worker's productivity. 



open house SCHOOL (_ J 

This kind af an activity is usu- 
ally a combination of \ presentation 
by a speaker (see above-f and a tour of 
the school for women who are unfami- 
liar with it. The** purposes of the 
/ tour are to show women what the place 
looks like and to describe to them the 
services , resources % and facil ities 
the school offers/ It's beJf to do 
this when students are in elates. In 
most schools this includes ^evenings „ 
which are better for working ^omen. 

Decide beforehand what you want 
the women to see: 

* Shops, labs, and classrooms, pre- 
ferably when women are there ( if 
there are any enrolled). 

* Services: career center, testing 
office, developmental studies, 
women's center, library, day care 
center , etc . 

* Offices: financial aid, regis- 
tration, cooperative education, 
etc. 

* 

Obviousl y , onl y some of these places 
• will actually be interesting to see. 
Taking women to the financial aid 
o.ffice, however, allows you to des- 
cribe the scholarship, loans, ^and 
part-time Job opportunities available 
to students . 

Let instructors and staff know 
you'll be coming through with a .group 
*f women. If you'd like any* of them 
to say a few words to the gr©MP ~ and 
if they're able Jto leave tt]eir stud- 
ents to do* so — let them know that, 
.tob. And emphasize few . 

These, then, are the major career 
•exploration teopniques you can use to 
introduce women to «the realities of 
nontraditional occupations. The. next 
section discusses how to combine indi- 
* 
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vidual techniques into a series (a 
course) or a day-long workshop. 



ni. HOW TO USE THESE TECHNIQUES 

For all career expiration events 
- d3y f evening, or weekend - it f s 
important to provide child care. 
Borrowed toys, an unused room, and an 
NTO student who would like the oppor- 
tunity to- earn a little extra money 
are all yon need. 



LINK THEM IN A SERIES 



pThis is the moit popular way to 
*help women. explore NTO careers, there 
are several ways to do it 

* A non-credit course^ of a series of 
activities spread over several 
weeks, under -the women f s center, 
the continuing education depart- 
ment, or on * your pf^ t They are 
generally free or loii cost* 

* A week ddring which there* are 

' MTO-related activities happening** 
each day. 

* A formal course for credit over 
the entire semester / in which a 

r> week or two is devoted to each 
targeted occupational * area. ' 

The choice depends on how extensive a 
series you want to present, the -like- 
ly size of your audience, and your* 
school's procedures for setting up new 
programs. 

A series has an advantage over an 
individual ev^nt for the program 
coordinator: 

"I had to recruit separately for 
each individual industry tour or 
role model panefc, which meant that 
I expended a lot of unnecessary 
energy. I learned that a series 
was easier on %e." * 

A series of activities is a good 
way- to focus on .several occupational 



areas in turn. One site director told 
wcteen at the first session how impof 
tant it was to attend all of them: 



• told 
mpor- 



"I gaveJthem three reasons. 
They'd paid for all the sessions. 
They'd find out about occupations 
• they had no idea existed and 
therefore shouldn't reject so 
fast. And if worse comes to 
worse and they enroll in a pro- 
gram that isn't right for them, 
f they can choose another on the. 
basis of knowledge. " 

A good strategy is to put the occupa- 
tional area you think might! be most 
popular first in the series./ 

\ * 
x "I purposely put data proWss- 

ing first as I knew it was the 
largest interest area" and because 
the instructor j was very per'son- 
r able and an excellent speaker. 
Even so, I certainly didn't ex- 
pect 130 womerf? the largest num- 
ber' of peoplje 8 Community Servi- 
ces program has ever had here." 

If you find that atterrdance is drop- 
ping off substantially in the middle 
of your series, yfiu can intensify 
publicity for it and pay careful 
attention to your evaluation^results 
so you can correct th^<^rf?5uble next 
time around, A moderate level of 
dropouts. is normal, however. 



One site director found an unan- 
ticipated benefit to nunning a series 
of eight workshops that were limited 
to 25 women : 

"Since the workshops were not 
too large and were part of an on- 
going program, a strong* group 
identification developed among)' 
the women . Wcteen who entered / 
training as a result of the work- 
shops had already established a 
supportive relationship with each 
other, arv*"*ith me. The bond was 
nfeintainfcd during training 
gular support group meetii 



ig in re- 
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*^ ple Agendas . . 

Here are some sample . agendas • 
Note how the^ individual sessions are 
linked together and build on each 
other, combining different topics and 
activities. 



Series Theme: Two Technologies * 



This- is an eight-session workshop series to introduce women to careers in 
industrial and engineering technology. The first five sessions are one hour 
Jffhch; the la^ three are three^ours eaoh. The sessions meet once a week. - 

jf 

Session 1. Orientation.' What i\ NTO? Introduction to NTO, 
sLide show. 

v Session 2. Orientation. Is* NTO for you? Self-exploration by- 
discussion and career interest inventory. 



Session 3. Role model panel on industrial technology careers. 

Session 4. Panel of employers and NTO faculty. Discission of 
career opportunities and training programs. 

Session 5. Role model panels on engineering techri^ogy careers. 

Session 6. Hands-on tryouts. Participants choose twa out of 
three technologies fori 1/2 hours each. 

Session 7. Hands-on tryouts. Same "as Session 6 but with 
t ^ f different technologies* , 

Session 8. Wrap-up. Career decision-snaking and goal-setting. 

Exercises and discussion, completion of evaluation 
forjns. 

V 

Series Theme: Apprenticeship . . p 



*his is an agenda for a series on apprentciceship that meets for two hours 
in the evening, twice a week for four weeks. * 



^ssion 1. Overview. Wfiat is apprentice^ p? What are the 
^ trades?" ( - 

Speaker : union. representative. ^ 

Session 2. Panel of tracing directors (Industry apprenticeships). 
Session ,3. On-site industry , tour . 

Session 4. Role model panel of women in apprenticeship^ 
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Session 5. Profile of apprenticeship programs: companies, 
requirements, openings, applications. 
Speaker:, union representative. 

Session 6. Hands-on tr^yoota. 

Session 7. % What, are tjie real and perceived barriers? 
Math, training, next step*. 

Sessiori 8. Individual exit interviews, to assess partici- 
pants' support service needs and make , 
referrals. 



/ 



Series Theme: A Growth Industry . m 

This agenda focuses orv careers in computer technology for an audience of 
unemployed teachers in a five-session course that meets for two and a half hours 
once a week. 



Session 1. Jobs in computer companies : what they are, what 
you do in tl^em, how different jobs Interrelate. 

y 

Session 2. Terminology, career paths,, skills retired in 

hardware, software and logistics. - 

% K 
Session 3. . Transferring your skills to careers as program- 
mers, drafters, repairers, testers, and elec- 
tronics technicians. 

Session M. Technical support areas: technical writing, ^ 
editing, and graphics. 

Session 5. Can you do it? Sure you can. Psychologist 
V discusses psychological aspects^f changing 



careers and preparing for NTO careers. Review 
of school's support Services. 



DAY-LOMG WORKSHOPS 



Day-long workshops held during j^Veek should be scheduled to coincide with 
school hours. Saturday workshops a^^act working women as well. They are good 
for women who are Just beginning to explore the possibility of^NTO. On^-day 
workshops also have the advantage of serving* women who have time restrictions. 



Sampler Agendas 



WomeiCjjMfndustry and Technology 
Saturday, 9:«5 to 3:00 



9:^5 * Registration "(Free!) . 

10:00 An'Employer's Perspective. Panel of three \ 
local employers. 

11:00 Nuts and Bolts of Job Hunting. Presentations by 1 a 
vcareer Counselor.. 



12:00 Brown bag, lunch. 

1:00 Small group disctSlions with women working in 

\ .electronics, drafting, and office equipment repair. 
>T)iscussi6n groups divided by occupation. » # 



/ 

Women in Apprenticeship and HCdbraditional Occupations 



^traditional 



J| Monday, 8:^5 to 3:00 

8:M5 Registration and coffee ($3.85). 

f 9:00 Welcome and overview jof program by coordinator. 

,9:30*"\Filrastrip and discussion. 

TO: 00 Rible model pfenel of women apprentices. 

• 11*15 Panil. From the union's point of view: employers 
and union business agents. 

*| 12:00 Lunch. 

12: 145 Tqur of schools technical and industrial facilities. 

,2:00 Panel discussion on "How to Apply: Your Plan of Action" 
with school staff and union representatives. 

You. might consider offering both types, a day-long workshop and a series of 
workshops, as they 'appeal /to different audiences. ^ 



WHAT NEXT? • 



The point of career exploration 
events is to give women enough in- 
formation about NTO careers and 
training to enable them -to make in- 
formed career deci sion s — for or 
against. A decision to enter an NTO 
career is meaningless without follow- 
ing through on it with enrollment and 
training. This means that in plan- 
ning your career exploration effort, 
you should keep your mind's eye on 
the next step, a bridge between 
career exploration and enrollment. 

"The first time I gave the 
workshop series, I announced to 
the women during the last session 
that I was available for indivi- 
dual appointments to help them 
think through their plans. I * 
circulated a sign-up sheet for 
appointments. No one signed up. 
So I called them individually 
and invited them in. Several of 
these women did enroll and are 
now doing very well. I think 
their reluctance to follow 
through may have been a reflec- 
tion of how large. a chaftge this 
is for them — they wfere a* little 
apprehensive. They needed the 
indivi^pal . encouragement f the 
'$xtra push, 1 from a personal in- 
.vitation to come in and's^e me. n 



When she repeated the series, she 
figured out a simpler way to achieve 
the same end. In order to find out; 
the results of a career interest 
test, women had to make an appoint- 
ment with her at the end of the se- 
ries. Curiosity won oyt , they went 
to see her,, and several enrolled in 
NTO training. • ( 

Contact Information 

It is essential to get contact 
infprmatipn tro0 each woman' who 
attends a* career exploration event. 
'Some women, of course, will ..not ne*4 
appointment invitations from you : 
they are rieady to enro^l^ based pn 




what they have learned about NTO ca- 
reers. For others, however, an extra 
push will make the difference. 

* 

You can obtain "contact inforprtf^ - 
tion from registration forms for your 
events. * , < 

Timing 

Site directors stressed the impor- 
tance of scheduling career explora- 
tion courses or workshops in careful 
relation to class registration pe- 
riods. If there is too much time be- * 
tween the last career exploration 
event and registration, women's moti- 
vation level can drop and they may 
not register for NTO training. If 
there isn't enough time, they can't 
get the individual assistance they 
may need in making a career decision 
( see the next_ section) . So try to 
leave a Week *r two between the end 
of your course and registration 4 If 
your course must end earlier, 'plan a 
few individual events -ajid invite wo- 
men to attend to keep their- interest 



IV.. HELPING WOMEN MAKE A CAREER 
DECISION (OCCUPATIONAL 
COUNSELING) ^ 

Sometimes called occupational 
counseling , helping a woman make a 
career decision^ involves : 

* Helping her obtain more occupa- 
tional information if she heeds 
it. 

* Helping her assess her inter- 
ests, abilities / and aptitudes- 

% * Arranging for support services 
sheXrill need to enroll and com- 
plete her training. 

Learning about NTO occupations in 
the career exploration events you 
have conducted is necessary but not 
sufficient. Not all occupations are 
suitable for all people. Women can 
do some thinking about their personal 
preferences 'irk your workshops and 
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courses, but often benefit from indi- 
vidual, guidance in chdosing -a career* 
that "fits." (Some women* do this 
thinking entirely, ojp .their own and 
need very littla if any guidance fVdm 
you.) ; # • 



ADDITIONAL OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

For the woman yho feeTs she 
doesn't yet ifltag enough about the 
occupation(s) she is. interested in: ^ 

* Gj^fe her books to read from your. 

• - correction of ^occupational mate- 
rials, f' 

* Senfl her' to the career center'. 

* Arrangp .for her to talk with a 
« ,role model- in that octpupation. 

* Arrange .for v her to talk wltfi an 
instructor". ■ 9 

* Arrange for her to sit in on a 
few classes. 

* Arrange 4 for her to Interview for 
information or shadow a worker in 
a nearby company. 

Man^-coordifiatoFs ^-4*fttci^ these 
techniques jjseful witfrTO* voi&an who 
' arrives ^ust be^ire classes ^start and 4 
4 after your cl^aer exploration tvents. v 
Rather*- jthan having hew>Weit, see her . 
• ■ individually. ^ The information you * 
•give he» "plus the, Use of techniques 4 
'irctefl above /nay be enough guidance, 
et*6biing her to k i^gister ri^tit away^ • > 

A word needs k to, fee said about 
',' program ana curriouljjm ^requirements f 
- jrartrcularly^ath. m A frequent atopic* 
of concerjk^aath is jflfccueied fAl^ 
in Chapter ^NtSupporU^&rvices) . Yojj 
-need to ^now 'enough .about ■ prerequi- 
sites tP^cpurse re<£Tir*nents of NTO 
occupational programs* to* be aj>le to J* J 
%dvise women reliably. » * k 

■ - ' . ' " J- - 

"A tWo-catpas program can bpairf. 

* advantage. Data processing -pn - 

>m y : pno campus recfuir^s #{ t*t of math 9 
white on the other it, ian f t m\)< 
ph^slzed so .* uch? Thi£ knowledge 

better tdr them # T^i vefT* 
t - math* skills. . irthe stae^ 



way, I knW instructors well 
enough now to "steer women to the 
most suppo^ive ones." 



ASSESS^G INTERESTS, 
APTITUDES 



ABILITIES*- 
m 



AND 




* Career changes are usually 
^trressful events in people's lives, 
whether a- person is going from hbme 
yto'job or from job to job, 

rivy or inyoltintarrily. Old p; 
*• are altered, new sets ofrresj 
lities are learned, and new 
ships with cjo-workers are; 
"Simultaneously , ,it i^-^timl^ of 
growth. 'Some Women may be thinking 
about ^hat they, truly want for the 
first time in their lives/ * 

This ' is espe£ial^ true of wo- 
men's decisions- to enter NTO careers*. 
NTO jobs are unfamiliar . It is im- 
portant to make^surje the "toatch" 
between the >/oman and the job is a 
good one . * 
" * * * • 

Testing 0 

, Hostjt ^hfcols offer career testing 

to students who want this sort of 
assistance. Some program coordina- 
. tors incdfporate taking a careef 1 in- 
f ventory into their carreer exploration 
courses . Others refer women to the 
testing office. 

* " * ■ 

Two^fctestTs that have b£en recom-« 
raendeed as sex-fair are these: 

tjar^er Assessment Itja^riimen^s (£AI) 
U.S. Employment Ser^ice^Inter^st " 
Inventory, 1981 (which is coded 
. Id accompany the "Guide to • 
; 4 0c'cUpati<5nar Exploration") , 

^ # Your testfrrg office will know how to 
get them.^ 



Interviews 
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You can help a wora^n explore her 
preferences^ assets, and liabilities 
by asking *«er questions. can asf: 

what appeals, to her^f- and what both- 
ers her**-- in the -occupations she's 



learned about. Salary? SBift work? 
Environment? ' You can suggestN^n&jsim 
measures to confirm preferences,* or . 
abilities: 

» *vfnax\ wanted to go into 
^rafQn^ but didn't' know if 
she /ould draw weIl\enough, for 
it./ I suggested she take /an. * 
£rodqafc<5ry course in drafting 
blbe-print reading before 
, deciding." 

One site director found it, Jielp- ' 
ful to play a bit of the devil's a*d- 
vocdte role with women who. -are per- 
haps deciding oq a ^career too 
quickly: 



"I ask them, How about the 
attention to detail?- How about 
the the noise level? If any of 
* this bothers them, I suggest 
.taking a little longer before 
deciding." 

j 

The decision is of course theirs, bu 
you can offer" an opinion without- 1 
pressure: * 

"One woman said opeply that she 
disliked work involving a lot of 
detail, and yet she wanted to be 
' come a computer -programmer be- 
cause of the high salary. I tota 
her, *I think that's. a poor , 
choice for you. Ybu might noi 
stay in* the job. more than a few 
months,; eVen if- it pays well, if. 
you hate the work. 1 I suggested 
several other occupations that^ 
Involved, less detail work where 
the salaries were almost as high." 

' ^ *' 1l 

Group Discussions * 



Some NTO program director^ fin*8 # 
that a group discussion is a good way 
t<^ helj women* explore their personal 
preferences. One site director sche- 
duled a "decision-making workshop" as 
the ,}dat session 'of her career explo- 
ration ^cdft;3e for this purpose. 



IDENTIFYING JkRRIERS 




• Shorty- and long-term barriers to 
enrollment -or working In a particular 
occupation should -be explored Some 
barriers can b^ eliminated. Others 
may rule^ut further consideration of 
an occupation. A person with small 
children and a spouse at home can 
per&ps manage a job that requires 
frequent absences from home. A' 
singl^ parent may not. ' So explore 
women h s tentative occupational 
choices with them in the light- of 
factors such as distance - to work, 
hours , family responsibilities , 
health limitations , etc . 

So^P^barr^'ers to enrollment and 
training can make the most perfeot 
occupational choice impossible if 
they are not resolved early. These 
cart include: 



* lack of transportation to school . 

* Lack of cfiild care. 

** Too many home responsibilities. 

* Not enough, money to pay for 
tuition and other costs while 
going without a^alary. 

' Inadequate rwfth backg^ourld and/or 
1 fear of math*. ; <r 

* Opposition from families to going 
bgck to schorf or the NTO choice. 

* Lack of physical fitness (rele- 
vant for- streq\x>us occupations 
only) \ t 



Each of these problems invol^s, a 
support service discussed in Chapters 
6 of 7. The first identificatj 
women's support service nee<Js,i 
ev^r * must come now — during the* ca- 
reer exploration phase of your • pro- 
gram. 156me support services^nust be 
workecKoyt now; there's* no^sfcnse in 
enrollkjig if yoj^ have no, transporta-. 
tion, Jfor example. 

>me enrollment barriers are too 
j great to t overcome , despite the best 
efforts oV the»school, the woman, and 
yourself. Others may^all for a tem- 
porary postponement of enrprfrient 'in- 
to NTO training: . V* - 




"In my^ppinion, some women T 
aren't reatly for the pressures of 
JITO. If they have several yqung 
children at hone and if their 
study skills are Very rusty, I 
suggest they mightr want, to .take 
only one course for now. When^ 
they're comfortable with school • 

* and d^ing well and their kids 
are a little" older, then they caq 

I start the technical subject^ ^ 
which are harder." ' 

, r Onthe other hand, as another site 
director pointed out: 

\ ' r 

"No* time is the r^hlt time for 
a woman to return to school . 
% . Women often go from child care 
responsibilities to. parent care ^ 
% responsibilities. If they wait 

• for everything to be 1 just fight 1 

in their llvtfk~to~go back* to ~ 
school, it may never happen." 

If 

« - Sm help them weigh the .pros and 
cons. There are no rules y circum- 
stances that flight be > overwhelming 
barriers. to pne woman could be sdtv- 

* .-able for Another whb has greater mo- 
tivation and resources. Learning how 
to tell the difference between 4*toem 

j^l^an OJT06n the 'job training) 
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•EVALUATION 



1 . Questionnaire 

/ 

Distribute evaluation questionnaires to women at the end of career 
exploration evehts or series For example: % * 



0 * . 
Sample A 



1 . ' WTO information* 



a. How satisfied were you wlCTK^he information on NTO 
occupations you learned tkmigJtfc? 




% Very L I 1 } . ' [ wot 

* Satisfied \ Satisfied 

.i . ' ' i 

ially useful? 



, b. What information was especially 



c. ifha.t information was missing? 



Role models - ! * ^ 




Follow the same patterr 

1 1 



* Sample jf > 

1. What did,you^Like most about today's activity? 

2. * Wh^t digy^du like least about today' a activity? 1 

' .3. How can we improve t+iis activity so that it is more helpful 
to women in making career decisions? ' * ^ 

x ^ \ * . # . _ • « 

Discussions ' ^ 1 , 

Ask-\wbmeTv hpw tt^e career exploration events met their WTO information 

needs: eContent, method, speakers, schedule,- etc. Do this 

i : ' s • - * ' 

„ * In*a jgroup discussion during the last session of the 

* career Exploration course. 4 " *<. • ' ' . 
*#rn^ iiffiivWual exit Interviews after the course^ 

* Iiv informal discussion with woaep a/t$r career *' / 
^exploration events. . . j \ \ \ 
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START-UP CHECKLIST 



Have you 



... Learned about the requirements & the programs and occupations you 
' targeting? 

. . ./Lteahoeci about the facilities and support services your school 
offer*? 



anned your career exploration events thoroughly? Have you - 



— SchejWrSJ the date in relation to registration periods* 

— Established agenda f 

* — Arranged for room, equipment, etc. 
— Selected speakers and prepared them 

— Prepared handouts, 

— Publicized the event (outreach) 

— Prepared an evaluation form or method? 



... Filed^ftmes of women who come to your career exploration 
events? 

■% 

Arranged for or provided testing? 

... ^chedyled and held appointments with women, who ne£d 
individual occupatipoal counseling? * % 

\ 4 



CHAPTER .6:- : SUPPORT SERVICES I, DEALING*WITH HOME AND SCHOOL OBSTACLES % 



w 

V ~~ 



Support services are the key to retention in twining. Under-., 
standing the circumstances and pressures in -many women's lives enables 
you to provide the support services they need and avoid a high dropout m 
rate. , * * . ^ ^ 

Support Sfervicefc II (Chapter 7) distusse^ helping women deal vith i 
opposition* to their 'career choice. Here, we cover: 
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-In childhood, g^rls play wi,ffT 
dolls while toys put together model 
cars. As a r'esult, activities, con'-* 
cepts , and skills considered '"male" 
remain unfamiliar to 'girls. Ttrey 
grow 'up to be women who dorr't know 
what a crescent wrench is or hqft to ' 
use one — and 1ft fact have ijever 
heard the term. This .aspect of w«^ 
merit's socialization results in defi^ 
cits in technical terminology, tool 
recognition and usage,, and manual 
skills. Another relevant aspect of 
the way, females are socialized ii the 
expectation* that care of home and : 
children are primarily women's res- 
ponsibility. ^ 

Therefore, the goal of the sup- 
port serviced covered in this chapter 
is two fold: to address w&meln's fre- 
quent lack of preparartJjan for NTO 
training and to help tnem jheet their 
^responsibilities as (adult won en . 
These support services are Lk^Key to 
enrollment and retention irt^t'raining . 



) . - 

j. DEALING WITH BARRIERS TO TRAINING 

Adult women's family-related res- 
ponsibilities and burdens are the 
subject of our next section. Lack of 
money, child care, and transportation 
are the thr:ee problems that most of- 
ten* prevent women from entering NTO, 
training (or, oncf in, force them to 
drop out) . As a Result , you need to 
d iscuss these barriers with women at 
the end of career exploration and 
help them find solutions that wJU 
permit them to enroll. You also need 
to keep in regular touch with NTO 
women during training, so that any 
sudden emergencies in these areas can 



be resolved in tinre. 



MOHEY 



Many wahen lead financially mar- 
ginal existepces for the iery reasoft 
an' NTO prbgrao exists: trqditidnally 
female occupations pay less than Jjj»- 



dition, the increasingly high rate of 
single parenthood has meant t*hat mtfre 
•women are supporting children on 
their own than ever before. For many 
women wha want NTO training, going 
without a salary for, a year or two is 
impossible — «*to say nothing* of * pay- 
ing for tuition, books, and tools, or 
child care and a car to get -to 
school. Firiancial gid is therefore 
of utmost importanc^ for J^ny" NTO 
women . ■ \ 

Financial aid personnel are -usu- 
ally knowledgeable about many sources 
of grants, loans, and, part-time jobs. 
Work with them closely, to avoid dup- 
. licating their efforts. v Here are 
suggestions that the Women's Outreach 
Project field test sites and NTO pro- 
grams across tfie country .have for you 
on helping women afford NTO training. 

* Federal grants and loans. As of 
. ' this writing (mid-19£1J, the fol- 
lowing are^still 'available: REOG 
(B^sic Educational Opportunity 
GrantM SEOG (Supplemental * 
Educatronal Opportunity Gr*,ant) , 
HDSL" (National Direct Studfefit 
Loan), and PSL (Guaranteed *St?u- ' • 
dent Loan). Some women may be 
eligible for: 

— Vocational Rehabilitation 
grants 

-- Social Security pensions 

— Veteran's benefits 

* Scholarships : 

< — One site .director asked the 
Kiwanis'^nd the Lions clubs in 
town *tfd help a vfoman whose c;ar 
J> ' "died of old age" to contri- 

^ i b^te *some money so she could 

I get a new one. She had no 
* V other way of getting to 

school. They were%illi/ig to* 
mS^\ a down payment on' a used 
car for her. 

— Donations by employers who 

< will benefit frvm the training 
jjjpur school provides to NTO 
womAt. At one site* a local 
employer offered an annual 
. $3,000* contribution which 
could be Used by three or ntore 
women for tuitloft, or living 

\ , 
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experts at the discretion of 
the si^e director. At an- 
other, a fund waa created to * 
receive employer scholarship 
contributions fpr NTO women, 

— School scholarships. 

— See Appendi* H Ton q^reetortes 
of scholarship information. 

— Tuition waivers, for displaced 
homemakers. Check to see if 
this is possible in your - 
stgte. 

* Part-time jobs: 

— Work-study jobs, including, 4 .S 
working as your assistant . 

— Arrange part-time or co-op 
▼ jobs with local employers in 

the women's fields. 

* Community fund-raising events for 
an NTO scholarship -fund . Several 
programs -have shown the ft Am 
"Rosie the Riveter" to benefit 
NTO _ women X^&f Appendix H for 
contact information), and another 
held a community drive for gro- 

^ eery stamp trade-ins (such as S&H 
green stamps). There are many 
other possibilities. 

Prepare ? list of the likeliest 
sources of financial help for NTO 
women, to distribute at career explo- 
ration events and in- individual 
appointment^ with womerri^rfterested in ^ 
enrolling. This will Save you a lot 
of time explaining what's available. 

Ma'ny NTO programs recommend hav- 
ing a small emergency loan fund to 
deal with- financial problems'* that 
woyld otherwise cause a woman to drop 
out of training, including^ 



Medical bills * 
Home heating 

costs^ 
Work shoes and 

clothes 
Raises in rent 



Food 

Tools > 
Gas or repairs 
v for the'' car 
Child care 
Elderly parent 
care 



If you c#n make an^ interest- tr&e loan * 
of $50 to $100 'at a time; you can 
oftetv.-tlde <a woman over the emergen- 
cy. ' Check to see % if your. -school al- \ 



ready has such a 4H*nd and if it *is 

adequate. If not, try to set one up 

yourself or • augment th£ existing 
fund . 



-CHILD CARE ; 

If a woman's child care problems 
(or in some cases, elderly parent 
care problems) are caused by lack of 
money to pay for it, the strategies 
listed in the section above should 
help. Sometimes , however , the pro- 
blems are different: 

* Ther£ are no child care openings. 

* It's rTot for infants or school- 
age children. 

* The hours don't match her needs.. 

* There are transportation pro- 
blems: it\s' not on a public 
transportation line, v travel is 
too far, there is no after-school 
transportation for children. 

* The facilities, program, and/or 
, % staff are not acceptable. 

1 These problems arise because the 
old solutions for women who are in 
school or working — leaving children 
with neighbors or relatives — * don't 
work so well any more. So many women 
are workirtfe^bw. and relatives may 
not live ^nearby.* Some home-based 
care may be available, but often 
th«re isn't enough of it. There 
aren't enough day, care centers. In 
fact , experts say that there isn ' t 
enough child, care of any type for all 
the' children who* need it. »* (There 
were*- more federally sponsor'^ day 
* oar'e spaces when Rotfie riveted in 
19^5 than there are today!) 

What .can you do about this prot>- 
lem* if your school has no child care 
^center? 

Distribute a list 

First, find out if your* community 
has already developed a list of child 
-care resources. A municipal agency, 
a child cajre referral bureau , or a 
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women's organization may jhave com- 
piled suchla list. Your stfate Office 
for" Children (or similar title) pro- 
bably has a\list of the hoAe-based 
and group child care facilities it 
h*as licensed. If there is^no such 
list, create. one along with agencies 
or organizaticrns^in town. 

Coordinate a child care exchange ^ 

If womerf are at school at dif- 
ferent times f y the/ may want to form a 
child-care co-op. Ask women who 3re 
interested and , help them, work out an 
exchange system. 

Use the child development program 

If your school has a child deve- 
lopment or e arly' childhood program, 
see if ~TTTO^ women c^ bring their 
-children there on a drop-in ^or regu- 
lar basis . ' < 

Provide child care for • workshops 

Arrange for sort%one to be avail- 
able at career exploration events, 
workshops, antf^support group meetings 
during 'training to take care of 
children. v Check into any legal 
restrictions. - 

Set up a child care center at scAool 

' This is obviously Ai a long-range 
goal, although it is "the very best 
solution to child cafe problems for 
students. As it is a major institu- 
tional step, £he need for it must be 
(documented and must be broad-ba$ed. 
See the' bibliography (Appendix H) Tor 
.information oa starting a' child care 
center. . 



TRANSPORTATION 



The problem isn't always obvious. 
< Some schools by their choice of Joca- 
tion limit the .student body' to ,the 
relatively "advantaged — thosje with 
cars.' • The^ transportation problem 
) will be invisible, since^ it seems 
% that everybody can get to school. If 
yo,u • are attempting to serve low in- 
come women (whd are, by definition,, 
most in need of the high salaries NTO 
jobs offer) and ♦if public . transpor- 
tation is, not excellent, you will 
1 ♦ need to devote some attention to 
transportation. ' 



Transportation was -a major issu$ 
at Trident Technical College, one of 
! our field te^t sites. Female-inten- 
sive occupational training was avail- 
able at a downtown campus, easily 
reachable by public transportation . 
NTO occupational programs were loca- 
ted at a campus som* miles from down- 
town, with almost no public bus ser- 
vice . Early in ^ie f ie^d test , site 
director Susan Duchon pDserved, 

% 

"There is no pSint getting 
students fired up about NTO if , 
they can f t get to the campus 
where the courses, are ." 

With the Active ^uppor t of her 
school's president, Jshe dealt with 
the problem in three Jways: 



1. In schedulitfg^ands-on tryouts 
during a career exploration 
course, she asked several staf 
members to drive women in their 
cars. 



,a)f 



2.^ She proposed a ."ride board" to 
assist NTO women who needed to 
carpool to attend School. The 
idea was adopted* and implemented 
school -wide for all students by 
the Student Activities Office. 



Transportation t the last of the 
"big tljree" barriers to ^training, is 
often a problem f or \ women without 
cars -both ^ rural areas and in* ci- 
ties without^ adequate public trans- 
lation systems. > 



3. She explored a number of ways 
* to provide bus or van service to 
to the NTO campus: 
— Asking, the public transporta- 
tion authority to add the 
route to its normal 
operations., 
,'~ Asking the school to pay a 
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' ' subsidy %o th$' public trans- 
portation authority for ex- * 
tending its route' to the 
school . 

— Leasing or purchasing a van, 
paid by the school, to 
shuttle bac>c and forth be- 
tween the two camptfses. ' 

— ^Chartering a bus to-travel 
between the school and the 
nearest bus stop three miles 
• away, paid by the school. 

— Convening representatives of 
nearby institutions and a- " 
shopping center -with the same 
public transportation problem 
to discuss joint ways of sol- 
ving it. 

The transportation probleip has 
finally been resolved at this school , 
thanks °to the attention focused on it • 
by the sit* directors The school is 
-now providing a shuttle bus to link 
with the nearest city bus stop. This 
is another instance of a spinoff from 
an NTO program that' has school-wide 
benefits. 

Susan points out' that since the 
transportation problem affects all 
students, not only VfO women, you 
must get the backing of the president 
or director the sch ° o1 before 
progress can be made. Be- sure to 
document the ne^d; student Survey 
results are - good documentation.* 

In-' addition to thes^e suggestions, , 
some of the following may be helpful 
to you:- 

• If/£our school is served by pub- > 
lie transportation, distribute 
schedules. 

• Advertise, for *ear pools in the 
school and^or community news- 
paper . 

B Try to arrange with the* public 
school department for the use of - 
school buses in off-hours'. 

• Refer women to a community car- 
pool or commuter bus service. 

• Ask employers to provide trans- 
portation -for industry tours. 




Transportation is a problem that 
not only prevents enrollment and hin- 
ders retention b^tit also affects 
ployment. Until 'NTO women) can ea 
enough to afford a car, transporta 
tion to work can be a dilemma. So 
alert the women to it beforK^hey en- 
roll, ^end encourage carpooHng to 
work. 



11. HELPING WITH ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURES * [ ' 



APPLICATIONS AND REGISTRATION 

To the Uninitiated^ a school's 
procedures , forms , and requirements 
can be confusing. At this stressful 
transition time to NTO, wom£n can 
sinply give up 'after hearing: "No, 
go ^the end of that line, stop, you 
forgfi to get it signed; go back and 
staft over - that class is c4osed." % 

"The first step ris s6 impor- 
tant, whether it's an appointment 
with financial aid! $r having to 
track down a Ipigh school trans- 
cripts/Many bf the women lacked 
sophistication in dealing with 
institutional procedures. In 
many cases, I' walked ,them through 
the application ^nd financial aid 
m process." 

- 

ftftothef site director-reported a 
serious and probably 'not uncommon 
problem. 



"A woman who had decided to en- 
Voll mentioned to me that she was 
* having a 'hard time getting 
•through. registration. So, I 
watched from the sideiinei*when ' 
another NTO wqnfan went to regis- 
l ter. From what I saw, it's a 
woniter anybody gets \o enroll . 
The pe&frle who staffed the coun- 
ter were rude, picky, and sour/ 
They insisted, on 'requirements I 
knew were optional antJ rules* I 
'kne*# were often ignored.^ It al- 
most seemed as though they were 
trying to keep hey from enroll- 
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ing. For an older woman re-J 
turning to school in a relative- 
ly risky field, this kind^f 
. treatment can be pretty' dis- 
couraging," 

How to Help 

* Ask women how helpful they find 
the staff in regfStrat/ion, finan- 
cial aid, ,and ottygr ^enrollment- 
related offices.. If they report 
serious problems ,^ go end observe 
the prbcess yourself. 

4 

In the case of the registration' 
problem above, the site director in- 
formed the academic dean, who saw to 
it that the behavior of the regis- 
tration staff improved. * % 

* Accompany women* who seem to need 
help through the process — 4fcalk 

^ them through. You can help deal 
' with any snags that arise. 

* Help women fill out Torms. Some 
financial aid qualification forms 

. ' are especially complicated. 



CLUSTERING WOMEN IN CLASSES 

It is important that an NTO woman 
not find herself the jpnly female in 
the class. The experience is new and 
Uncertain, so allies are needed . All 
NTO program directors afftee that 
clustering women in classfes is one of 
the best ways to ensure NTO women's 
success. 

V' Do wbat you can to* get ^rt le^st 
three women together in.a'class. 

* Group them by recommending thpl 
they sigm up for* sections taught 
by particularly supportive 
instructors. w 

* Ask women to tell you the- sec- 
tionrf they 1 re signing up for, so 
you can steer other women to 

.^thoise sections/ ' ¥ 



,111, DEALINGftWITH. INSTRUCTION- 
. RELATED^TROBLEMS . 

Problems with money , child care 
and transportation must be resolved 
for women , to enroll in NTO training, 
or , if they occur during training , 
for retention in classes. Here we 
discuss another set of problems that 
affect retention : math , the intro- 
ductory course problem , classroom 
problems , the developmental studies 
bottleneck , and physical fitness. 
When they are solved, a high -reten- 
tion rate is assured.* 



HATH ' 

■4 

Iri this section we w|ll be 
stalking about the obstacles to 
women's success in math and ways you 
\ and your school's faculty can help. 
Strictly speaking, math, is not. a 
"women's" issue: there^ are many 
women who enjoy math, take a lot of 
it 'in school, ahd do well £t it. 
There, are also many meji for whom the 
opposite is true. Nevertheless, math 
Is more often a problem for women 
than for men, fdr reasons we will 
explore below." 

Why i-s Math a' Problem? 

Math has been- called a "critical 
filter" for entry to many male-* 
intensive occupations.- If you don'Jt* 
know math-jyou are filtered out from 
access to those occupations.. Almost 
all nontraditional , occupations re- 
quire* math.' For some, you nefed to 
know how to do simple computations, 
fractions , and measurements . For 
others , algebra , trigonometry , or 
statistics is involved • 0 T < lf women, are 
tp eater NTO careers, they t must be 

> a})le to do math* A 

t « ▼ 

There is no quest i on about the' 
fact that girls take less math than 
boys starting at the higfc* school 
level, when the subject beaomes an 
.elective. Sheila Tobias, wh^ has 
"written about women and math t says 
that while girls are 49 percent ^f 
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high school- students, they are only 
20 percent of students who take math 
beyond geometry.* Lucy Sells has 
pointed out that without four years 
of high sdhqol math, msy^y male- 
intensive and^high-paying •careers are 
closed off hence her term "criti- 
cal filter." ' 

There has been a great deal, of 
research over the last decade on the „ 
effect Qf sex-role ^cializatioh * on 
math attitude and achievement. Many 
studies nave found that boys and. 
girls <k> equally well in math through' 
elementary school, but at the junior 
high level girls begin to lag behind* 
It is significant that 'junior high is - 
the age of puberty, the- time 9f in- 
creased sensitivity to the expecta- 
tions of the apposite sex. An excel- 
lent study** published in 1976 by 
John Ernest, a professor of mathe- 
matics , reached, t-he following conclu- 
sions v > 

? There is no sex differer^e be- 
tween girls and boys' in 2nd 
through 12th grade about how* 
mOch they like math. About a 
third of , the^students say Lt is 
thei r' ^f avorite subjects • and 
anot^^thii J ^- say it' is their 
most disliked subject. 

* Students say that starting in 
junior high, fathers help with 
mathy and science^ homework mor.e^ 
than mothers .» 

* While most male high school stu- 
dents' explained poor grades by 
lack of effort, girls explained 
poor math grades by l?ck of 

' ability. "This pattern was -found 
in no other subject fop females 
y ' and in no subject for males." 

* High school students believe that 
boys ar£ better in math -and 
science and that girls are better 
In English; * . , i 



•Tobias, Sheila, Overcoming Math . _ 
Anxiety y . 

••Ernest, John, "Mathematics and Sex" 
i?i American Mathematical Monthly, 
< October, J 976, pp. 595-61*. 



* Almost Jialf the elementary and 
high school teachera surveyed 
*felt»that bov&.did better in math 
than girls;. i}a teacher thought 
thfe 9Pposite was true. As teach- 
ers 1 expectations influenee x stu- 
dert^s 1 aeMeveplent v , this is an 
important fih^ng. 

Ernest quotes a study that 

• concludes: 

>"Tft5rsr\i», then, an ac- m 
cumulation .of evidence which 
points to the conclusion that v 
sexual stereotyping 'of mathe- 
matics as a male domain oper- 
ates through a myriad of subtle \_ 
influences from peer to parent 
,and within the girl herself to 
eventuat^e'in th$ fulfillment 
of the stereotyped expectation 
of 'a female head that's not 
much for figures.'"./ \ 

4 .Given these findings, and the fact' 
that most recent stud'ies -find no 
conclusive difference £y sex in 
mathematical ability, JErnest 
suggests: 

"... mep take more mathe- 
matics not for* the superficial 
' reason they like mathematics 
more than, women, but because* 
whether they like it or not,pf 
they are aware that such courses 
are necessary prerequisites to 
the kinds of future occupations 
1 in medicine, technology, or sci- 
ence, they envision for them- 
selves." * 

We have explored the background 

* of the math issue to emphasize the 
importance of attitude , not- ability . 
When parents? teachers,, .peers, andU 
counselors all believe girls in 
general don 1 1 do fwell in math and 
discourage them from taking.it, gifl* 
come .to believe it themselves. They 
therefore avoid taking math -courses. 

.They then do^Mt learn math, thus com- 
pleting the self-fulfilling prophecy: 
*' "I can't do it." Thia chain must be' 
broken if women are to succeed in 
NTO. 
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NTQ program coordinators across 
the country recognize math as one of^ 
the largest obstacles', 

"The mechanical design pro- \ 
gram has oniy > two women. It 
requires tecririicaljiath and 
physics. We have only a handful 
of women ,in the electronics pro- 
gram. Sad, because this is 
yhere the jobs are around here. 
It's the math bugaboo." 

"Questions on math come up 
at every single career workshop 
we do. Women seem more afraid 
of that than anything else. Now 
I make sure there is r^pssurance 
about math in all the" recruit- 
ment brochures, newspaper art 
cles, and talks around -tTTwn. 
It matters a lot. After one 
newspaper arti<*le in which I 
Stressed that you qaru learn the 
math, almost every wonfan who 
called said she had fc.hougjit she"* 
couldn 1 t do these jobs because^ 
of the math." 

These same program coordinators 
and our own field test site directors 
report unanimously that with atten- 
tion and a little effort, the math 
problem can be overcome. First,. they 
ppint out that v not* all women have 
negative math attitudes or inadequate 
njath skills. Second, they gay. that 
by using the techniques below, women 
with negative attitudes or poor past 
achievement but with good motivation 
can learn the nfath thtfy need for the 
NTO careers they havejchosen . 

This is what they suggest. 

What You C*an Do * - 

Rai^Se the Issue Early . ^Adtjress- 
the issue of math in your outreach 
materials, and activities >t"We'll 
teach you the math you need*" ^Prior 
math skilLs not required ," .etc .) . 
Look for role models who were ini-) 
l.ialiLy convinced they couldn't dj 
matft.and' fotmd,out to tbeir Surpri* 
that tbey ' could -t- a very common 
3fcory.- At career exploration eventj, 



ask role models to discu3S their 
feelings and experiences with math, 
and'be prepared* with questions on the 
subject in case no one else brings it 
up. - 

Math Assessment . To make sure 
women get the tutoring they j^e^ ^nd 
are placed in the correct math course 
for theifr skill level, assessing the 
math tqey know is , a must.> Most 
schools^ offer testing services for 
diagnostic purposes,' so refer the 
women there; Emphasize that there is 
no passing or failing; the school 
needs the tests to provide the neces- 
sary math help. 

"I've coordinated with 6he 
testing office, so they can test 
prospective NTO students and send 
me the results. When necessary, 
the testing office will arrange" 
for tutoring t£> upgrade skills 
to a level required for entry 
into NTO ^programs." 
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One field test site freJLd a ^math 
assessment evening, ft .targeting atti- 
tude and skill equally. 

"Several of us put the evening 
together: a math developmental 
studies specialist, a counselor, 
and me- We wel coned the twelve 
women who came with cofflee and 
an informal chat* Then there 
was a basic math and a basic \ 
algebra test. We encouraged 
the women to t-ake^both, and if 
they felt bogged down" by, the 
algebra to pOt it ande and work 
on the other*. The testing time 
was half an hour. For thr n^xt 
hour, two of us graded the tests 
in a separate room while I spoke 
With the women about the support/ 
available for, WTO women students. 
Then we went over the test re- 
sults individually $t$0W* 
% % women and recommended the courses 
anjl tutoring they needed.' 1 
think this .format, and especially 
the warmth conveyed *>y the staff » 
is very, helpful." * 



Another field test' site director 
made it a point to Review NTO women's 
math- course choices before they en- 

* rolled when she found that academic 
counselors sometimes 'advised Algebra 
JI when Algebra I would have been 
better . * - 

Hath Refresher Courses , If there 
is*time between a woman 1 § decision to 
enroll in -training and the start of 
classes L 

* Refer hekto the developmental 
. ' , stydies pfiogram for brush-up 

-work on m^h if it's- needed. 

* Arrange fo) a math instructor 
or tutor t\ te'aclf a short-term^ 
intensive r^(iew^of basic math. 1 

By scheduling the refresher work 
before classes start, women rel'earn , 
what* ^ey hwe forgotte'n and boost 
their math confidence", enabling them 
to start their training iri an "I can" 
frame of mind . 

Don't call the refresher "course \ 
Remedial math." It implies that 
women weren't capable of learning" 
math the first time around, precisely •< 
the attitude you are trying to 
counteract . 

Math Avoidance Workshops . Many . 
• NTO programs held such workshops to 
focys* on attitudes toward, math, since 
an improvement in sejf-conf idence pan 
bring about an improvement in math 
skill.s. The^y target women whose" neg- 
ative math attitudes 'prevented them 
from enrolling in NTO training and m 
those who. were having .trouble with 
the math in their , NTO courses. Pro- 
'gr^rn coord ina^ors point out that 
^ women can heve high grades in* math 
and .£till have avoidance* problems 
("It Was just luck," they claim.) 5 * 

.Titles are sometimes businesslike 
(Math Anxiety .Workshop) and sometirnes 
imaginative: (Matty' ♦ You - Fear) X 
Practice = Success. They are gfsu^Lly 
put together by a combination of NTO- 
program coordinators, women's center 
counselors, math specialists, an<Uor* 

* psychologists # -Several' publications 



are listed in Appendix H .for prepar- 
ing a workshop, on math avoidance. 

One site director , said : 



"After experience 'With a math 
*' avoidance workshop this term, 
I've found that a math teacher ✓ 
can cover the math very well,"* 
but that',3 not enough. Next 
term we'll add a psychologist 
to discuss attitudinal aspects. 
I tjjiftk the first session 
sh6uld explain how 'ggc iety has 
made women feel in^W^aate in 
,? math. Und^rstandingH^t they 
are not ignorant or £umb 'be- 
cause they did"not r do well in 
school is* important as a foun- 
dation for confidence jietessary 
to begin learning.*" 



Working with Instructors and 
Tutors . NTO programs often make jJiSK 
coveries that -benefit all* students, 
not 4 only NTO -women. In grappling' 
with the math problem, some site 
directors discovered that students 
/have trouble with math when the cur- 
riculum of thS math .courses is. not 
coordinated . with the occupational 
courses. ' If electronics involves 

• logarithms this week."but mat^hjlfrn't 
cover them until n^xt month, there 
may well be ccA^sion and di3courage- 
ment. *It is^Bportant to "remember; 
_ tha't many women assume they ace 
stupid when^they don't understand 
math, even when .the curriculum -is the. 
problem, thus making future learning 

s. even more difficult. 

Instructors • a ti the field sites 
developed a numbe( of' ways to help 
NTO .women with math. An ^ectrorjtfs 
instructor told us: 

"I work closely with A 'math 
. instructor go our students 
learned concept rn math and 
th^fT apply it iri the elec-; 
. tronics.lab. The 'sequence haa 
a logic to it. The women . 
(Jon/t feel that things are dis- * 
connected, I wish we could 
p}an curriculum together with , 
more math teachers*" ' ; . 



Other techniques they suggest 
that instructors try are these: 

* Schedule, in f(i/ihal eCtra math 
sessions whenever students seem 

N to have' a lot of trouble with a 
particular math topic. 

* Review the math -component of the 
occupational course, and add il- 
lustrations and - applications to 
make the ^bstract principles 
clearer . 

* Share the curriculum outline for. 
the next\ semester . with 'the. math 
and developmental studies 
departments . 

* Meet with math tutors, to ensure 
that needed material is covered. 

One field test site decided to 
target the -subject of women and math 
in a campus-wide committee on fromen 
and technology. Lack of coordination 
between Occupational and math courses 
was one of the first problems they 
put on the agenda. 

In addition to the curricOlum 
coordination problen?,' some- NTO 
-coordinators and math specialists 
point out > that frequently only one 
style of learning and doing math is 
rewarded, « whereas in reality there 
are two. .Math is often thought to be 
entirely linear:' a methodical, 
step-by-step approach is taught, to 
the exclusion of a more intuibive 
M guesstimat e ff sor^t ^pf approach. 
Professional mathematicians say .that 
both are needed. 'Some math instruc- 
tors have found that by recognizing 
and Valuing this second approach, 
students gai^ more oonfidence in 
their mathematical ability, which in 
turn # helps them learn the methodical 
component of math better. 

Support During Training . In sup- 
port group meetings and in individual 
discussions, ftheck out how women are 
doing in — and feeling about — 
math. You may Msnt to relax them a 
little: ' ' 

"Before her math' exam, one 
woman *ras a bundle of nerves* 
mnd you, she'd done very -well^ 



so" far, but she was scared she 
wouldn't get an A! I spent some 
time with her talking about how a 
B or even a C was good enough. * 
It seemed to help. % Sh^ said she* 
felt better, and she got her A 
anyhow/ 1 

If you are fifding that many women- 
'have negative ' attitudes about math 
despite adequate ability, consider 
inviting them for a discussion of the 
problem.. It may dispel $ach one's 
private-conviction that she alone has 
problems witfrTmath. 

These are several ways math can 
be tackled-. As an NTO program coor- 
i dinator, be pn the lookout for prob- 
lems, discuss them with instructors 
and tutors if th^y arise, and facili- 
tate action by concerned faculty and 
* staff. 



THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE PROBLEM, 
• Why is it a Problem? 0 ' - 

4 * 1 

1 

.Women usually enter NTO training 
kpowi.ng less* about ^echwical tools 
ancK^termiriology and having fewer 
n-related skills than men. 
When today's NTO women were girls, 
th^y' usually weren't allowed to take 
shop courses in school. Their fa- 
. ther& (and la^er husbafidsV did the 
fixing 4 around the house.' They did 
not> hang around with the V guys to work 
on a car engine. \ Theydifl not learn 
aircraft mechanics or 'radar corranuni- 
cations in the service. The problem 
is therefore a combination, of lafck of 
opportunity , v low expectations by 
others* and a negative attitude 
similar to the math problem. It is 
extremely common. 
) 

An unaware instructor ,can misin- 
terpret the^situation. His teaching 
experience has taught him where the 
curriculum for the introductory 
course should begin, since no intro-* 
ductory course can be absolutely 
basic. (He doesn't start by saying, 
"This is a wire.") He bases the de- 
cision on what beginning students in 
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.the past men — generally know 
upon entering. The instructor there- 
fore assumes that ^tudents know de- 
tain fundamentals: tool names and 
usage, occupaticfn-specif ic vbcabur 
lary, and elerrjentary manual skills. 
As a result, the instructor sees that 
men in the o^ss understand while 
women don't, and may conclude that 
"►women can't do this work." * 

Women can make their own misin- 
terpretation . When they don't under- 
stand what the instructor is saying, 
they assume that everyone else does. 
They think they will never make it 

'through the course if they can't even • 
understand the first week's work. If 
there -is no NTO program to st/p in, 
this problem often causes women to 

' drop out. 

y 

One site director described the 
problem this way: 

The way the women see it , all 
the men have this prior know- 
ledge.- In fact, there are many 
men who feel just as lost, but 
each woman feels she's the only 
one- who doesn't understand. She 
feels personally ^t fault or 
stupid. She feels she\ can't * 
make a public demonstration of* 
her ignorance basking ques- 
tions, either." 4 

When ' the site director raised the 
problem with an instKjjetor, he was 
understandably frustrated'. "I tell 
tU*m to ask me* when th#y don't 
understands What more can I do?" 

What Cao You Do? 

Help women to see : 

* That they are not personally 
inadequate . 

* That they' are responsible far^^ 
their education/* As -an in- \J % 
structor s^id, "Teaching doesn'^t 

^ /** an y° u °P en someone's head and 
/Ttour in the knowledge while he 
sits there." 

. — They must ask questions./ 
— They car* set up §tudy.VoupS 



out of clasa. \ 
Th^y can* go for extra, help. 
— They can meet with instructors 
(and invite you to attend). 

Ask* instructors to 4 find Ways to 
take the pulse of the women's under- 
standing. You'c^n offer to observe a 
few classes to help them do this. 

/ "Tinally, you can set up a pre- 
entry course on technical tools, ter- 
minology, and skill's. Some schools 
-Rave done this on a full-time basis, 
several sessions before the semester 
starts or during the first few yeel^ 
of school. Instructors work out 
curriculum content, although the 
course could be taught by an 
upper-level student (ideally a 
woman). Alternatively, check the 
non-profit organi zations in your 
community that provide pre-entry 
courses , » and refer women to • them . 



CLASSROOM PROBLEMS t 
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Almost all instructors for whom 
teaching women is a new experience 
report (sometimes with surprise) 4 th^t 
the experience is definitely posi- 
tive. These women, they say, are on/ 
the whol£ more motivated and work 
harder than .their other students. 
Most N'fc) women are older than the 
usual postsecondary student. • They 
are changing careers after several 
years in a traditionally female job 
or are returning to school after 
years as homemakers. They take their 
decision seriously^ and their greater 
maturity helps', too. The fact* that 
man| of them are seeking NTO training 
for financial reasons — to support 
self or family — is alsp a\areat 
motivator. Many NTO program o^or- v 
dinators and instructors mention that 
such women tend to have Higher stand- 
ards for the instruction they receive 
than oth\er students: they demand to 
be taught well. This .often improves 
the educational process for sly stu- 
dents, y 

* % In our interviews with NtfO pro- 
gram directors across 'the count 
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in our field test, we rarely came 
"'across instances of ^outright hostil- 
ity to NTO wdmen from instr uctors.* 
Problems, that arose were usually due 
/to the introductory course problem* or 
instructors' l«ck of understanding of 
pressures that women were under: 

^ "An instructor complained to 
me, that a. woman wasn't taking Jthe v 
'work Jertttusly because she wasn't' 
coming to \he extra .help sessions 
he sometiimeV. scheduled. I told 
him that she is a. single- parent 
of three kids, does all the 
housework, and is holding doyp a 
part-time job — like a lot of 
o*Jr NTO. women. 'I never thought 
of it that way he said." 

However, over prote-ctiveness of 
NTO women- by instructors arid male 
classmates ocpasionally becomes an 
Jssue. , A woman's lower knowledge 
level at the beginning and .lower 
strength level sometimes , evoke a 
resporrse of chivalry, as men' try to 
^protect her from hard 'physical tasks 
and o tough assignments.. While they 
mearj well., the woman is in • effect 
protested I. from fully receiving the 
education *she is .there for. It is. 
important for you to stress to, the 
woman as well as her instruotor that 
ov-ecprotectiveftess is harmful in .the 
long run. Once they — 'and 4 she — 
see that she can do the, work, the 
overprotetetiv.eness will disappear. 

Preventing ^Classroom Problem's 

4 , 

I * Send the .names of NTO women, to 
'their instructors, asfcfng^hem 
to let you know about' any who are 
, having problems. Offer your help 
and cooperation^.. • 

J >-» , / 
# "I sepd a l^t around of women 
\ in all the NTO clashes, not Just * 
* the names of thevfew wora^en in 
each instructor's plass^. - The 
/ Length* pf the Hit! is impressive, 
$nd instructors feely they* are 
part of a school-wide effor^." 



• * Check with women regularly*, buJb 

especially at the beginning of 
the semester. 

71 tried to get feedback from t 
as many students as' possible 
during their second week of 
class. I wanted to hear about 
and clear up problems before 
they became frustrated and 0 
dropped classes. 4 

* Gheck with instructors. 

to 

"I called % the instructors to 

# ask if they had any women stu- 

» dents who 'looked lost, as they y 
are tbe potential dropouts." 

Resolving Clasyoom Problems 

««» 

When women come to you with 
classroom problems — the curriculum, 
the instructor, a classroom 
atmosphere that prevents women from 
learning well — try some of these. 

* Encourage the woman to meet yith 

* the instructor individually. 

* Have a private talk with the in- 
struct6r. Be' constructive . 

If neither of these works: 1 

* Suggest that the women in the 
class who shar*e the problems go 
to' the ^instructor as a delega- 
tion. This is often successful; 
the */omen give each other con- 
fidence and a group is taken more 
seriously. ' ) 

• * Ask supportive instructors to 

talk to their resistant col- 
league • 

If you filld that you have an* 
extreme case on your bandi — art in- 
structor who is demonstrably sexist 
or incompetent — and when - milder 
steps have failed, extreme measures, 
may be called for. 

* Go to an* administrator . Be sur£ 
you have facts to back up your 
complaint. 

t Suggest that the women go to an 
administrator . 
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"There are now two women / and 
an older man, in addition Jbo the 
usual cluster of ygung men t in" a 
class taught b^^instructor who 
was known t( ^fl Rcompetent but 
, who Had 'been^^pined for 16 
years. Over the years, records 
of ctemjilaints about him had b^en L 
kept but no action was ever 
tpken. These three people 
decided they had a right to good 
training, so they met with the 
entire class and everyone signed 
a petition stressing their need 
^ for a competent instructor. The 
department met to discuss the 
issue, the instructor was sus- 
pended, and a better instructor 
was hired, to cforiplete the 
semester 

Test Anxiety 

Some women experience test an- 
xiety 4 in m'ath or Occupational 
courses. \«It can stem from shaky 
self-conf idenCe , awareness that they^ 
are attempting something new and™ 
therefore difficult, or, concern over' 
how much" is riding on test results. 
Test anxiety is greater than the 
normal stress most' people f^el when, 
taking *a t^3t. It can create a 
self-fulfilljlna ' prophecy of failure 
If not. dealt with. 



There are several things Jou cin 
do -to help. J 

* Talk to such wo^en individually .v 
Empafrhifce' with their cdncern , but* 
try to help th£m see in what re-' 
spects it is unwarranted. 

* Offer a workshop on test anxiety. 
A role model who has gone ttorough 
it herself Is most helpful. 

* Time ,helns. couple of success- 
ful testes under the belt are 
calming. • 

THE DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES BOTTLENECK 

Students whose reading and m^th 
'are not up to the level required for 
entry into occupational programs need/ 
to spend, tiipie. brua!ijj?€ *** — ttnrtr- 



skills (through a learning center, 
developmental studies course, or the 
•like)'. Depending on their skills *and 
the entry requirements of the pro- 
grams they select, students can spen<* 
from weeks to months (or occasionally 
a • year) in developmental studies be-* 
fore beginning occupational trainfng,. 

t 

* This is ort course true for men 
and wortien and relevant to all occupa- 
tional programs . Howewr , several 
site directors pointed out that women 
who must spend a' long time in devel- 
opmental studies without seeing a 
shop or lab^beccHne di sfcouraged and 
drop out before reaching the point 
when occupational, training can b.egin. 
Th'ey say it is not the time spent in 
developmental studies but the lack of 
occupational relevance that causes 
women to lose motivation. 

This is clearly not ^ prc^blem you 
can solve t)n your own, in $art be- 
cause it calls for a change in insti- 
tutional policy about \he relation- 
ship between the developmental 
studies and occupational programs. 
ReforuK is a large-scale undertaking. 
Nevertheless, there ane some things 
you can do to initiate a solufcl^n if 
developmental studies are a bottle- 
neck for women 1 with low reading and 
math\skills who want to enter NTO 
training. ) 

* Be informed about «fche reading 
and matXrequirements for the 
various NTO occupational pro- • 
grams yoif are targeting; .Ad- 
vise wpmen with weak skilis about 
the ones that have lower skill 

• entry requirements (e.g. 4 , welding 
requires less math than elec- 
> . tronics or eng ineer ingT, which 
can reduce the t'ime they must 
spend in developmental studies 
••courses^- 



Encourage? occupational instruc- 
tors.;* developmental studies 
specialists, and administrators 
to develop strategies for? * 
— Incorporating occupatipnally ; 

• relevant illustrations and ap- 

* plications iilto the devejoj^- 
mental stpcfies curriculum, * 
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— Using occupation-specific Vx 
materials to" teach reading aod 
math , > 

— Developing a pre-entry course 
that involves Vegular hands-on 

, visits to the shops and labs 
Df their chosen occupational 
programs,. 

— • Intensifying developmental 

instruction in order to speed c 
up entry into occupational % 
programs, 

— Monitoring progress. x 



PHYSICAL FITNESS * , 

Some nontraditional occupations , 
particularly in the trades*, require 
more strength, stamina, and' leverage 
techniques than many women normally 
possess. If your NTO program is tar- 
geting st.renuous pccupations, this 
section is important for you. 

Once again, we have to start in 
the past. Girls are discouraged ffom 
acting ILke tomboys* Until^recently , 
most oT the funds, facilities, equip- 
ment, and coaches in schools were for 
male'athletics, not female.. Men rush 
to assist women carrying heafay pack-* 
ages. As a result, many women 1 s 
muscles are not as well developed as 
they could be, and negative attitudes 
can compound the problem. On trhe 
otiier hand, many women' are stronger 
than they think : - * they ' re used to 
carrying 20-pound grocery bags and 
60-pound children! 

NTO program coordinators say that 
if women want to enter jobs requiring 
heavy physical labor, physical fit- 
ness training is essential. 

1 If a woman is concerned about her 
physical capacity for a strenuous 
recommend a physical, fexamin- 

a t l^nT^T^^^-^^Jl* 

AsjifNjistructors iof^e^pt^yers) 

what .physical skills are needed. 
Tell the wcJmen these are the ones 
to work on. 

If ydur school has a gym/ find 
out if a physical fitness course 
can be set up for women. 



* Refer women to exercise and 
weight-liftihg classes in^the* 
school^ gym or at a health club 
in the community. 

f Women in one program pooled 

resources. to hire a physical edu- 
dafcion expert to come in once a . 
week and teach them exercises. _ 
v. * Suggest they do exercises at 
home., * r 

Here is a list of the general 
areas that can be covered in a physi- 
cal fitness program:** 

Warm-up: cardiovascular and 
breathing exercises (aerobics) 

Exercises for developing* 

strength, stamina, and relaxation 

r 

Exercises focused ori* specific 
parts of the body: 

Spine flexibility 

Back strength 

Leg and hip flexibility 

Abdominal strength* 

Leg, arm, and wrist strength 

Tricks of the trade: 

.Principles of leverage and 

balance 
Ways to lift, reach, carry, 
pull, and push t 
• U^e of aids such as dollies,- 
pulleys , levers , other 
people 



IV. 


• SUPPORT 


GROUPS 


WHY 


ARE THEY 


0 , 

IMPORTANT? 



Support .groups appear to be so 
necessary to NTO programs that women 
often form' them spontaneously when 
they are not already part of the pro- 
gram. * 



•With thanks>o Vivian Guitfoy for 
part of this list. 
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"We enbouraje all NTO wointen to- 
got involved in support groups.' 
They butld confidence and in- 
crease retention." 

They also help women discover* 6ommon 
ground, ventilate frustrations , teach 
and learn strategies and solutions to 
problems , and share pleasure^ pro- 
gress, and good -news. Certainly, 
clustering ^omeh in classes creates * 
mini-support »groups; ; many NTO women 
say that trhejfr miglit no£ have made ^.t 
through if they had been i^he only • 
woman in their classes. But the 
clusters are likely? to be small* and 
most women benefit from discussion of 
the NTO experience with more than two 
or thr^e others. Support group dis- 
cussions can include the topics in 
this and the next two chapters as* 
well as other issues. 

-In addition* to learning from 
vfomen in other occupational programs, 
some support groups sef^e a brpader 
cross-section: women who are con- 
sidering NTO/ just beginning train- 
ing, nearing completion of training, 
and working in NTO jobs (role mod- 
els). In this way, women can help 
those less experienced than they 
while' receiving hMp from their peers 
and those who are more experienced/ * 

Names ' f|>r the groups vary... The 4 
terms "'support group, informal « net-\ 
work, club, and professional society 
have all been used. But whatever the 
name, support groCipa? provide the 
essentia} service of a fbrUm for 
helping women process the new 'exper- 
ience • of NTO. Sd» start the groups 
early in tra*inih($ "and keep t"Hem 
* going. - . 4 * 



WHAT TOPICS SHOULD BE COVERED? 

: • . r V ' } 
NTO women sho ul d d e t e rm i n e the 

conteat— oil- the rnee£ine » y « Your role 
will tie to .arrange time and space^ and 
on occ£s46n to invite* a speaker. ' 



* Some NTO wotperf k prefer unjs*ryc- ■ 
tured support group, peetingfl>, l, fcn- . 
abling them to discuss .whatever* IsS of, 

/ \ V * • V ) < 
J 
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concern at the moment, This. Is cer- 
tainly very^ valuable. # Some programs 
choose to combine unstructured meet- t 
ings wi^h sessions on specific topics 
chosen in advance, perhaps With a 

role raod'el or a spea'ker . i 

* 

Here are a number of topics ,NTO 
women may be interested in covering, 
at support group meetings: 

• * • ♦ 
Assertiveness 'i 

; Finaifcial management i ■ 

Managing' housewo^ 

-Personal development 

Life planning (including 

parenthood scheduling) 

Overcoming math avoidance 

Divorce and child support 

Dealing. with divorce' 

Self-defense (karate, etc.) 

v Consumer Survival 

Legal problems and* rigfiTs__ 

of women 

Coping with family and work 

demands * ■> 

Women in mid-life 

Human relations skills - f 

Setting goals and making , . 

decisions 

•» Increasing self-conf id^hce 

Returning to school 

Dressing- for success * 

Maintaining good* tjealth 

Working in a 1nale environment 

r Sex i sm 

Sexual harassment 

- ^ Racism 

• Time management 

Communication skills 

/ Children of "working mothers 

' NTO. and femininity 

Single parenthood 

Explaining NTCf to family and * 

friends 



. * During the first fev^ nieetings, 
* you might ask which (if any)' of these 
# topics 'they might be interested in 
, scheduling. # Ask again periodically, 
fcsi conc e rns — and — preferences cfia/ige 
- ove** time. \ 

In order for a support group to 
. be. mast effective, ^ is important 
> % thpt a warm, supportive ^tmosphere 
exist. : Women need Jfco feel that they 
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can be honest and that\H is safe to 
express vulnerabilities. Sit? direc- 
tor Judy Trombley of* Waukesha County 
Technical Institute created jus£ such 
a group, and stresses how essential 
it is to have a place where women, can 
discuss school and home 1 problems 
among themselves. She achieved 
success by making sure that the group 
was small enough for the^women to get 
to l^iow each other well, by 
encouraging th e . woraen to set the 
agendas (and therefore assume "owner- 
ship" of the groups) f and by respon- 
sive .sq^edul inff; Judy told us'how it 
worked: • * 

"The women determined that 
their real need 1 was to know more 
about what was waiting for them 
"out there" in the work world; 
They were unsure of their skills 
&nd what to expect as the only 
.woman in a male department, what • 
the dress codes wot»l,d be, how tb 
evaluate a company during the 
interview — nuts and bolts kinds 
.of questions. We decided to hold 
a campuS-wide woman- to-womaij 
workshop in a few months, bring- 
ing back to campus graduates from 
nontraditional programs. .We will 
invito all women presently 
enrolled in programs and also 
open it to women who wapt to know 
about NTO careers. Our support 
group 'set the agenda and has been * 
very involvejJ irf the planning." 



DULES AND FORMATS 



Sometimes tlve<se support groups 
are not 1 easy to achieve. ■ Scheduling 
support group meetings in addition to 
classes, studying, commuting, child 
care, housework, and • part-time jobs 
can be very 'difficult for women. 

."Although the.jr.ew women jdifiL. - 

come to support meetings get a 
lot out of them, we haven't ^ '4 
figured out the most effective 
way to give them the support 
jthey need. # Most arp working as 
well as attending school. Some 
return home immediately after 



class to care for children. 
Support groups, though wanted 
and needed, rfiay appear as luxu- 
ries that cannot be afforded." 

' * 

A support group is one of the 
most powerful retention tocjls you 
have. It 1 s ' important to try a 
variety of methods to make it pos-. 
slble. # 

Experiment ^with some of these 
after checking*with women -about their 

sohedules : . * 

* * 

* Limit meetings to 45 minutes flr 
an hour ^a manageable length) . * 

* Hold breakfast, lunch, or dinner 
meetings. * i 

* Hold daytime, 'evening, or weekend 
meetings. 

* Offer multiple sessions bn the 
same tropic. 

* Encourage women who can f t make 
the regular meetings to get 
together on their own. ' m t * 

Here a^e some support group 
variations our site directors tried 
during the fi*eld test: 
• * 

* Arrange 'lunches and ctfffee 
m e e t i n%Si* for small groups. 

^* Hold an evening party. 

* Coordinate a pot-luck supper. 

* Have an open meeting to/which 
families are invited. 

One program has formed a club of 
NTO women which serves as* a support 
grQup and a service organization'; 4 

"The fclub officers make wel-* 
coming calls ew female 
students, offering the club's 
assistance in adjusting to their 
new situations. Role model 
panels, Employer panels, and in- 
. / dustry tburs are some of the a'c- 
tivities the club sponsors." ' ; 

If your school already offers 
support groups to wdtnen in* general 
(usually not NTO) , think about 
whether you -want.' to refer, NTO women 
to them. Some of the issues will be* 
the same: returning to school; 
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combining school,, home, and work 
responsibilities; etc. However n we 
suggest that a support group dealing 
Specifically * with, NTO-related issues 
such, as math, working in a male J envi>- 
ronmfcnt, or sexism^ is best for NTO . 
women. It 'would be repetitious to 
cover them in individual appoint- 
ments, and . women would miss the ex- 
change of views with peers. 

OTHER SUPPORT TECHNIQUES' 



' Peer Counseling 



? 



Some NTO programs (with comfor- 
table budgets) find that peer coun- 
seling is a useful addition to — or 
in some cases, a substitute for — 
support groups. ]rfomen who are cCLose 
to completing their training and have 
been "through it 1 * are helpful in ad- 
visiVig new -NTO women* This can be 
done on a volunteer basis, though 
less reliably. 



A ftuddy System , % 

# Some established NTO programs say 
that a buddy system is a good way to 
help newly entered NTO women. A 
second-yearJ^tudent* pairs up with a 
first-year ^budent in the same occu- 
pational program to show her abound, 
give her insider's tips, answer ques 
tions, and introduce her to people 



(, 
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. . • < ' 

' - . . . EVALUATION • » " 

* t 

Distribute a simple questionnaire before enrollment to identify support 
, needs. * . % ,■'*,• 

A. Which of the following would you' need in prder to enroll in 
occupational training?' 

r 



f 



T. £hlld care : yes 

na 



If yes*, give ages of children 
t 

2. Financial aj.d : yes 



no 



If yes, for tuition? 



for living expenses? ■ 



3. Transportation to school : 

yes [_ no 

B. How do you feel about math? 

Very confident 

Pretty gpod • 
. Neutral 

* *A little nervous 

Scared < 



Have periodic discussions with NTO women and instructors, tutors, 
financial did staff, and others to ask about how wetl or> badly services are 
meeting women's needs. Call dropouts to find out i£ the problem was one 
that could be^voided with improved support services. 
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START-UP CHECKLIST 



Have jfou 



Created a warm atmosphere so that women feel cpmfortable coming to 
talk to you? ' . < 



... Found out whether the irfitial contacts as well as the procedures of the 
school's service departments are as welcoming and helpful as possible? 

../. Assessed women's need^ for support services? 



. . Obtained or. prepare^ lists of financial aid, child care, and 

transportation resources? ' < 



■ ( 



F&und out about available math help? 



Met with instructor's* to discuss ways you can work together* to 
help women in their classes? 



Devised an evaluation method? 



i 



CHAPTER J: SUPPORT SERVICES II, DEALING WITH OPPOSITION 



This chapter shows how to help women deal? with a variety of personal 
and. interpersonal obstacles to their success- in . NTO careers. Some of » 
the obstacles, such as opporsition "from family., tend more often to come 
up during training. Others, such as sexual harassment, tend more often 
to arise -on the job. SOpport services are needed to prevent them from 
causing* a' woman *to drop out -o^ training or quit her job unnecessarily. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



ThTs chapter was the most diffi- 
cult one fo?\ us. to resekrcfr «?*}d^ 
write, and it may be the most ''dlf fir ' 
• cult ,one^for .you .to read ang acfcj 
upon. It covers • seyefgl form's, bfy * 
opposition to women* 5 success }n* ^NTCp-^ 
training and on the job. ^ V 

IWe would O^jjce to' emphasize at the 
outset -that not - all women will 
^ncoUnter Opposition from families, 
•and friends, tokenism, sextial 
harassment, or raelSm, and'. that not 
all men are the source of these. We 
would also, like to emphasize- ttffet all 
problem situations don't have happy 
'endings. You have not failed* if some 
women drop out of, NTO training or * 
jobs. Rather, the goal of the sup- 
port services discussed here m i±^ to 
give women 'the support and prepara- 
tion they need to prevent* problems > 
tj^at are preventable and resolve* 
problems that "are resolvable, at all 
stages of tfteir tfTO careers. 
, *» ^ 

• * You will do what* you can to fe- $ 
dijce opposition .problems in school, 
but you have little .direct influence 
on the work 'environment. Women must 
therefore be prepared before they get 
thfere/ They need to understand that,i* 
opppsitionr arises not because <jf any 
-personal inadequacy or unsuitabUity. 
for NTO, but because v they are women. 
»To avoid thfe guilt' trap, they need to 
understand how sex-role socialization 
*andf occupational sex stereotyping 
shape jnen's and women's attitudes-.* 
Otherwise, they may think , ""they .must 
not, like jne." "I* must" be doing 
something . wroAg." "It must be my 
fault." f Fofearmed with knowledge, 
worten will be prepared with coping 
skills, will not be crippled by 
misplaced guilt, and will be able to., 
wait out any rough spots frdip a' 
position of. strength. 

> 

If women never -meet* any of the 

problems discussed in this chapter 

arid many don't,-*- they Will be none i 
the vQrse off for -the preparation* 
^they receive. If they do, these sup- 



port services may well' mean the dif- 
ference .between success and failure 
/ irt their -NTO careers. 

0 * 

„ The participation of professional 
counselors^ is highly desirable , < paW 
ticalarl'y if you are not trained as 3 
v counselor ^yourself. " However", many 
^ITO program coordinators find that if 
qecessary, they themselves ' can. offer 
substantial help after * studying 'the 
issues. ,Jf .you plan to provide 
support services yourself on any of 
, the topics contained in this chapter,' 
the publications mentioned * in Appen- 
dix H should be'helpful to you.. - , 

> i ' » 

.In addition to eupptfrt groups, 

rqlg models, individual c^junsifcling, 

and workshops, issertiv^n^s " 

is fundar»ental in dealing* 



Sition problems, 
next' 



It 



training 
ith oppo- 

is discussed 



I 



ASSERTIVENESS TRAINING 



— ! — - ' r 

Ass^rtiveness is - the direct, 
honest, and spontaneous expression of 
one's feelings,' a ,wa.y pf\ protecting 
one's irights-* It is *a -.skill' th^t 
many vomen *(as well as, som^ men) are 
1 nbt^ taught , but one , they must 
in order to counteract opposit 
their career choice at, home, 
classroom, or on the* job^ 

' WHY IS> IT NEEDED*? ' ' 



nen; are 



T 



• Traditionally,; women* learn that 
it. is acceptable ,for ladies' to ex- 
press positive feelings ("If >v'ou 
canr' t say something nice , don' t say 
anything at all") t *as -f well as help- 
lessness, Te^r, anxiety, and concern. 
It is not accept for ladies to ' 
express, resentment x>r anger. When 
confronted by someone who is treating 
them rudely or/, insultingly , women m^y. 
back off, ^feelr guilty; use feminine 
wiles,, _or stifle /resentment . They 
may avoid stressful confrontatiqns by,, 
rationalizing: „ 
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/ * It's noV feminine, f 

**Th* time isn.'t rigl?t. ^ * • 
•'It would make an unpleasant ^ 
* * scene . * 4 

- I He or she won't lfke -me. , 

* The consequence would be awful. 

* I'm hypersensitive. * 

. ' » The incident is too trivial 
» to mention. ' " * 
*.It f s over and done with. 

* Nobddy «1 seems bothered by 

- . > it • * 

* He or she has problems^ too. * * 

\ * 4 * # - 
4# By not responding, women avoid an 

% anxiety-producing confrontation and 

✓ hope that offensive behavior will 

stop if. they ignore it. 

The trouble is that it doesn't 
.work. Unreleased f feelings of hurt, , 
anger w and resentment don't dissipate 
fcut instead breed anxiety, lowered 
self-confidence,' and a.feeling^of 
vulnerability. . And the negative 
treatment oftan continues and may 
even * increase when women 'fail to 
object jtp it; the other person may 
not r^fllize he or/sh^ is feeing of- 
fensive, or may interpret silence as 
afcacit approval or encouragement. 1 
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You have 'earned* an " Asso^ , J 
ciate ? s v flegree in drafting, 
arid are starting your new job- 
totfay. When you arrive at 
/Work, your supervisor asks 
you to spend the morning 
filing letters. What do you 



say? 



Assertive: 



HOW ASSERTIVENESS IS LEARNED 

A w«fafcwho responds assertively 
to negative behavior or ^comments 
prot%€.ts A her rights to fair treatment 
by idOTtiifying cleanly what it is 
that^ofTends her and^bow she wants to 
be treated. Her eye contact, pos- 
tune«. and vdice match her message. 
Her words preserve \t*e self-respect 
of the other person, as well as her 
own. * f 

Sonre 'women\ initially have dif- 
ficulty learning to *be assertive, 
having "been taught that assertive 
women are aggressive,, pushy women. 
"One of the goals o!f assertiveness. 
training is to help women 1 see the 
difference .among assertiveness, ' 
aggressiveness, and ' passivity f zfr 
illustrated by this situation: * 



Aggressive : 



Passive: 



I* am 'a draftsperson and 
was hiref JW* do drafting 
work. I -assure you - 
have a filing clerk to- 
do the filing. 

You have your nerve' in-* 
suiting me Tilce this! 

Well this isn't really, 
my job, but if there^s 
no one else to do it I 
guess*! could. 



In' a word, assert iveness teaches 
other m p£ople how %ou want to be 
treated, while aggressiveness attacks 
and passivity gives up. It is a par- 
ticularly important skill .for NTO 
women to Ijevelop, as. treatment by 
others can %e a serious issue. 

Developing assfertive communica- 
tion skills requires teaching. % As- 
sertiveness training may , already^ be ^ 
available to women in your school . 
If not, there are several pufclica- ' 
tions listed in Appendix H that can 
help you prepare and teach a workshop 
oh the topic. 

The key is practice. Ask women % 
to rote-play situations they have 
been * in*when a. more 9sser>tive* 
response would have worked out bet-, 
ter. Ask role models about on-the- 
job situations they knafl of* that 
required assertiveness f and role-play 
them. Suggest . to women that they 
prafctice among themselves aS well . 
'Emphasize that assertiveness is a 
•ekill like any ott>er , and \ as such it 
may be 'hard' to achieve at first. But 
as Gloria Steinem' said » "Stage fright 
isn't fatal." 
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III. . OPPOSITION FROM FAMILY AND 
UENDS " 



4*1 



iEor ^yNTO womai^ who is- taking a 
times difficult and courageous 
Step in herylife, the opposition of 
family (ana to a lesser extent, 
* friends) - can be ^mor^e 1 of a problem 
than she can handle. If the pressure* 
becomes, great, she may feel she has 
**to drop out of training or the job to 
keep peace in the family. Or she may 
continue, but with her energy seri- 



ously drained 




The problem can occur with 
married and single women and young 
and oWftr women. The parents of one 
*woman in her early twenties told her 
not to r come home again until she quit 
her carpentry training. She refused, 
nd yas waiting until time softened 
their opposition. Other aspects of 
ttfie problem are these: 

"We have many times seen mem 
;who are realistically threatened 
that their wives jnay leave them 
after they are clpable of earning 
better salaries, a*nd men who are 
threatened byrthe fear that their ^ 
wives will outshine thpnf or earn / 
more money tnah they do." 

"The family issue is nc less 
• important to the single parent? 
Children may not automatically 
'under stand* the new role of 
their mother, or theV may want 
her home with* them at all 
times. NTO women will find it 
difficult,Jto succeed without 
the support of the family." 

"Some of the married women 
who attended the workshops 
tol0 me they* were interest^ 
.In NTO training because their 
marriages wer6 in. bad shap^" 
and they needed to get rerfdy 
to support themselves." 



*Not £11 opposition is 
fair. Some families are 
incerely concerned for the , 
wowan's^ sake. They're afraid 



things 'you can 



the physical work will be too ^ 
iikrd for her, or that she'll 
be exposed to hassles and 
even^anger from men she 
works with.* 

There are sivgral 
do to help. 

... 

* Invite nusbands, ftoyfriends, and 
other family members ta aru event 
at school : a vrareer exploration 
workshop, *e-»ffot luck supper, a 
support gr^up meeting, or another 
occasion. ^ Have a panel of'NTO" 
women and their supportive 
husbands to air issues of concern 
openly. 

J 

* Schedule support group meetings 
on family 'opposition for women 
who have the problem. Invite 
role models ,who have been through 
it themselves. 

* At one school, the president sent 
a letter to the husbands , boy- 

j friends, or parents s>f newly 

enrolled NTO wome*. The letter > 
took note of their training as a 
positive- event in, theif- family 
lives and explained the* help and 
support the women would need from 
their families. ' (It's wise to 
get women 1 s t permission first, ~ 
though.) -f 

* If you put out a newsletter for ^ 
j NTO women pr contribute articles 

v " Ibout the program to- your 

* school's newsletter, include, 
items about supportive family 

j members and responsible children. 

** Provide referrals for marriage 
counseling. If husbands refuse 
to participate, you'can refer 
women .for individual counseling*. 

Opposition from friends is usu~ 
ally i^ess discouraging, but it^ can 
happen . Women who enter strongly 
male-identif jfed occupations, such as 
some of the trades, occasionally say 
that their friends* can' t Understand 
why they've chosen this, and th?t as 
time goes 0V1 they have less in 
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common. NTO women who hav^^this 
problem say that they resolve the 
loneliness by making new friends who 
are "more supportive, often % other NTO 
women. Having an active support 
group is therefore the best way you 
can help vitK £his problem > 



IV . TOKENISM 



• Whether in* the* classroom or on 
the jdb, thef presence of a single 
outsider in an 'otherwise homogeneous 
group can create, special pressures. 
This is true not only for women in a 
m^l^T group, but also for people l of 
different racial or ethnic groups — 
in fact, any subgroups whose members 
are dissimilar from the majority" in 
important respects. The problem 
arises "from the numerical imbalance 
rather than from any specific 
characteristic? of thy? outsider* 
although those* characteristics q^n 
become the battleground. • * 

The process is not mysterious. 
Imagine what would happen if a man 
joined an all-female group -whose 
members had known each other for a 
long time. They might 'not' express 
their feelings rudely but they would 
probably" feel self-conscious and 
uncomfortable, and he would feel 
unwelcome. The reaction would have 
nothing to do with the man per- 
sonally, but with his difference from 
them . 

Every newcomer to an existing 
group is in a sense a token, since he 
or ,she does not yet share the group's 
attitude and personality structure. 
A test£hg period is almost universal 
for newcomers-, although it varies 
greatly in expression, intensity, and 
duration, Th<T* testing period "can 
focus on sufch ' things as the 
newcomer's job skills, personality, 
or quickness , in learning the ropes, 
' and usually gives way to conversion 
from outsider to insider status. 



The passage of tirtte erases the 
newcomer status of a man who has 
joined a group of male workers, and 
he becomes like other members. No 
amount of time can. totally erase what 
makes an NTO woman different from the 
group: her womanhood. ?ut over time 
she 'can b'eome more like the men in 
some respects (sharing their knowl- 
edge, th£ group customs, etc.). 'Con- 
tinued contact and increased famili- 
arity can reduce the men's concern 
over what makes her different. 

Some NTO women say th^y hav^ no 
acceptance problems at all, that what 
they have in common with their peers 
far outweighs their differences. 
Others say that though , there is a 
testing period, it is the same for 
everyone , passes quickly , and is 
followed by acceptance. Still others 
say that their newcomer or tpken 
status is far more intense and lasts 
far longer - for them than lt^does for 
a man, as expressed by a % double 
standard: 

"He's new. Let's see if he 
can do it." 

"She's new. -I bet she can't 
do i.t." 



WHAT IS TOKENISM? ' 

✓ 

• When NTd women are prepared with 
knowledge about tokenism; they are 
less prone to misinterpret events and 
more lrkely to approach the situation 
c^fTS^ructively . # 

To provide you with the knowledge 
you should transmit to the women in 
your program, we are* including a dis- 
cussion of whatr happens when minori- 
ties interact with majorities. The 
process needs to be understood if NTCJ 
.women — a female minority in *a male 
majority — are to avoid the painful 
"effects of tokenism. QUr Information 
is adapted from Rosabeth Moss 
Kanter 's book, Men and Women of the 
Corporation . t Although Dr. Kanter 
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writes about the corporate erwiron- « 

merit rather * tfoan, NTO f her discussion 

of tokenism is relevant here. I , 

Dr.* Kanter explains tokenism by ^ 
saying that the numerical 2, imbglanceV 
gives rise to three factor*, each of- 
which poses difficulties for the 
token: visibility, contrast t and * 
role distortion.* • - 




Visibility 

0 Since §he is the only one of,* her 
, kind, the token lives in a f ishbowl . 
^(hat she says and does is' public ih-* 
forfnation. She is seen as represen- 
ting all women, and is asked, to , 
respond to a question from the • 
"woman's point of view" (as if there '/O 
were such a thing) 4 * If she has a 
work-related problem,. it is, often 
.bFamed on her womanhood rather than- * 
on the situation. 

p High visibility brings with it^ ^ 
high, performance pressure. The tokea ' 
feels she must perform perfectly 
because every mistake 'she makes will 
|pe magnified*, -As everyone new to a 
job mak&s mistakes, th^ is* especi- 
ally difficult. However,' if she per- 
forms too well men may feel she is\* 
showing them .up and may react resent-fl& 
fully/ 5 *^ Mp^ 

.Some wom? k n respond to visibility-. - * 
problems by trying to do their jobs 
well but Ijxvisibly/ by declining 
situations What would make*their 
achievements public, or -by minimizing 
their accomplishments.' Others capi~ e \ 
talize on their public status and 
flaunt their high performance. (NTQ . , 
program coordinators add another al- ! 
ternatitfe: women can concentrate as 
fully as /they tfan on the Mb at hand - 
and try to ignore the interpersonal 
dim^hsion.l *\ 



*See * Appendix H for full reference.. 
Dr. Kanter has also .produced "A Tale 
of* 'O': / On*. Being Different ," an 
audjpvisual on tokenism; see Appendix 

H . . + «, * u \ , 



Contrast 

The presence of a woman increas^\ 
the self-consciousness of men and 
heightens the contrast between them 
and the woman. When tokenism occurs, 
the male culture becomes exaggerated. 
Women then become both the occasion 
and the audience for tafk about 
mascul ine prowess , aggression-, 
Sports, drifiking , .and sex. 

Interruptions remind women of 
their contrast, or ' difference from 
men , who are asking, in effect , - 
Wiethe/ tjie old rules still Inold. 
"Do we have to watch our language?" 
"Excuse us, this is* an in- joke." "You 
understand what we're talking about , ^ 
right?" The woman becomes , the 
interrupter, the interloper, the 
waster of the group's time, the cause 
of distraction . 

Women Phn be asked to demonstrate 
their loyal tv to- the male ' group by 
turning against other women: par- , 
ticipating In laughter, at them, 
making, or failing to challenge nega- . 
tive comments about them, ignoring or 
tacitly approving bad treatment of 
them. - Failure to pass; sych loyalty 
tests leads to social isolation. 

Some women respond to contrast ' 
problems »b7 trying to become like 
men: go fishing, swear, go drinking 
with the guys, turn against the other 
women, all in an attempt to avoid 
isolation . This is the path / chosen 
by the "Queen Bee," the woman who has 
made it , and turns her back on other 
women once she 1 s in . (The alterna- 
tive, as several NTO women told us, 
is to wait it out.) 

Role Distortions 

The womart 1 s characteristics cari 
be distorted to fit* a stereotype, and 
there aren't enough women present for 
men to 'see that not all NTO women are 
the same. Four stereotyped roles are • 
common 4 

* 

The" Mother . Men tell#their 
troubles to* Mother, who sews on their 
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shirt buttons and bakes cookies » to~ 
bring to work. The role is sexually 
safe but has other costs: ' .she's 
rewarded for service, not her work; 6 
she must^ nurture and not criticize; 
and she 'becomes an "emotional speci- 
alist." 

• The Seductress . Thjs role fs the 
mofet tense— and has an, element * of 
sexual 'competition and jealousy, even 
when, the woman is scrupulously *£are- f 
ful. How she acts is' less important 
than how she's perceived ty others 
If she should] seem to flirt or be 
very friendly, she becdnea, a "whore." 
If she develops an alliance with ope 
man, sexual or r\ot, - she^s resented: 
•the resource is too scarce. A varia- 
tion on this themp is when a high- 
status male volunteers to be her 
"protector ." He is' resented for 
winning the prize and she is resented 
for having an^ unfair advarrtage. , A 
protected wKtus emphasizes' her 1 
difference from the others. 

The Pet (or the Kid Sister) . , 
She's cute, amusing, funny, a mascot , 
a cheerleader for the displays of 
masculine pr6wesdl, Her competence is 
. unexpected and therefore, fussed over: 
"Look what 8 she did and she's- only a • 
girl!" This role encourages imrfature 
behavior and prevents true compe- 
tence.- 

The ;lran.Mal<fren (or t^e Virgin 
* Aunt, or* the Women 1 s Libber) . Womerr; • 
who refuse to- play the first tbfree 
roles, who* insist bn being treated 
as an* equal, are seen as tough r . 
frigid, or dangerous* They're re r . 
garded with suspicion t • They 'are 
treated* to elaborate shows of polite-* 
ness. Men are superficiaAly friendly* 
with the Iron Maiden but ip fact 
isolate her . N 

Women can respond to role dis- 
tortions by limiting demonstrations 
of their competency or by. accepting 
the role 'men assign them. Although 
both alternatives reduce the threat 
token women present to men f - they 
diminish their professional on TociaJ. 
integrity. Or they can refuse to 



exhibit any of the stereotyped 
.behavior expected of the 'role 
^assigned to them, which requires con- 
tinual watchful effort, arid is ex- 
hausting. 

NTO Tokens 

Adding to Dr. Karlter's views as 
presented above,* there are special 
expressions of tokenism that apply 
• to the-. NTO woman. Although such 
situations are. not common', they qan 
happen, particularly in those skilled 
trades where the' masculine mystique 
is at its strongest. 

* She may get the heaviest, 

t dirtiest, most unpleasant, 

boring, or meaningless tasks to 
do. * i 

* She may not get the instructions 
or information she needs to do 
her job- properly, WLth the result 
that 'she performs it poorly and 
is left'to face'the cpnsequences . 

* Her machinery or toolsjuay be 
sabotaged. 

Impossibly high standards may be 
^set for her as conditions for ap- 
provaf and acceptance, or for 
performance and raises. 

* There may be a double Standard 
for penalizing her mistakes or ■ 
infractions . 



HOW YOU CAN HELP 



To avoid tokenism tra^* use 
these tfechn,iques. 



Discuss Tokenism with Women 



• Knowing the possibilities in ad- 
vance can help women determine 'how 
to conduct themselves and avoid harm- 
ful misinterpretations. 

Principles of Conduct 

In the initial stages of her* new 
job, particularly if^she is the first 
woman ^there, and most especially if 
she is entering b macho trade, sug- 
gest that an, NTO woman be pleasant 
but not too friendly."^" It mflght not 
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be wise for her\ to go drinking with 
. the > boys*,' or to use vulgar language. 
In % terms of clothes, she should aim 
for the midpoint between sexy and 
sexless. M<|st important, she should 
be able to respond r assertively to 

3%. testing beh^vipr. Ask role models to 
describe situations th$y„ have faced 
and role-play them in the group. 
Point out that once pien get to know 

" an NTO womanV their ^stereptyped re- 
sponses often v^de, so it is /rier ' 
interest to play a waiting game. 

% 

. Legal flights > 

« • Some of the /behavior we have 
cfescr^ibe^ atoove illegal because it 
discriminate^ " on the basis of sex.^ 
Women need^to know what the laws pro- 
hibit, and how they can have their 
rights enforced. (See Chapter 3 for 
a'.review bfjr^levant laws.); 



Cluster Womer? 



7> . ♦ 



3r 



A lone woman is' a sitting ^cjuck, 
angl two of them can be subject to 7 a 
"divide arid Conquer* tactic. *Try to 
cluster w6mfen in classes and' 01^ -the 
job in groups of three or more when- 
ever possible. v ' , 

Provide Support After Placement 

See Chapter 8 for more on this 

point*.' ' „ 
« 

SEXUAL HARASSMENT AND R*ACISM: AN 
INTRODUCTION 



After »careful consideration and 
discussions with many people, we ifave 
' -chosen to dfevote considerable space 
'to. the issues 'of sexual harasssnent 
and racism to assist those NTO women 
who encounter them. Although not all 
women Wper^ence them, those who have 
say that advance preparation would 
♦ have made a nrght-arlti-day <^iffetfence k 

' Sexual harassment and racism have 
had a long and pervasive cultural 
*. history. While racism .'has been the 
^subi«t of public discussion for some 
years and sexual harassment is be- 



coming 'so, they tend to be^ dealt with ^ 
abstractly,* at emotional distance/ 
People who have not personally expe- 
rienced them, often have 'difficulty 
appreciating how devastating threy can 
be to one ,f s livelihood and self-* 
respect. 

Many people 'deny these /are seri- 
ous 'issues, for two reasons! Firs v t, 
unpleasantness creates an avoidance 
reaction. Secondly, people who hav^£ 
not experienced prejudice personally 
are often unable to recognize It when 
% it occurs. Some people believe that 
by talking about sexual harassment 
and racism in all but the most theo- 
retical ways, «we encourage fear and 
create problems. There is a tendency , 
to blame the victim ("She most have 
asked for it") and refusal to accept 
responsibil ity- for change. 

By denying these .problem^, we 
don't make them disappear. On the 
contrary, they become aggravated pre- 
cisely because they are hidden and 
thus protected. 

In addition \o describing the 
problems and suggesting ways to deal 
with them, we are presenting fairly 
lengthy interviews with women who 
have experienced sexual harassment 
and racism. We urge you to ^imagine 
yourself in their place. You may 
find some of the words offensive — • 
as we certajnly *3o — but we stress 
that a reader's, discomfort is mild 

j compared to that of a person who ha£ 

, lived^these experiences. 

We Recognize that it is not "with- 
in your power to eliminate racism and 
sexual harassment completely, from 
either th$ classroom or the work- 
place. Ho'wever.'it is our hope that 
by, understanding t-hem and experi- 
encing them by proxy, as it were, you , 
will be motivated to tackle the chal- 
lenge, prepared to 'deal with the in- 

- sensitivity and resistance of others, 
and able to help NTO women cope with 

\ these problems should they occur I 
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V. SEXUAL HARASSMENT 



Sexual harassment is now illegal 
under Title VH of "the Civil flights 
Act,' enforced by the Equal Employment 
Opportunities Commission. Quoting 
from the regulations: 

"The guidelines define sexual 
harassment as unwelcome sexual 
advances, requests for ^exual 
favors, ^nd other Verbal or 
physical conduct of" a nature 
which constitutes harassment when: 

- submission to the conduct is 
either explicitly or im- . ' 

, plicitly a term or condition 
of an individual's employment; 

- submission or rejection of such 
conduct by an individual is 
used as the basis for employ- 
ment decisions affecting that 
individual; and/or 

- such conduct has the purpose 6r 
* effect of unreasonably inter- 
fering with ( an individual's 
work performance or creating. an 
intimidating, hostile, or of- 
fensive wording environment." 



9 
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Sexual harassment can cover a 
fide range of behavior: .ogling', 
sexual innuendo, sexual 'suggestions 
or jokes, pinups or • other offensive 
pictures, "accidental" or "friendly" 
body contact/ kisses and hugs, propo*- 
sitions, anal -attempted and actual 
rape. It is harassment whether it 
comes fr&m a s'ujfervigor, ? coworker, 
or ' a customer,, an instructor, a 
counselor, or a student* + 

Although the problem is most rec- r 
ognized/in the workplace., sexual har- 
assment t also occurs itf School set-* 
tings, as v the following examples 
indicate :* 

"Whenever he talks to mfe he 
keeps his eyes oil my breasts.* I' 



/ 



•Drawn from Sexual Harassment:. A 
Report on the Sexual Harassment of 
Students. See bibliograpf 



don't know how much longer I can 
force myself to go to his office 
for help I need, or -even to go to 
class." * 

'"I had earned a C, but my ; . final 
grade was a D. When I went to 
talk to him about it, he tpld me 
ne way* I 
■t avail* 
male students." 



there' was one way* I could get an 
A that wasn't Lvaiiable to his 



"1 missed ^ final ex^m (for • 
family reasons) an* the instruc- ^ 
tor asked me to r tgke s thg make-up 
exam, in his^ office. He kept fond- . 
ling me and stroking me. I left 
his office in shock and haven't* 
returned. I guess this means I'll 
fail the course." \ 
J. 

The- key to understanding sexual 
harassment is in one word : unwel- 
come .> ^Mutually^ acceptable flirta- 
tion , affection, and romance are 
different? because they a^e , in fact, 
mutual . Submission*" to sexual pres- 
sures in exchange for passing a 
course or keeping one's job cannot be 
considered freely chosen . Sexual 
harassment is, rather, an. abuse of 
power- It is a form of corruption, 
with'sA', not money, as the medium. 



HOW COMMCfN ^S IT? 





1 Although se*ual harassment af- 
fects both sexes, it \i women who are 
the, most frequent victims. A 1976* 
survey of 9; 000 employed women con- 
ducted fry. Red book magazine found that 
approximately ■ 90% ,of them reported 
having/been sexually harassed at some 
time in their work lives. A 1981 
report of the U.S« Merit Systems Pro- 
tection BparfJ found that 42% of 
female federal employees said they * 
were sexually harassed during thf 
ceding two years (the'Yigure fo? 
was 15%)\ Generally, studies 
nfnd that 90% of women have observed 
Sexual - harassment , 70% 'have ex- 
perienced it, and 50% have quit or 
been fired over it. ' Th^se figures * 
com? as a shock to many people. In a v 
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recent Article on sexual harassment, 

in She Harvard Business Review , one 

of the conclusions is that "-Man/ 

women, in particular espair of - 

leaving traditional!/ 4 male-dVninated 

management + understand ^hpw 'much 

harassment humiliates, damagfcp,' and 

frustrates, them, jand th^r despair of 

having managenfen t f s sugport ' in 

resisting it."*' ^ 
* 

If sexual harassment is so wide- 
spread f . why is ihete so 1 much igno- 
rance about it? Few* women report it. 
Sope reasons- are these: « , 



* 9fcame..and embarrassment . 

* Fear that they may jrfave ;n- 
\ vited it unknowingly. ^ 

* Fear of reprisal^ from the 
harasser. 

* Conviction that no gne will 
believe therm < 

* Lack of proof. 

* Fear of being branded as a 
"troublemaker ." 



Although these reasons are certainly 
understandable , $ ilence protects Hhe 
harasser more than the victim. 



WHAT* DOES .SEXUAL- HARASSMENT -FEEU 
y,HCE? ^ 

Roberta came to us to tell her 
^story, in an attempt to get over the 
emotional trauma paused by her exper- 
ience of sexual harassment. 



"I workfed as an elementary school 
teacher for eleven years, but about a— 
year ago my , job was cut out. A 
friend of minfe drives a truck, and I 
thought, well, she can do it and it * 
sounds sort of exciting. I'd like to ' 
go across the country. My kids are 
teenagers now, and I'm divorced , so 
it's tinje for me to do what I want. " 



•Eliza G. C. . Collins and Timothy B. 
Blodgett , "Sexual Harassmegt : Some 
See It, Some Won't," Harvard Business 
Review, March - April, 1981 f pj>. 76 - 



"So I went to trucking; school. I, 
^as the only women in my c^ass, byt I 
Had the support of everybody. The 
guys knew some stuff I didn 1 1 know 
since they had worked with trucks 
before, but l\was an all-right 
studeot. I figured I was tops in my 
class among women! 

"My first job was perfect for a 
t^ginner. I was the night driver. I 
got the^ loaded truck at the 
warehouse, drove it across town to 
the plant, docked it, and waited <ill 
the plant gi^ys unloaded it. Then I'd 
go back. By the time I was through 
with that place, I could have parked 
that ^5-foot box >on the roof. It was 
a beautiful job. 

"Th^guys at the plant told rpe to 
watch out for the truck drivers at 
the warehouse because U>ey might 5 rape 
me. But I had no problem with them. 
They were friendly and open and liked* 
coming in to have a' cup of tea with 
me,, but they didn't Ifclp me wtten I 
needed help. • • 

"Things were fine at first at the 
'plant, too. . Sure, there - wa^ the* 
• traditional* thing, you khow, the 
flirting, the questions. But ' I 
thbught it was all in good fun. I'm 
a good guy, — I'll go out and have a 
beer with anybody. I like to talk to 
people. Wot then the sexy talk 
really goy started. Those 'f^nny* 
jokes that come 'up. To hear them 
talk, I was sleeping with everybody 
in the world. It was just things I 
picked up, not anything you coul'd* 
nail, little stuff that can kill you. 
I tried not to react , but they got 
grosser and grosser. Then I toldh 
them to cut it out , but it didn't 
raake^ny, d i f f erence . , * 

"My loss, he's the one I blame. 
He's part of the system, he's^the one 
who's Supposed to control the ^ebple 
Who work there. A woman in 'the 
office warned me, 'Watch obt for him, 
He asked me Out, I* said po, and 
that's when the badmouthing started,' 
He started aftking me out. 'We're 
going to your house tonight .be'd 
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say. He didn't ask for a 
expected it., . Of course I 



date, he 
told him 



•No' at's 15-year-old stuff. 
Pretty soon everybody knew about it. 

f 

"So the honeymoon was over after 
four months. All of a sudden, the 
job wasn't being done properly. One 
night the truck was busted. My boss 
knew it was having electrical 
trouble. I stopped work 55' minutes 
* early so I could call the mechanip. 
What was I going to d.o* with a dead* 
'truck in the middle of the night? I 
was putting the, truck awa^y when Me 



me , 
for 



He wrote, 
stoppin 



came out screaming at 
me up to the union, 
early, and ha, 
funny'. Everybody told 
worry about i.t. I tiave millions of 
thosS things.', But 
I 'nf supposed to be 
lady truck driver. 



ha, he thinks it's 
me, 'Don't 



I can't 'do that • 
a good| straight 



"Ixdidn't really understand what 
was happening. I felt like I was 
cracking; u£, end sometimes that it 
was maybe my fault. I started to 
have bad dreams, real nightmares.- 
Machines were grabbing my hands, and 
dirty men wityh garbage on their 
hands, I couldn't eat, and I love 
to eat! All the time, all -those 
little /hurtful sexy comments, 'so 
little you can't remember them but 
big enough ,to hurt. And -more and 
more complaints about my work. But 
in this Kind of job, you can't make 
mistakes ~ it'.s too easy, once' you 
know how. I know my work was ctyay. 

"Being all alone was the worst ^ 
I didn't have one friend at work. I 
complained to th« union steward .about 
my boss, he tola me* to take him with 
a grain of salt. The truck ' drivers 
listened, but thety* didn' t understand. 

"The last straw bme ten months 
after I started thej job. 'A new 
Kigh-up boss was thepe with my boss 
and the one of the guys said, right 
in front of the new boss, 'You've 
been doing it again on the desk, 
Roberta. * I can see it. smeared all 
over the desk.' 



"For two days I got .sicker *&nd 
sicker'. Then I thought, I don '.teheed 
this abuse.' I don't a need this' job. * 
So I called personnel and Said I 
couldn't come in any more because of 
sexual harassment on tfte part of my 
boss. * He wasn't the one >who made 
that comment, bujt, isn't, Jie re-, 
sponsible for what happens there?" • I 
wrote a letter to the president of 
the* company, who sent it/* to the 
affirmative action offiedr'. p He \sg^Ld 
•he'd interview my boss". ^ My boss 
denied- everything, even proposi- 
tioning me once. Maybe some of the 
other men, but not hin^. it's 
working down to one P^w ? 3 . word 
against the other. The'af f irmative 
action man told me to write it all 
up. How could I write up all the 
little stuff you can't really 
remember? That statement *abbut the 
desk should have been enough, as far 
as I'm concerned. He said he'd 
interview the^ other men anji call me f 
back. He hasn't. 

. "Urn feeling a little' b et t e r now 
that I have another job, teaching 
handicapped people how to drive carp. 
I w^ so afraid I wouldn't b£ able to 
do it. It's a good job, but I really 
want to be a truck driver. , I think 
abopt what happened a 'lot. Your 
livelihood depends'on your job. You* 
have a house and kids to take care 
of. Maybe it was because there were 
a lot of layoff? when 1/ was there. 
Maybe the guys at the plant joined in 
the free-for-all because r they were 
afraid fop* their jobs. I'm positive, * 
though, it' 'happened because I'm' a 
woman. Nobody ^se got treated like 
me, including new, guys. 

i 

"I felt like I was going to 
! explode. There were times I felt *so 
dirty^I took scalding hot showers to 
clean myself off % I won't be over it 
for a long time. I know I'm still 9 
angry. I cVy. I feel like I've been 
raped . 

"Women should have someone who 
cares' about Jhem where they' work.. 
They have to know how it can be 
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before they get in thewe. I didn't 
know any of it. . 

"When I get my strength back, I'm 
not through with the trucking 
industry." 



How Sefrual Haitassment Hurt* Women 



* Undeserved bad performance 
reviews and failure to obtain 
des^ved raises orf promotions . 

* Decreased self-estfeem • from- im- 
•paired job performance caus^j 

by stress. 

* Loss of an income from bein& 
fired or quitting/ 

* Difficulty iV) obtaining unemploy- 
ment compensation without proof 
of sexual harassment (and it's 
hard to obtain proof after the 
fact). * ) 

* Difficulty in obtaining goop 
references for next job. 

• * Emotional*effects: loss of self- 
confidence, humiliation, sh&me, 
guilt, anger, etc., which can 
lead to disruption of gelation* 
ship with mate . " 

* Physical effects: migraifle ' * 
headaches, b£ck and neck pains, 
insomnia, clinical depression, 
high blood pressure, stomach 

' ailments, etc. 

Many ' studies have shown that these 
consequences can occur whether a 
woman resists or submits to sexual 
^pressures, whether the harassment is 
verbal or physical, or^ indeed whether 
the harasser actually** propositions 
her or not. ** 



How Sexual 
Employers: 



Harassment. 



Hur £s 



Destructive work environment 
lea'ds to low morale. 1 m . 

It is expensive: 

-- Finding and training replace- 
menti for harassed women who 
quit 'or are fined . 

— Jncreased insurance prefAums 
for stress-related ailment 
claims. 

— Increased sick lea^ve. 



— Lower productivity.^-owing to 
stress for harassed womerr, to 

\ poor morale _for other 
employees. - 

Sexual harassment is legally, moral- 
ly, medically, and economically un- 



acceptable. 



WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT SEXUAL 
HARASSMENT » 

Institutional Policy 

Although sexual harassment prob- 
4 ably occurs more frequently on the 
job , it does sometimes happen in 
school . Yoiy: school should have y an 
official policy on sexual harassment, 
signed by the top administrator and 
distribute/d to faculty, .staff, and 
students t Aft example of this policy 
is included in* Appendix G: it . is 
excellent because it contains an un- 
derstandable definition of the prob- 
lem, % explains its^ illegality , and 
prescribes effective and practical 
grievance procedures. If your t school 
does not have such a policy, point 
out to administrators that it is in 
their legal self-interest to* do so. 



With Staff 



N 



The distribution of an effective 
institutional policy statement on. 
'sexual harassment is often all that 
is needed. # If you have reason to be- 
lieve that sexual harassment may bje a 
problem in your school, staff train- 
ing may be in ord*r. An outsider 
brought in to conduct th^ training 
wt£h the public backing of the top 
administrator is effective for coun- 
tering* resistance. Your state 's sex 
equity^oordinator can provide sUg- 4 
gestions (see Appendix C) . You might 
also consider inviting staff to a 
workshop for" women • on Sexual 
harassment . 

This can be heipful not only in 
preventing sexual harassment of 
female students, but also in rfcdtlcing 
the tendency qf staff to blame the 
victim for sex-rer&ted incidents. 
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With Women r 

Dispel Ignorance , Knowledge is 
• ,the 'most powerful tool t women -have to 
counteract sexual fearassmer>t, 
studies show that when « worn en ignore 
it in thejiope that it will go away f 
it continues or intensified 75* of 
the tifne. When frhey deal with/it the 
first time it Qccurs'or a6 soon as 
they understand . what is happening, 
this is often enou^fc to stop it f 
particularly with men* wh£ don't 
realize their behavior is offensive. 



'8. 



Teach Legal Rights , See Chapter 



Desensitize Language , Take the 
Ig'^jt of obscene language . Ask, 



Desensitize Language , 
sting *^Jt of obscene lan 
the women to *sit in a circle and call 



* out the most insulting, vulgar words 
they can th^nk of f the lpuder the 
better. Keep it up until everyone 
can say all the' words. , If a woman is 
Vater called one of these names, 
she'll be able to recall laughing at 
frt with the group. 
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Practice recognition and re- 
sponse . Ask women in the group for 

"better yet, role models) to propose 
incidents they have - experienced, for * 
role-playing. Practice all forms: 
ogling ~ "jokes ," comment?, proposi- 
tions, "friendly" pats on the fanny, 
"good-natured" hug^, and even 
physical assault. Practice^^sertive 
responses/. "I don 1 1 'Tf^dthat joke 
funny, and I don't want yqu to talk 
that way to me again." "That offends 

*me. Please stoj* it." "I doVt like 
t<? be touched. Don't do it again." 

.Immediate, assertive responses such 
as these put an end to most 
harassment. 

"Prepare for escalation . If 
assertive responses don ' t end the 
harassment, there are other steps to 
take* 

* Keep a log. Record each inci- 
dent on paper (or tape): who, . 
when, where, what was said or 
done, and witnesses (if any). 
This is critical /as it con- 



stitutes legal proof of sexual 
harassment should/it be needed. 

* Send a letter or tyemo to the 
harasser, perhaps with a copy to 
a supervisor or administrator. 
Specify the offensive 'behavior- in 
detail (when , where, what) and 
state that "it must be stopped, * 
Keep a copy for your file. This 
also constitutes legal proof. 

* confront the harasser. Tell him 
forcefully that you find his be- 
havior degrading and^spell oat 
the consequences if he does not 
stop . 

* Humiliate the-harasser publicly. 
Tell him in the presence of 
others what he has done, (Some- 
times threatening to do this is 
enough,) , 

Talk to other women. Many times 
a harasser will' victimize several 
women, each of whom is too embar- 
rassed to tell .others. A group 
response is powerful. 

* Follow each s\ep of the grievance 
procedure carefully, and note 
everything in the log. This 

- makes the legal case against the 
harasser stronger. 

* If the school or company griev- 
ance procedure does not bring 

\ satisfaction v file a complaint 
with the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunities Commission or file a 

* JLawsuit. 

AND MOST OF ALL - 

V Get emotional support, either 
f * \from other women at work or 

^school or ffom avwomen's center 
tin the* community. Sexual harass- 
ment* is too heavy ~ 
carry alone. 



a burden to 



4- 



VI. RACISM . 

J * ~ 

In this section we will be con- 
cerned with discrimination against 
black women, the only, NTO mipority 
grcrtip we have sufficient information 
about but the largest one in the 
•United States. Many of^the" points we 
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make can, however, be' extended to 
other minorities. Race discrimi- 
. > nation iij education and employment*, 
^ is, of course, illegal^ under several 
laws described in- Chapter 8. 

* IT you want to Afrve black women 

in your NTO program> it is important 
that you understand the cultural f^ac- 
tors that have affected them. For 
* example, few black women have had the 
economic luxury of choosing to be 

, homemakers. In 1973, for example , 

5^% of black mothers worked for pay 
while only 3H of white mothens did 
50. Working has developed in black 
, women a- tradition of independence and 
self-reliance. 

As fwafs true in, the past, black 
women at/ill earn less on the job 
than white men andr women and' black 
men. Using the earnings of white 
i males^as the standard of comparison, 
this was the situation in 1976: 

White • Blac'k 

Males 10056 75% m ' 

j Females 59? 56% 

It is al so important to remember 
that black women, like any- other 
group* of* people, are ind iv i'dUal s . 
There are just as many cultural 
differences, background variations, 
and levels of motivation and 
achievement among Mack women as 
there are in any other racial group. 
Given the destructive and divisive 
effect of racism, your goal should be 
to promote mutual understanding and 
solidarity among all wpmen in your 
program. ■ Particularly if you are not 
black yourself, we urge you to read 
the works cited in Appendix H on 
black women. 

In 'its general sense# racism 
means an -irrational belief in the 
superiority of pne race over another: 
We use the term here to mean any 
policies, Woi^Js, "or acts which 
# demean,* diminish", or exclude a black 

wonen becau^fe of her race, thereby 
preventing her from entering school 
Or work, or performing to the* top of 

\ 
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her ability during training or*on the 
job. It is similar to one of the 
sexual harassment guidelines : "con-' 
duct [of a racial ^pature] that has 1 
the»purpose or effect of unreasonably 
interfering with an individual's work 
performance or/ creating an intimi- 
dating, hostile, or .offensive working 
environment 

» 

Racism can be institutional or' 
individual ,. deliberate ^ uninten- 
tional. Even when the policies, 
words, or acts of the institution or 
individual are sub tl e or not in- 
tended, if their /impact results in 
disproportionately negative conse- 
quences to black women they must be 
perceived as racist in effect. 

Racism can be one of the most 
difficult issues to grapple with. 
While we have no statistics 1 on the 
frequency of raci-al . incidents , . many 
of the black NTO women we interviewed 
or who participated in our field test 
did say that racism was harder to 
deal with than sexism. They pointed 
out^that whil.e a white woman can shed 
her NTO status outside of school or 
0 work , bl ack NTO women can be 
confronted by racism anywhere. They 
•strongly, recommended that programs 
serving black women devise ways to 
deal with racism openly. 1 



WHAT DOES RACISM FEEL LIKE? 



7 Jrfe first interviewed Tara , a 
ate of a pre-apprenticeship 
pr'ograrrf , when she was a new brick- 
flayer 1 s apprentice. She told us how 
important it was to discuss racist 
openly, as iTad beeh done Jn her NTO 
• program. She felt ^that the training 
and counseling she ; had received gave 
.her strength and determination to 
complete her three-year apprentice- 
ship, and hoped # to go into business 
for herself ohe day. At tbfe end of 
the interview, she said: / 

"If this is what the woman •' 
wants "to do^tell her/his. 
Don't Let anyone talk ybu >out of 
or hafass you out of yoar Jofe* % 

1 16 
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There's nothing on i construc- 
tion site a Ionian can'\ do. Try 
a pre-apprenticeship program to 
•get your feet wet. You can 
always change your mind. But 
matfe it your choice! If you » * 
have support v you can -make, it 
through." 

* 

Several 'months later , -however , 
she hajl different things to tell us; 

"Frankly, I'm girtfff^yself two- 
more minths. ' I'm going to have to_ 
re-evaluate the whole idea | of a 
bricklayer's apprent i'ceship.^ The 
racial harassment isn't worth it — I 
get it from the foreman as well as 
th%^aborers. 

* 

"Like some other women appren- 
tices fi I had to get help to iririg 
pressure to get v my first job 
assignment. Then, it turned .out that 
the union B.A. (Business Agent) and 
the foreman * were my two strongest 
opponents. i got-st^at * assignment t 
but now it's been pretty tough. 

"One day, I went into the^ shanty 
where we eat. One of the men was 
pouring coffee from his thermos. He 
said to me, 'I like my women like I 
like my coffee, hpt^ and ^black.' 
Things were tough tjiat day as it was. 
I threw back,' 'I like my men cold and 
dead' — but felt awful. .Nothing- 
feels good, neither saying ' nothing, 
nor an angry comeback. ^ 

"Anotfirfr day one of the men 
stopped me with, 'Chocolate women — 
do you give chocolate milk?' 

"One day after the rain the whole 
aiite was mudrf^. Wh6n walking 
crosswalk planks, the rule is you 
ult\t or step off. if a itorker is 
'halfway across. This guy refused to 
step off, and said, 'The mud is more 
your color than mine.' At that 
point, I wouldn't give ground. I was 
scared, but I* kept walking — and he 
moved out of the'wpy. 



"Another day, 'Nigger* bitch go 
home* was drawn in the dust on my 
car. 

* "There's only one o^her woman on 
the job — a. white ' woman laborer, 
Lorraine — Yeah — They call her 
'Bubbles'. They help her, .when she 
has a load one person cam • easily 
handle. When I ask for help; the 
foreman says, 'You asked Tor a man's 
job , dttfn * t you?.' Lorraine was 
* carrying three pieces of* styrofoam 
'oi^e day and I was given two 75-pound 
blocks of « concrete. One guy ran over 
to her saying, 'Bubbles, let me give 
a real woman a hand . ' His buddy 
turned to me, 'Haven't you got those 
blocks over there yet?' We talked it 
over one day, Lorraine and I, but she 
said , 'I'm not here to change the 
guys. I'm here to find me a good 
husband.' ^ 

"My foreman? He's the one who 
keeps saying to me, .'You better look 
out. Women can't lift or do physical 
labor. * You'll # catch breast cancer 
and die.' 

y m 

"He assigns me all the rotten 
jobs — and the lousy equipment. One 
day I was assigned outside in the 
snow with an old noisy saw. I nearly 
got deaf. They had no earplugs for 
me. To keep myself dry, I went home 
to change into long underwear and 
rain gear". When I came back,- the 
foreman re-assigned me indoors, where 
I sweated i# all my rain gear — you 
can't be 3res*ed in^ any kind of 
underwear if you're with guys. 



"If I had known all^ this 
beforehand, I would have prepare* 
myself for psychological warfare. 
When you have to work eig^ht hours a 
<Jay, forty hours a week, it's tough. 
You never, not once, hear, 'That's a 
good Job-,' Skilled trade men seem to 
be a different animal! 

"The union? Are you kidding? 
There are 450 of them — I'm the only 
woman bricklayer ' s apprentice . I 
don't know — maybe I'll psych myself 
up and go to the meeting next month. 
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w My real f*ear % now is that they'll 
trick me into hunting myself 
permanently. After all,*t f m just 
learning the trade. ' What do I know? 
You know who I hare to depend on to 
teach me? Guys like Joe, who told me* 
last week, 'You know, you can be part 
of this foundation — and it will be 
an accent! ' w 

Just as with sexual harassment' 

* 

and tokenism, racism damages, women 
and harms employers' -interests. To 
the^) extent that racism is' in effect a 
double-barreled dose of these prob- 
lems, it Is all the more devastating 
emotionally and economically — to 
black wome*. Jacism must be dealt 
with openly if it is to be combatted 
anjong staff and students. It should 
also be discussed openly among white 
NTO women to avoid Lorraine's 
attitude that "It's not my problem." 
Solidarity on\the race issue among 
all women., not just blacks , in- 
essential. * ■ 

'what CAN BE DONE ABOUT RACISM 



Rapism invidiously strips ,/blaok 
people- of their per sonhood their 
hunanity. There are' things you can 
do to* reduce ^t and to strengthen 
black women* s atohUfcy to* cope with 
it.. The methods are similar— to those 
we have presented in the sections on 
tokenism and. se*ual harassment: 
clustering, staff training, asser- 
tiveness training, and .support 
groups. \ 

Preparation 

Staff . An NTO program that .in-* 
tends to serve black women** sF!oul<J 
hd^e black women omits /£ta^f% either 
as program, coord i^tor or ' as 
counselor «^f or Reasons of effective-' 
ness and credibility. . If you foresee 
any 'racial problems in your sohopl , 
it f s sensible to set up a school>wide 
task fc force in advance with blacfts 
included in the grbup. Listen care- 
fully to their advice.. This is es- 
pecially* important if. your school has 



'a history of serving . primarily white 
students. •/ A site director, points 

out 1 : 

-"If all the decision-makers are 
whfite, black Women get the mes- 
sage that the program isn't, 
serious about serving black 
women. Besides, they must have* >. 
people they can identify with in 
leadership pQsitions." 

Staff 'training . Ifvyou have any 
reason to believe racism might be a 
problem in your school , ^arrange with 
an administrator for staff training, 
preferably by a professional consul- 
• tant . Include administrators , coun- 
selors , develapmenltel studies staff , 
financial aid personnel, and place- 
ment staff as welt as instructors, 
^sk black women to participate in the 
training to . "tell it like it is." 
^ Distributee t;he school's official' 
policy on racial discrimination* • 

Publicity . Picture flacks in all 
recruitment materials, including cat- 
alogs. . Feature black instructors and 
staff. 

s Reputation . 1 Your school has a 
reputation in the black community as 
hospitable or inhospitable to blacks. 
Find out about it'. 

Training 

Policy .^ Inform women, of the 
school's policy on racial dis- 
crimination. * Review their legal 
rights, where, to get herp,^and- 
channels - to use for grievances (see 
Chapter 8).- Most states *also have 
race discrimination laws, too: find 
out about your state.. 

Role models . Make heavy use of 
bfcacl^role models. 

* 

, Clustering . Cluster black women 
in classes. 

Honesty . Address- the issue of 
racism openly in. support groups, 
workshops*, and individual counseling. 
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Role-play racial incidents using as- 
aerti^eness^echniques . This can 
sorftj&imes be as much of an education 
for the white women as the black 
women . 

* Ronnie Sandler, the coordinator 
of a pre-apprenticeship program for 
wom^n in Hichig^n, toTcTXis what 
Happened when she scheduled three 
group counseling sesssions*on racism 
for the black and whi^e women in*tlTO 
training. 

"Minority women, in' tITO haye it 
tough. * Some S7*e confronted evqry day 
by- hostile, racist attitudes.."* Some, 
don't make it through. ' We felt the 
tension ourselves in the training. 
There were a number 'of black women in 
the group and the white women hadn't 
had, much experience relating to ■ 
blacks. Ttye sessions we had were 
pretty heavy at times, but they .did 
the trick. # * 

"A lot of unpleasantness came out 
x — undertones , stereotypes f * aftger , 
and frustration at # the^gnor ance . 
Some white wpmen askedXques.tlons 
like, 'How come ^ou all\livew on-* 
welfare • and* ^ have ^ thcjpfc-** big 
Cadillacs? 1 , - some M^Sk 'women asked 
asked questions like, 'How come 
you're always so weak and helping?' 
One black woman threatened . to ^Pfc 
the hell out of that woman if she 
doesn't shut up.' Another said, 'Why' 
do* I. have to straighten her f\tt 
It's not my. Job* to be training white 
women. Let them stay to/themselves. 
Who cares?' ^ 



"The dwiveness Has awful the 
first time^KSoroe wocnen t black and 
white , 'endecCTfcrying. It's hard tp 
hear you're a^Mbist. They called me 
on It,, too. One woman said, 'How 
come when you talk to blflcfc women you 
always stajid with your hands on your 
Mps? 1 I never realized* that* But 
once *I acknowledged it and said,, 
'Tell- me;, when I do it, 1 it was the 
b *fe4jmj l ng^ tpr* all of ui . to take 
responsibility for helping., each 



other. 



"Because we ' had gotten so -much 
out in the open, the next two 
sessions went better .• For one of 
them , an assent iveness training 

• ^session, we called ifi a black womaf 
consultant from the Urban League. 

* She met separately with the black 

women. Our counselor met with the 

other group. . 

w 

"It was interesting to see the 
women's assertiveriesg improve through 
role playing. One black woman had 
said at first, "r^an do the work, 
but every day I have>sto face that 
racist harassment <ta the^job. One of 
these day3 I know I'm going to hit 
.that guy!" The assert iveness 
aining was prjptice';* given in a 
plage. During one role play, a 
bla^k jfoman said , * 'Loc5k, black women 
haveNto have higher pay to feed their 
$ families, too.' — Jlole placing a scene 
^witjh j hostile instructor , another 
"said, 'I'm determined th get off 
welfare. Nothing's going td stop me. 
Help me learn what I have to know, or 
move out of the way and 111 teach 
myself. 1 




"At the last session, we all got 
together again. Misconceptions qn 
both sides were brought out and scfme 
of the myths* gave^ay. The white 
women found they \ could acknowledge 
thfir racism and not get bent out of 
sha'pje, and then get on with the 
business of doin^-sqmethiTig. abqut it. 
•Preoccupied with^eir own problems,* 
like everybody is, they were really 
surprised -tb learn that Just being 
white gives them more options. Women 
said they were first becoming 
' comfortable with people of different 
lifestyles. "That's also important on 
th$ job, because the men sure can be 
" different Cfipm some of, the men 
they' ve knowp • , ■ 

"There were some rough* moments at 
first, but how much more supportive 
- the wbmen'were of each other lat<^ in 
" the training* %nd on'the Job! A^pne 
4 of them told me, 'I remembered how 
together we were in olass. That 
stayed with me, so now that we're* on 
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f the job we still talk 

other'. 1 " r \^ 

• Placement 

Clustering ; Cluster blacfT* worsen 
on the job if at all possible. 

Publicity , Publicize placements 
of black women U\ the .media, both 
within your school and in your com- 
munity. Ir this .way, they become 
role yodels for others , Be sure your 
school's part in their ^success is 
mentioned. 4 

•* When the first minority woman 
w§s apprenticed dn one city, a 
tftg public relations campaign 
t , was conducted by the Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Training Commit- 
.tee: newspaper articles, 
pictures, Vl 'interviews — the V 
works. The next year, 40 
^ l# , women Jjecame apprentices, maay 
of them minority women . 
*-<)ne school invited supporters 
of the, black antf white women 
gr^dnates of its NTO program 
to an annual banquet. Accotn- 
f panied by media coversfee, 

awards wer^givcm Zjy\mior\ 
business afgents Aamployers , 
and journeyman K irfi££Uctors. 

Stand fim JL If you meet' dnti- 
blacjT" resista^W from employers, you 
# have the option of refusing to deal 
with thenu (There^is information in 
resistant eqjployers in.£ha£ter"'8.") 



su 



, Suppcfrt . wH 
ppcrrt groups \(& 

Information. 



post-placement 
apter 8). 



Giv^ black women 
information About groups that serve 
them, such as the National •Urban 
League, the NAACP, and *th«T Coalition 
of Black Trade Union Women, 



AND MOSt OF ALL 

Provide support . Black women 
need support and solidarity * from 
black and white women. The double 
bind of racism and ^sexisjn is too 
heavy a burden to carry alone.' 
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EVALUATION fc 



1. Talk^ to the women and ask them: 

a. Are they having aay personal or interpersonal problems, or 
are they concerned about such problems in the future , that ^ 
individual or group sessions could help witlf? 

b. *Are the sessions they now have meeting their needs? 

2. Distribute a simple questionnaire at the conclusion of each*workshop 
or series, such as this*"orte. « 

^ WORKSHOP ON . ' 

Information 

\a. How clear and understandable was the information? , 

V w 
Very Somewhat Not at all 

b. How useful was the information to you? 

Very Somewhat Not at all 

c. What information should we include next^tlrre? | 



^ 1 

i 

I 



W^k 



shop Leader 



a. . How well informed was the leader? 

Very Somewhat ; Not at all 

* 4 

b. How organized was the leader? 

Very Somewhat Not at all 



c. How could the leader improve the presentation next time? 

• ; ^ " 

C. Did this workshop meet your needs? Why? 
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START-UP CHECKLIST 



*Have~you « . . 



, .. Become informed about the* topics in this chapter? 

. t. Made a file on people \*ho oan <jo workshops with "or for you 
role models, experts, etfc^? 



... Identified existing workshops in your school and community 
n NTO women can attend^ 



... Figured out alternatives methods for women to meet who can't 
**" „ . attend the regularly scheduled support group meetij^s? 



Identified counselors and Instructors who, are most supportive 
of NTO women? - % 



/ 



* 

'Devised an evaluation method? 



s 



.- * 
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CHAEIgR 8:- PLACEMENT AND FOLLOWUP 



¥ou f re into the home stretdh now % This chapter of fers igup^tions • 
on how you can make the job hunting and selection process as Wc«sful 
as possible by means of good employer /contacts. It also contains guide- 
lines on followup, recognizing that it is job retention, not placement", 
th^tf is^the true measure of effectiveness for an NTO program. f . 

i 

* - • 
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Your efforts, as well as those of 
instructors , counselors^edministra- 
tors, and other h peopl£%are about to 
# pay tfff . ■ You'll soon tiave .the, plea- 
sure of watchirig women" step into gdod 
^obs — jobs that pay well and have a. 
solid future — often for the fi*st* 
time in their lives. 

"Successful NTO programs readily 
attribute th«ir sugcess in large* 
measure to extensive an£* frequent 
contacts with employers. We cannot 
stress enough the importance of get- 
ting to know the employers in your 
area and maintaining contact with 
them, beginning at the groundwork 
stage . This is a continuing acti- 
*vity, especially as women's readiness 
for placement varies with the occupa- 
tional program, in whTch they are en- 
rolled (and Sometimes with ^their 
pressing economic' need for -a job 
before they "complete training). So 
be prepared to spend a significant 
amount of time out of your office 
meeting with employers, 



I. BUILD -OH WHAT YOU, HAVE 



**To i avoid . duplicating their 
efforts, find out who does what and 
wdrk with. them. 



II. IDENTIFYING JOB OPENINGS' 

Al though' NTO women will be 
responsible for making job interview 
appointments, submitting 'resumes, 
arranging for reference, letters , and 
getting hired - placement, in a word, 
your he\p.will be needed in finding 
out about the job openings they can 
apply for . This section presents 
ways for y6u to build on » existing job 
development Resources to do this. 

From the groundwork you did while 
planning, your program, you already 
have a list of employers -for the f 
occupations you targeted. In addi- 
tion, instructors and placement per- 
sonnel >are familiar with area employ- 
ers. Finally, your role models have 
provided you with some promising job 
contacts. This -section builds *oo 
these techniques and adds others. 
1 



Placement and f followup afre 
♦haYdly revolutionary n£W activities 
in. your school, so take Advantage of 
resources that already exist to 
accomplish thejn-. Pladement is being , 
done, formally or informally, by .any 
or all of the following: 

* Placement Office (Career 
Services, etc.) 

* Instructors ^ 

* Counselors 

" * Advisory Committees 

* Former students ^ 

Followup is being done, formally 
or informally by: / 

* Research and Evaluation Office *■ 

* Placement Office, 
* * Instructors 

9 Advisory Committees 



WITH SCHOOL PERSONNEL 



Instructors who already do place- 
ment are probably your best allies, 
since they %re sold* on women's 
ability to ^do the work well and can 
communicajyLto employers their ex- 
perience an^k^owl 
skill^levels. 



owledge of- the women's 



Placement personfilil arrtl others 
not as directly involveiKsWith the 
women's progress may need som&xjjrepa- 
ration and orientation. If you h*ve 
any .reason to believe they will be 
inadequate advocates for NTO women , 
ysu'll need # to follow some of the 
suggestions presented in Chapter 3. 
(see the Section on "Working with 
Faculty and Staff). You can enlist 
the help of supportive instructors , 
who can invite placement staff to 
classes to observe the women in 
training. 
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Be sure to fnvolve placement jier- 
sonnel (and any others inyolved in* 
helping students find j^bs) early in 
your, program, not' just before > the 
first women are due to complete 
training. Send tjiem memos, have con- 
versations with them, incite them'tb 
career exploration events and selec- 
ted "workshops where appropriate, 
and/or invite them to shops and labs 
to see NTO in f action. Make, sure they 
feel the NTO program is their pr*o«s~ r 
gram, too. • * 

OTHER TECHNIQUES 

It f s wise* to augment "the job 
identification activities conducted 
by placement < per sonnel , instructors, 
or whoever does this at your school. 
It may be illegal but it is neverthe- 
less\ true that some companies are 
very resistant to hiring NTO women. ' 
Placement staff pay be unaware' «^ 
this, not having' placed NTO women 
before, but it is information * you 
need. An added benefit to augmenting, 
the placement staff's job development 
efforts is that you will probably 
discover the existence of. previously 
unknovfn job openings, which is an 
advantage for all students-. 

For information on job le^ds, 
contact the following. \ 

/ 

* Bnployer^ you know (see" next 

; section) . 
Advisory Committee members. \ 
» Relatives and friends of NTO \ x 
women . 

* Community employer groups, 
including civic organizations 
such as the .Chamber of Commerce 
ajjd government-sponsored ones 
such as the Private Industry 
Council (PIC). 

* Role models. 

* Local agencies involved with 
enforcement of Affirmative Action 
requirements, Who iWill list your 
program as a H service / provider 
or source of c NTO women. . They 
pass the information along . to 

^out-of-complidnce employers. 
Call the nearest office, of , the 



U.S. Deparment of <La£or (either 
the Office of Federal Contract 
/j|Compl iartce Programs — OFCCP — 
, or the Employment and Training 
Administration), or it^s State or 
local^equivalent , to get your 
program listed. By Jbhe way, you 
" can 4 1 # legally be told which 
♦companies are being investigated 
\ . for lack jof compliance. ^)Ov\y 
those ^cases that have b§enr 
settled one way or tfoe other are 
public information. 
*' Contact your State 'Department of 
\ Educg|fcpn to find out whether 
thereis an Industry! Education, 
and Labor ^iaison official in 
your .state; this person can give 
you a list of employers peeking 
NTO women. 



^ ■ 

\ 



) wome 
tirte 



As tiifce passes, your job identi- 
fication effQrt will/diminish: these ^ 
^ople will notifyf you of openings 
before you have a) cha'nce- to call 
them . 

(■ _ ■. 



Ill . CONTACTS WITH EMPLOYERS 



THE' EDUCATION OF EMPLOYERS 

If NTO is a new development in 
your community, you will probably 
need to educate employers just as you 
needed to educate women* and school 
st^ff. Employers may^ claim: \. ^ 

. . \ 

• The jobs are too strenuous or 
too dirty. • # 

• Women can't handle dangerous 
machinery or equipment. 

• Men's rough language would offend 

wdmen . 

• Women would be sexually dis- 
tracting to menf 

• There is no bathroom or locker 
room for women. 

• Women won't do their fair share* 
of the work. 

• Customers would lose confidence 
in a company that hires women 

.to do "men's" work. 
» Wtxnen would miss work frequently 
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to \ake care of sick children. 

* Women would quit to have babies 
pr to follow their husbands 1 
jobs.* • ' 

* Womeij don't have as much c^reer 
Motivation as men.* 

It is important to deal with these 
misconceptions and Jto counter myths 
with facts. An employer's negative 
attitude is quickly ^communicated to 
employees t and an undesirable work 
environment can result. * 

To accomplish 'employer education 
«|th presidents, personnel directors, 
ffTfirmative action officers , artd/or 
others, consider the following 
techniques: 

Make presentations to employer 
groups^ Your school probably belongs 
to various community groups, suchjes 
the Chamber of Commerce and other 
civic organizations. 

Offer workshops . With adminis- 
trators 1 • support . offer workshops or 
conferences to area employers, super- 
visors and possibly coworkers on 
hiring women successfully for NTO 
jobs/ 0 Devotfe special attention to 
issuer described in Chapters 6 and 7. 
A workshop model is .^listed in 
Appendix H. 

General school publicity . Ma ke 
sure that NTO Women are prominently 
represented in A all school publicity 
materials targeted at employer?. 

• f 

Prepare ay brochure ami/or a mail- 
ing f ~specI?7caTIy~" addressing, employ- 
ers 1 concerns about women in NTO. 

Use your allies . Ask a suppor- 
tive employer to " call a meeting or 
host a luncheon for his or her coun- 
terparts in othvtfompanies. 



•With thanks to Ellis Associates, 
Ijp., for this list, which is drawn 
from Expanding Nontraditional Oppor- 
tunities for Vocational Education 
Students . Set Appendix H for 
reference. 



Invite employers to school . In- 
vite them .to care er exploration 
events, tours of classrooms where 
there are NTO women (with instruc- 
tors 1 ' permission), or meetings de- 
signebs^for them. Use current NTO 
women s\udents and/or working NTO 
women liberally aS role models. Get 
satisfied. NTO employers to speak, 
too. 

Tour the company . 

— Arrange for an industry tour' for 
NTO women. The -experience can 
be just as educational for em- 
ployers, supervisors,, and co- 
workers. 

— Tour the company yourself. You 
can also acquire $ 4 great deal of 
useful in format ioiHto pass ort to 
your NTO women. ) 

These are some <^jf the ways you 
can educate employers to the desirab- 
ility and feasibility of women in NTO 
jobs. Be sure in each contact to 
stress the two "major issues: 



1 . NTO womefr w»t wfese jobs for 
the same reasons men 66: 
money, advancement, and 
challenge . ' m * ~* 



2. How well the woman works out 
on the job depends greatly on 
the quality of leadership 
provided*by the chief execu- ^ 
tive officer' of the company.A 
When this person communicatee 
clear , positive , and con- 
structive expectations to all 
employees, successful ^job re- 
tention is far more likely/ 



PERSDttAL CONTACTS 



Visit Employe s 



Beffrre^ you visit employers, ask 
around to find out what you can about 
the ^company: what .its Ijibor-short 
occupations are and^MN^^reputation 
in terms of NTO women.. Rcrtres^nodels, 
instructors , advisory oonrni^ttee mem- 
bers, and/ or placement personnel 
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should be kriQwledgeable . When you 
visit, talk jobs and. economics, not 
social improvement. Cbntact them by 
phone, "mail, or visit regularly to 
find out about up-to-date job 
developments • 

"Instead of the usual process % 
of convinci-ng employers to hire \ 
our student?, I find it's an I 
* easier approacrifto turn the i , 

process arounaT I visit per- 
Mpnnel directors and ask £hem 
now we r $s a community college , h 
can serve their personnel needs, 
which jobs are unfilled, etc. 
When they mention areas that s 
our NTO women are training in, 
I tell them I'll be happy to 
recruit for them." 

In tnese individual: interviews, 
you'll probably do just as much (or 
more) \ educating of employers as you 
will through the methods discussed ip 
the previous Section. ■ 

x Other job development techniques 
are indirect but effective. Work- 
study or co-op placements with local 
employers can turn out to be perma- 
nent jobs after the student has fin- 
ished her training. Many program 
coordinators report that inviting 
employers to the school for a visit 
to shops and labs and conversations 
with NTO women oft^n turns today'^s 
visitors into tomorrow's hiring 
agentfe. (This is another reason for 
you to start, working on placement 
early). 

Cluster Women on the Job 

9 

Try hard to . encourage employers 
to hire two or wore women rather than 
just -one. Point out that Job reten- 
tion is more assured if NTO women 
have mutual support and understand- 
ing. (Hiring two women to work at 
opposite ends of the plant won't 
work.) * The section on 'tokenism in 
chapter 7 contains the .most relevant 
information; use what *you have 
learned there to bolster your case. 



"Free" Job Development 

When* you have personally mitt or 
spoken- with employers afid kept up 
your contacts with them at regular 
^intervals, you'll find that they'll 
begin to come to you »with job open- 
ings. Employers often call NTO pro- 
gram coordinators to request "another 
one just like the" others you sent." 
Job development will therefore take 
-less and less of your time as the 
program continues. * 



RESISTANT EMPLOYERS 

Given the legal penalties for 
doing so, few employers will tell you 
outright that they refuse . to hire 
women for Nf?T"jobs. However, there, 
are other w&^s for them to achieve 
the y same en<j : 

"I visited one company. four or 
five times to discuss an upgrad- 
ing program for their -female 
employees. Each time we agreed m 
that they or I would do some- 
thing beforp the next meeting, 
"but I still had the feeling I 
wasn't getting anywhere. An in- 
structor finally told me I was 
wasting my time: the company is 
prejudiced against women." 

Surface cooperation can cover up a 
run^round, and you are not likely to 
have time for thip. ♦ 

Another sort of indirect resis- 
tance happens when a company hires 
NTO women to comply with the law, but 
then condones or tacitly encourages 
harassment on the job. Women in this 
environment naturally quit or are 
fired, and the company can then say 
that ■ it. tried to get NTO women in 
good faith, but "they didn't work 
- out," or "they couldn't do the work." 
You wouldn't want to refer women £o 
• a »this company until it changes 4 its 
practices. * 
• 

We agree with the .'opinion of the 
site director we quoted above when 
• she says: 
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if ^ "If there are twenty companies 
with similar Jobs available, why 
*not go^after those §nployers who 
are really^ interested in hiring^ , 
women? ' I reel it is a waste?, 
time- and energy trying to con- 
vince one employer of the bene- 
fits of hiring women* when there 
are others who don't need * 
convincing." 

On the other hand, don't assume 
that because you hav£rt 1 f made pro- 
gress with an employer you never 
will t as another site director exul- 
tantly discovered: 

"The best news of the month is 
that I bave plaoed two \4pmen in 
machine tooling Jobs with a 
local manufacturer. This was 
particularly satisfying because 
during my initial visits to 
this coapany they lamented that 
/ it was impossible to find wom$n 
who could do this kind of work. 
Both women are doing extremely /. 
well, and should be making about * 
$21,000 after the first nine 
months. It makes it all 
worthwhile!" 

Find out who the resistant em- 
ployers are by asking knowledgeable 
people and going to see for yourself. 
While some Targe companies (who are 
subject to Affirmative Action re- 
quirements) may be in this category, 
it is more often a" smaller company 

S exempt from the requirements) that 
resists hiring. NTO women/ Keep in 

• touch' with them and invite them to 
cotoe see for "themselves r but don't 
spend as much tinje as [you do with 
more promising- employersy Make sure 
they know you're stili there and that 
you won't go away. When they come 
around, you'll be the first in rine. 



\ 



"You never know when it's going 
to pay off — and When it does, 
you may never know what caused 

it." ( / 
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V. HELPING WOfaEN PREPARE FOR 
• PLACEMEN T / 



Many womefi benefit from, special 
preparation for placement. They are 
less familiar 'with the placement pro- 
cess for NJO jobs than men would be 
since they are/le^s familiar with the 
NTO environment. If their previous 
Jobs have been in low-skill occupa- 
tions or as homemakers, they may not 
fully realize how much their training 
has strengthened their employment po- 
sition. Finally, they may be appren- 
hensive about resistance to. them as 
women from supervisors, and coworkers 
— a problem njen don't have. 



HELPING WOMEN LEARN ABOUT JOBS 

"Six montfes before she was due 
to graduate from the two-year 
electronics technology program, 
a woman who started her train- , 
ing before we had an NTO program 
told me she wa*s concerned be- 
cause she doesn't know what an 
electronics technician does 
exactly. I set up a one-day Job 
shadowing * situation for her. 
£ehool is relatively easy for good 
students, but going out for the 
job can be tough." 



Techniques 

To avoid 'this situation with the 
women in your program, there are se- 
veral things you can- do to help them 
learn more about Job duties and work- 
ing environments. The* more a woman 
knows about the % Jobs t the better her 
choice will be. 

Women will appreciate your help 
in arranging for any or all of the 
following: » 

-j 

Industry tours , interviewing for 
Information , ^and job shadowing were 
described in Chapter 5. These career 
exploration techniques are also use- 
ful as , placement ■ preparation 
techniques. 
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"Some women whb sign, up for the 
industry tours have relatively 
advanced technical training be- 
hind them and use the teams as a 
way to size up a company 
anonymously . 

"I highly recommend an infor- 
mation interview for women who; 
are not experienced or confident 
in' approaching a 'Job interview. 
A student calls a personnel de- 
partment for an information in- 
terview. She's not interviewing . 
feft a Job, but rather seeking 
information about company expec- 
tations, condit%pns, future 
growth, etc. TJiis buildS confi- 
dence in a woman as well as pro- 
viding her with an opportunity to 
. look into various' jobs without 
feeling anxiousy" 



Rol 



e ^^Jels, 



Ask role models 
working in the same occupational area 
to describe their jobs In detail: 
tyat they clo, what the first few 
weeks were like, what the job condi- 
tions and working environment are 
likfe, any pointers or tips they have, 
advantages 'and disadvantages of their 
jobs# etc. y 

Networking . This is a new term^ 
for an old-fashioned concept: talk- 
ing to people to learn what they have 
to teach you. Wpmen's groups, enH 
ployment organizations, public agency 
staff, and male employees at appro- 
priate companies may all have valu- 
able information about the specif ios 
pf KTO Jobs that women are preparing 
for. Whenever you meet or - learn 
about people with this kind 4>f know- 
ledge, make a note of them so that 
you can retrieve the information ^ 
* liter when y6u need it. Ask the 
women to do the same. 

It^OT^or individual women have 
meetings where, you are likely to get 
^formation that would benefit other 
wSraen as well, take a\ong a portable 
tape recorder, (Ask permission to 
use it.) The others can hear It 
later, and you Q*n £ile it to create 



a valuable resource for women who , 
enter NTO training next year. 

Career Strategy 

Women often need %p learn to 
think about careers , as opposed to 
jofrs . Now that they have highly 
marketable skills , they need to 
consider jobs not only for what they 
are now, but for where they will f % 
1 ead . 

"Some women fixate on pne com- 
pany or one job tyiey want , and 
won't look at jfay o£H?P?>v They 
need to be encour^ed to open up 
to other possibilities. TOften 
generally need to* learn how xo 
strategize about jobs* what they 
are worth on the job market so 
they won't accept positions or 
salaries below their level of 
skill, and when it makes sense 
to take a position below their 
goal in order to get into a good 
company where they will move up 
quickly to their desired Job." ^r-^ 

As the^learn more about NTO jobs 
using the techniques described above, 
suggest to women that they find out 
about : 

* Raises and promotions :~ How soon, 
how mgch, how frequent? 'Cost of 
living increases, merit raises? 
Are thpre .performance reviews or 
other ways to determine promotion 
readiness? 

* Career 'ladders: What jobs can 
one be promoted to with experi- 
ence? How much experience?* With 
further training? How much? In 
what? Who pays? 

* Benefits package: In addition to 
health insurance, vacations, and 
so forth, consider training bene- 
fit factors such fas eligibility 
criteria, kind of training, any 
limitations on sources of train- 
ing, (Job-related courses only or 
degree programs), who pays, etc. 

* Other companies in their occu- 
pati9nal category: Distinguish 
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between Vjob hopping am} career 
advancement. 



TEACHING LEGAL RIGHTS 

Laws cafl' t protect people who 
don't know tfo laws exist and 
therefore don'tjtake advantage of the. 
protection they offer. Teaching 
women about their legal rights falls 
into the "just in caseJ category, 
like the preparation j^db » offer to 
jjeal with tokenism, \sexual harass-i 
ment , and racism. \ It ? s s wise 
preventive step. ^ 

Below we summarize the most re- 
levant laws on sex and race discri- 
mination in employment and in train- 
ing for jobs. Our information is 
drawn from excellent free publica- 
tions on legal rights that are avail- 
able from the Women's .Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor;' their address is 
listed in Appendix C. Ideally, give 
copies to every NTO woman; otherwise, 
have copies available for them to 
read. 

Discrimination in Employment • 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
' of 1964 

. This laW prohibits discrimination 
'in employment based on sex 'and race, 
as well as color, religion, and na- 
tional origin. It covers most em- 
ployers of * 1? or more employees, and 
prohibits discrimination in: 

• Hiring and firing. 

• Wages and fringe benefits. 

•# Classifying, referring, assign- 
ing, and promoting Employees. 

• Extending and assigning 
facilities. 

• Training, retraining , and 
apprenticeships. 

• Any other terms, conditions, and 
privileges of employment. 

Th? Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOC) enforces Title 
VII. It has Issued guidelines which 
prohibit hiring based on stereotyped 



t 

characterization of the sexes 'and 
classifying jobs as "men's jobs" and 
"women's jobs." It Vecently issued 
guidelines making sexual harassment 
in the workplace illegal under'- Title 
VII '(see the section on sexual , 
harassment in Chapter 7). 

Women who believe they have' been 
subjected to discrimination that is 
illegal under Title VII should con- 
tact EEOC, U.S.. Department of Labor, 
Washington, DC 20506. 

Executive Qrd^r 11246, As Amended 

This law prohibits discrimination, 
in employment based on* sex and race, 
(as well as color, religion^ and na-, 
tional origin) ,by Federal contractors 
or subcontractors and on federally 
• -° assisted construction contracts. It* 
covers employers with Federal con- 
tracts or subcontracts of $10,000 or 
more , and prohibits discrimination 
in: 

* Employment, upgrading, demotion ♦ * 
e ° and transfer. 

* Recruitment and recruitment 
advertising. 

* Layoffs. 

* All* forms of gompenSation (wages 
and fringe benefits). ■ a 

* Selection for 'training , includ- 
ing apprenticeship. 

The Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance Programs (otCC?) enforces 
Executive Order 11246, It requires 
Federal contractors ^nd subcontract- 
ors, including Jthose in construction, 
to take specific affirmative action 
steps by "setting written goals and 
{Timetables for ^recruiting , hiring , 
and training woman and minorities for 
jobs to which -they have hqd limited 
access in the past*. OFCCP guidelines 
# ' prohibit advertising for employees 
under male and female classifica- 
tions, basing seniority lists on sex, 
denying -a person a job because of 
state /protective" labor laws, making 
distinctions between married and un- 
married people of one sex only, an4 
penalizing women for childbearing. 



Women who believe they 'have been 
subjected to discrimination' that is 
illegal under Executive Order 11246 
should contact OFCCP< U.S.* Department 
of Labor, Washington^ DC. 20210. 

Equal Pay Act of 1963 



* Admission to courses'of study 

* Treatment of students in educa- * 
tion programs and activities 

,* Counseling services and materials 

* Financial and employment assis- 
tance to students 

* Employment of faculty and stefff 



This law prohibits discrimination 
in pay based on sex. Men and women 
performing work in the same estab- 
lishment under similar conditions 
must receive the same pay ~if their 
jobs require eqtfal^skill, effort, and 
responsibility. Inferential s in pay' 
are - permitted that are based on a 
seniority or merit system, or a 
system that Jinks earnings to 
quantity or qualify of production. 
The law covers' most workers in both 
the public and, private sectors, and 
prohibits discrimination in all 
employment-related payments: 
«* 

* WagSs and salary 

* Overtime 

* Uniforms' 

* Travel * 

* Retirement and other fringe 
benefits 

Employers may not reduce the wage 
•rate of any employee in order to eli- 
minate illegal wage differentials. 
The Supreme Court has held that jobs 
of men and women need only be "sub- 
starttially equal," not identical , for 
purposes of comparison under the law. 

The Equal Pay Act is enforced by 
the EEOC* Women ' who believe they 
have been subjected tOv discrimination 
that -is illegal under the Act, should 
^contact the EEOC at the address given 
above, t 

Discrimination In Training 

Title IX of the 1972 Education 
Amendments 

This law* prohibits any educa- 
tional Institution receiving- Federal 
financial assistance frotir (fiscrimi- 
nation abased on* sex In: 



Title IX is enforced by the 

Office for Civil Rights, U.S. 

Department of Education , Washington 
DC 20202. 



Title VI of the Civil Bights Act 
of 1964 * 



This law prohibits discrimination 
against students on the basis of^ 
race, color, religion, qr national 
origin in educational programs 
receiving federal funds. It also 
requires schools to provide bilingual 
instruction or v other means of 
assisting students of 1 imited 
English-speaking ability. 

Title VI is enforced by The 
"Office for Civil Rights. The address 
is given above. 

Vocational Education Act of 1976 



This law mandates activities to 
eliminate sex bias /stereotyping , and 
discrimination in federally funded 
vocational /^programs , and requires 
each state to employ a full-time sex 
equity coordinator to* promote the 

- el imination of sex bias , reduce sex 
stereotyping, and improve vocational 
education opportunities for everyoge. 
States ►are requiVed to 'use "Federal 
funds* for programs «servi-ng women and 
men seeking nontrfditj^nal employ- 
ment, single heads of household who 
4ack adequate job skills, displaced 
/ ,homemakers, and homemakers and part- 
time workers seeking full-time jobs. 
They are permitted, to use Federal * 
fundus for support' services, child 

*■ care, guidance and counseling, and 
activities to counteract sex bias. * 

The Of f ice ~ of Vocational' and 
Adult Education (U.S. Department of 
Education,. Washington, DC 20202) 
oversees implementation of the law. 
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^Comprehensive Employment and * 
Training A»ct, Reauthorized in 
1978 

o ' v 

This law prohibits CETA prime 
sponsors and training providers from 
discrimination ^based on sex and race 
with respect to participation in any 
CETA-funded activity* Prime sponsors 
are required to show in their annual 
plans the specific services planned 
for groups haying special employment 
dif f icyl ties I including displaced 
homemakers, single parents', people 55 
and older and women Training 
programs must contribute to occu- , 
pational development t upward mobili- 
ty, and counteracting sex stereo- 
typing Cespecially by means of ^ NTO 
activities and programs). 

The Act is administered by the 
Employment and Training Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department pf Labor, 
Washington, DC 20213. 

Other Remedies C6m6 First 

Given this smmnary of legal pro- 
tection available to NTO wdtoen , you 
can see *that some of the problems 
discussed in Chapter 7 (tokenism, 
sexual harassment, and racism) are 
not only unpleasant but ^illegal. 
However, hiring a lawyer or filing a> 
complaint with a federal agency i£ 
far from the only remedy*. 



may be more informal and therefore 
harder to discover. 

It is important for women tore- 
cogni ze that they must follow the 
grievance procedures of their school 
or company if they have a , sex or 
race discrimination complaint. Pro- 
blems can be resoiv.ed this ""way more 
cheaply, qu'ickly, and efficiently 
than by going to the government, the 
third and ultimate remedy. But they 
should also know that the law, of the 
United States is behind them if they 
are di scrim in a ted against on the 
basis of sex or race'. 1 



PREPARING WOMEN FOR JOB INTERVIEWS 



We assume you will 0 help WJmen 
witji resumes and application forms if 
they need it. This is largely the 
same for everyone. If women have 
NTO-related experience they have ob- 
tained, informally, such as thro.ugh 
hobbie^, helping* but family members, 
volunteer activities, and the like, 
you might want^ to help them 4 include 
this experience on their resumes iti a 
way that emphasizes the skill level 
rather than the informal #way> the 
skills were obtained. A functional 
resume does this; there are many ex- 
cellent books that* show' you how to 
create one, and your placfem^nt people 
will know'about them. t 



The first remedy open to women is 
assertive communication and behavior 
(see the section on assertiveness 
training in - Chapter 7) , as well as 
the spejiCic techniques described in 
the^e€ctions on tokenism, sexual bar-, 
sment, and racism for dealing with 
these problems. Th^ second line of 
defense is making t yse of institu- 
tional grievance procedures. 

All institutions — schools ahd 
companies — heve grievance proce- 
dures. The best of them spell 6ut 
the prohibited acts t whom to see t 
what to bring with you* and appeals 
'to higher authority. % Others also 
have grievance procedures t but they 



Start interview, and pLacement 
preparation early, well before women 
are ready for job^hunting. They need 
to enter the placement phase with 
a^plid Knowledge of the * Job scene: 
the companies the working condi- 
tions, the pay scale, etc. .Role 
models and industry personnel repre- 
sentatives^ are *ery helpful in 
telling women what to expect and" What 
interviewers look for. Invite them 
to suppoc^ group sessions. 

Women also need to develop good 
interviewing skills , especially in 
'the light of sandtraps their status 
as NTO women can create. 



Discriminatory Interview Questions , 

obvioAly ■ 
illegal: hair and eye color (rice), 
maiden name (national^ origin) t . etp., 
'Others are illegal in -that' they are 
not asked pf both > .sexes , ^ thereby 
creating an extra barrier to being 
hired Tor one sex. 



"Po you^ plan . ttf 
^ do^fc tbink -wkeWite 
w or not would hqjfce 
. P wej.1 L do my Job." 




dnen?" "I 
ve children 
effect on how ' 




Ire you ever 



4 * 



Questions in the second category 
include ; these, which few employers 
* ask of men: . 

' - Do<you have young children? 

- How will 1 you handle child care? « 
, - Who wJU'taKe your qhildren to 

' * .doctor's appointments? Who will 
, take care of them when they are 
sick? ; " * 
7 ' What is your credit history?' Do 
/ * you own or^rent your home? Do 
0| you o.wn a oar? 1^ 

- Ar'e you married? HSfVi 
been married? - t * 

- Do you p^an to have (more) 
children?. 4 , 

h Is* relocation a possibility in 
your husband's job?* % . 

Despite the illegal ityT^w wom^n 
will want, to risk an indignant refu- 
sal to answer ' Diplonvacy is called 
for, best practiced iff Repeated cole. 
plafs in, support groypA or special 
- .sessions that emphasizAassertive- 
nea^. 4 Role models areVenprmously 
valuable for this. 
•• * • , . . ' ^ 

- The basic resporT^estrategy is- 
to answer the question with dignity; 
, and bring the intefkvi|p back to a' 
focus on*the job. Here are examples. 

"What are your child care plans?"* 
would of course need child care 
w for -•any job, not just this one. - It 
"is all taken- care *f ." (Make sure.it 
is f or will >e by the 1 time * work 
starts!) . . 



ofne of these questions ace d|^n 
from Industrial Orlewtat^oft by Leslie 
Rdsor and Valerie Br^ks. Se^fiAl 
reference in^ppehcU^Ti* • * ^ t 

4 * * » " 



"Is it all right with your hus- ^ 
band % if ycfh take this job?" "We have* 
of course discussed it. I am fully 
.qualified for the ' job as' you have ■ 
described it.". 

* » 

Objectionable Interview Comments 

Then again, the- interviewer may 
make* comments implying that a woman 
can'*, or shouldn't -wank-to, do the 
job . 1 For example: * 

You wouldn't feel right about 
working in a man's job. • 
, * I need someone I can count on B 

women are absent a lot from f the 
. *J6b. n t ' 

* Women <fo better in clerical jobs. 

* It's dirty, noisy work ~ jast 
ncrt suited for a nice girl : 

* You'll jusfl^ork 'until you- gefl fe^, 
married. ' K 

» Women take good jobs away from 
breadwinners. " , 

* Our menj^on't wor kj /or a woman 
supervisor. ^ 

*. My customeVs will complai*^ 
. The union won't let me hice you. " 

* The men' s t wives will complain.. 
— » -Women don't really want' # /, 

responsibility. 
» Such a pretty girl will distract 
the men from concentrating.* 

* • . . - ■ > 

Role model* may be able to k 
other examples as well.. Hei 
ba^M respoose strategy is to empha- 
size abij-ity^ willingness, and^qwali-^ 
fications to do the, job: •/ 

"Wometi do better in clerical * 
jobs." "I'm sure that women who havtf 
clerical skills do, 4 but I have had . 
exceMent training in ..." * % 



•This l,ist was developed by Barbara 
Feltjoh and Sandra Code for the 
Technical Assistance Guide . Bee 
Appendix H for full reference. 
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Practice^ is needed*' to overcome a 
natural tendency to' speechless- amaze- 
ment. It helps women learn how not 
to rise to the t^it -and turn the com- 
ments to their advantage. Fpr 
Example:" "I am more preparejtf thfcn 
most new employees for the overtime 
problems You Ire taWang ajDOut 
(travel / shift work, etc.) because I 
have had the advantage of an* NTO 
program. I am * therefore aware of 
these job conditions and have te*n 
able to prepare for them in advance." 

* Many NTO women report that their 
job interviews are conducted "with ab- 
solute fairness and respect, so this 
kind of preparatfon falls into* the 
"just in case" category. If a woman 
does meet with an extremely uncomfor- 
table level of. illegal questions and 
offensive comments, she might do we^l 
to reflect on what it says about the 
atmosphere at this company and ques- 
tion whether she wants t* work there. 
Or, she might ask to meet the person 
who would be her supervisor, since 
she wouldn't have much contact with 
the personnel department once she is 
.hired. 

A field test} site director told 
us that the job interview process 
became educational for the company: 



. *One of our Advisory Committee 
. members- is the Personnel Director 
of our largest, local employer r * 
^Because of her familiarity with, 
our program % she wants to meet 
individually with women after the 
test and interview to leam their 
reaction to the process. She is 
interested in criticism that 
help her alter the procedures to be 
more responsive to women. " 



WHEN PLACEMENTS 



SLOW IN COMING 



djji 



Job-ready wgmW arj rarely plaped 
at the same time. Those who are tem-* 
porartly left behind know this with 
their heads, but in their hearts they % 
feel *ad. It, add» % to the already 
higl^streiss le^l at placement time. 



7 " 



If help is called for, you can do 
these things: . 

* Hold a workshop on stress and 
anxiety reduction. ^Teach relax- 
. , Nation Jbephniques. 



* Ask women who hav* found jobs 

visit* Ast 
them To talkvabout what the waitj 



rfho have 
to come baclcrf^a visit. 
nzo talk. 



Ask . ; ' 

: ^about 

ing time was Jake for them and 
how they feel now. If women ha#e 
developed warm , close^ relation- 
ships with each o£her in fa sup- 
port ^roup during training, this 
will be a powerful morale! 
booster . . 1 

* Remind them of the hiring cycle; 
Being the right person at the t 

Ai&te, time is rio fiction • ' En- 
dattr-ffg*. them to j;e-apply to 
places \hat have turned Wiem 
down because ther*e were no open- 
ings then. * - 

* Emphasize the reality that it 
simply -takes time to find a job,/ 
even in the bes£ of economic 
timers. Caution the women 
against misinterpreting the, delay 
to mean they are not Qualified or 
worthy. * • ■ ' 

0 

For some women, however; the wait 
can be longer than normal. You need 
to find out why. 



Is her s£i 



<ill level acfrquate ? Ask 
her instructors. If ijt isn't, ex- 
plore the. possibility 6f her taking 
an additional 'course or # two, or 
speeding extra time irf the shop or 
lab. 

Ij^she- appTying to the 'right 
placed 'A'gk her what companies she's 
applied to and what jobs she's 
applied for. Check the information 
with her instructors or the placement 
office to rtake sure her choices are 
realistic. If they aren't, help her 
map. out a better strategy. \ 

Is she interviewing w«ll ? Ask 
her about her interviews and whether 
she*has,any interviewing problems you 
could help her -with." If she can't 
identify any, ask her for permission' 
to call employers who have inter- 
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viewed her " find out what the 
* trouble is: v 

— No jobs* were available . Tell 
her to re-apply. J 

— She conducted herself poorly? 
Work wiflh her to correct tfite^ 
problem. 

— You sense that the interviewer 
was opposed to NTO women . Iden- 
tify more promising companies 

+ m for her to apply^to-*-^ 

— She was offered the job but 
didn't take it % Explore with 
her whether the job was undesir- 
able; if so, suggest better job 
options or remind her that be- 
ginners often get the less de- 

\ ^krfeble- asssignments. Explore^ 
p With her whether she's too ap- 

prehensive to accept* any NTO 
job';- if so, personal counseling 
is in order. 



WHEN PLACEMENTS 'ARE PREMATURE 



Some women take jobs before their 
training is <^nished. Financial 
pressures ma^ make it impossible to 
stay in school and out of the labor 
market any longer, even with the best 
financial aid your school can offer. 
On the" other hand, employers 
sometimes raid training programs: 
perhaps they havje such a severe labor 
shortage that they prefer to complete 
training themselves rather* than wait, 
or therV are under strong ^Affirmative 
Action! pressure and need to hire 
women right ftrSw. ^ * 
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Premature placements are there** 
fore not necessarily a problem. It^ 
a good idea, though, to discuss the 
implications and consequences of a 
woman's choice with her. 

* If she'is going into a Ioh*- 
lev^l NTO Job, how does this step 
affect her advancement prospects? 
Will her -employer pay to complete 
V her training? Will there 'be fur- 
ther training at -work? By ac- 
' c % epting this Job, id she putting 
a low ceiling on* her future? ^ 
» If she is gdlng into a Jolb that 



is -unrelated •' to the training she 
began, does she want to complete 
it later? If so, how, when, and 
with what money? What are her 
plans? ; Can she' keep her hand in 
. by takirfc In evening course in 
the meantime? 



V. FOLLQWUP 



ADVANTAGES 



iGES 
? vfchole 



The JKiole point of an NTO program 
is good NTO jobs for women', and fol- 
lowup lets you* know if your goal is 
being achieved. Placement is not a 
sufficient measure of success. If at 
all possible, tirne and staff should 
b$ allotted for fOllowup. 

Contrary to popular belief, fol-^ 
lowup has many more advantages than 
just finding out how many of your NTO. 
wome^ are working. Regular contact 
wit^NTO women who are working brings 
.you : 



New role models. 

A job lead network. 

The best information you can get 

on what improvements are -needed 

in >your program. 

Better job retention for the 

women . 

Proof of your effectiveness and 
success. ♦ <- 



Regulal^contact with employer^ of NTO 

women brings you: 
* 

* Information about new job / \ 
^ openings*? . f 

Better job retentionf* 

* Employers for careec/ exploration 
events and workshops. 

* Good willv>which can mean word- 
. oY-mduth publicity about your 

program to other employers, do- 
nations', co-op Job arrangements, 
^nd more. # " ^ 

In many casei, your followup con-> 
tacts will bring you repeated good 
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^news. NTO employee? often speak ■ 
'about their new sen3e' of indepen- 
dence, both financial and personal, 
and their expanded sense *af , self- 
worth . It 1 s important for you *-feo. 
hear this — it's wtfy you started 
your program and worked so hard at 
it. You've eaVned it! 

I V 

Sometimes, however, theV may tell 
you about problems. You heed to lis-r 
ten especially carefutl^: you -might 
be able to help resolve ' them before 
they escalate. And any mention of a 
problem is a signal that your program 
might need' improvements- * You may want 
to reread the interviews with Roberta 
and Tar a in the sections on sexual 
harassment arrd. racism""' (Chapter 7) , 
and ask .yourself: "IT one *of the - ^ 
women te in my program told rae this, < ' 
what would I do to try to help her?^.* 
How would I cliange frty program*- to ' 
prepare >omen better for these ■ 
problems?"^ x 



WHAT'S WRONfrlftTH ORDINARY FOLLOWUP? 
School-wide Followup ^ C* 



questionnaires. NTO women who 
iiave hacfa bad job experience 
may be less inclined to fill out 
the questionnaire, (this prob- 
lem affects other graduates as 
well.) / > 



to 



Maqy schools send questionnaires 
&np%py£rs as well , asking how' 
satisfied they are with the employ- 
ee' s w training and job performance. 
If there are problems such as those 
described in Chapters 6 4nd 7, an em- 
ployer, may be misinterpreting what is 
happening, and drawing wrong conclu- 
sioAL This kind of followup infor- 
it^^ 



ma 



is misleading. 



All publicly funded vocational- 
Jtechnical schools do followyp on 
r their graduates. This often -tweaks 
V that a questionnaire is sent out pe-r> 
riodically .with 'such general 
^questions as: Where are you workihg 
now? What is your salary? Your 
position? Ftow satisfied are you titfi 
the -training you received here? ' % 

Ttere are t£o problems with fol- 
lowing up NTO womeh, with gerieral-' 
purpose questionnaires: 



-4 



1. As should be' clear by now, the 
Job problems NTO women may 
have are mort lilpely to be 
caused by theiir' status as women 
than by any deficiency in theiiJf 
ability or training. Question- : 
naires that apply to all grqfi- 
uates may not .discover this 

sort of information . \ . 

2. Few schools track down those • 
graduates who/do. no,t return 
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Some schools call graduates and 
>%n\ployers on the telephone. This me- % 
th'pd,, which* requires substantial 
dtgff time', is much' better "for NTO 
purposes. A conversation ena*ffes an 
NJO woman to describe the specifics 
of her -job experience in a way that 
she might not 6n a questionnaire. An 
^nt^fviewer who is knowledgeable 
ahpfct NTO may be able to &sK the 
ri |ht questions, too. But often the 
inpflVmatien doesn't reach the v NT0 

p ji£ Bm coordinator ( is the 

j>er?8n best placed Ao act on it. 
NTO ^Program Fol0)wup 4 

* 1 Most voc-rtech NJO program coordi- • 
nator^ try to- do followup; they rea- 
lize better than anyone else how im- 
portant it is for NTO women. But 
they* usually lack the staff, time, 
and moneySto'do it thoroughly. 

' Thus", mai^y of them*do it super- 
ficially. ' TTtey. encourage women to 
keep in touch* and some do by 
telephone or by dropping in for a 
visit* They keep track of jome NTO % 
women by asking them to come in as 
role models. • Some coordinators^ 
schedule a reunion once a year' and 
talk to thef women who come to- it*. 

Despite the good^ intentions , this - 
method is fundamentally flawed. Hu- 
man nature being what it. is, women 
with positive, job expediences are 
likely to want to share their sense 
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of success. Wotoen who have had pro- 
blems may feel the*? hives failed, 
which is hard tp admit jtoblicly; 
They may^think they have let the 
coordinator down by not doing well, 
and ^on't, want k to hurt his or her 
feelings. % 

So catah-as-*catch-can followup 
can stack the fc deck in favor of women 
with goojd news to report. This way 
,you might not learn about the pro- 
blems of women who haven't done so 
^ell. If so, you won'"t know how to 
help next year's women r prepare for 
or prevent the problems. % You also 
won't be able to do anything to-help 
this year's women resolve their job 
problems. If IJobe^ta had had help, 
She juifht not have . been forced to 
quit over ^fie sexual harassment -she 
met at work. Tara might have comple- 
ted * Her apprenticeship without 
undergoing * n psychological warfare" 
cayised by racism- (See Chapter 7*) 



POOD ftTO FOLUOWUP 

Recognizing that good followup is 
difficult to_ do, we are setting out 
here several options for you to con- 
sider*. Assess your current resources 
(money,* staff , -and time) .yto see if 
you can adopt some^ of these methods* 
Consider obtaining additional re- 
sources to conduct followup by other 
methods. . All of them, however;, re- 
ire good records of the NTO 
.woman 1 s — & . 



* Company. 

* Job title an<J department or 
division. . 

• •^Supervisor's name, title, and^ 
phone number ♦ 

* Phone nunber at work, whether She- 
can be called at work, and home 
phone nunber. 

Following Up Women 

You want to find lout three 
things: ^ 

- The basics: her current posi- 
£ion Ind salary. i\ 




Whether she is having problems 
on the job: if so, what are 
they? What can you do to 
help? 



- Her re*commendafrons , in light x 
of* her experience, for improv- 
ing training" or services pro- 
vided, by the NTO program. 

What tp do: 

S - Createand mail a questionnaire , 
based on the services you provided, 
and the job problems they might con- 
ceivably .meet . 4 (You might want to 
use topics covered in Chapters 6 and 
7 as a g6ide.)_ Irtclude a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Call anyone 
who doesn't respond by the date you 
set in your cover letter. \Call 
evenyone who reports problems and 
wants help. 



durJ4^ 



Call each woman during her first 
week at work, a few weeks thereafter, 
and every few months thereafter' for 
the first year. Call every year 
rafter that up £o three or five years. 
Offer help with problems women tell 
you about . ' / ^ 

Arrange meetings . These* might be 
monthly support group meetings , pot- 
luck suppers, workshops on topics 
that * are newly relevant to working 
NTO women, or periodic reunions. Em- 
phasize to women before they scatter 
on jobs that these meetings are for 
all of them f and that one of their 
pur po ses is to hel p out these who 
might be having problems ^t work. 
Send out notices and remind women by 
mail or phone Just before the 
meeting* Call the women who don't 
attend to ask if everything is okay. 

The help you offer with problems 
can be in these forms: 

* 

* iAivid'ual counseling with you. 

* t piling them in touch with some- 
one Who has already confronted 
a similar problem. 

* Arranging for a support group 
meeting. s ^ 
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Offering to contact the employ^ 
er or supervisor on behalf of 
* the women . 
% * Inviting, women to attend work- 
shops on assertiveness training 
or on their problem areas with 
this year's NTO fomen students. 

* Recommending social service 
agencies, including legal help. 

Few NTO coordinators come to 
their jobs with personal NTO job ex- 
perience. You need to rely on your 
progrgm women to ^ind out about the 
NTO experience in the\ workplace! 
. Based on their feedback*, you may de- 
cide to drop sfltoe services that are 
not needed, ^or • to add others that 
Ve. It is only in this • way that 
y6ur program can be most* responsive 
. to the needs of NTO women. 

Following 1 ' Up Employers 

It is important to keep in touch 
wittuaaployera to find out: 

* The employer's opinion of the 
NTO woman's job performance. 

* Whether there are any problems, 
and whether you can 4ielp resolve 
them. - 

* What program improvements are 
needed. 

\- Your own, knowledge of the compa- 
nies involved will tell you whether 

, itNis better to contact t the presi- 
dent\the personnel director, or the 
supervisor of the NTO woman. In a 
sense, ^11 three are important. — the 
supervisor for immediafc* -knowledge of 
the woman's Job performance, the per- " 
ponnel director foh news of job 
openings', and the president for "good * 
will"\ benefits. The l*eal situation 
is to 1 keep in, touch with all three* - 

'do what you can. ^ 

Wj/en an NTO woman is hired, offer 
your assistance should it be gfeded. 
Many amployers find this a gJ^ in- 
surance policy incase trpuble should 
develop. Consider offering a* pre- 
employmftnt workshop oil * the NTO expe- 
rience to sup#rvisors and coworkers, 

* • 



if ; the employer agrees and if it 
seenjs advisable. 1 

Methods for keeping in touch with 
employers are these: ' ' * 

* . 
•.Telephone # calls. 

* Questionnaires and letters.. 

* Visits to the company. 

* Invitations to ,a meeting at 
• school . 

Remember to ask employers who are 
especially pleased about their NTO 
employees to visit- the program and 
talk with next year's NTO'wttaen. 

WORKING Mlh YOUR FOLLOWUP OFFICE 

Ideally, good followup for NTO 
women (and every other special stu- 
dent group) should be carried out as 
pant of your school's regular proce- 
dures. You may not be able to work 
this out the first time around, but 
think of it as something to attend to 
• once your program is well estab- 
lished. % In this way, you and the 
followup office^ (or the placement 
office, or planning and evaluation, 
or research, depending on your 
school) won't be tripping over each 
other, and your time will be free for 
other things. 

Make sure you first understand 
thoroughly the procedures that are 
normally^ used for followup 1 for your 
school's graduates (frequency, me- 
thod , etc .) . 

» 

Ask for a, meeting with the di- 
rector of the office responsible .for 
, Ttellowup. Describe the information 
needed in the case of NTO women and 
' why it is neetted^ (Yoy might suggest 
• that the situation I* also true for 
other groups with special job prob^ 
lems: ^minorities, bilingual stu- 
dents , the handicapped , etc . ) Ex- 
plore- methods for adapting current 
followup procedures td meet the needs 
of NTO women more effectively: 

^* Adapting the. current 
questionnaires. 

MZ • ... 



* Adding an additional question- 
naire for* NTO women and 

* employers. 

* Giving telephone interviewers 
a list of questions to ask of 
HTO women and employers. 

* Devising ways for you to learn of 
the results of the followup* in- 
formation collected. 



* . 
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EVALUATION 

EVALUATION OF PLJKEMENT-RELATED SERVICES 



By means of individAl conversations, group discussions, or questionnaires, 
a^c women how satisfied 4hey\y#erte with: 

* Companies to apply to: were the suggestions appropriate? 
* * Their knowledge of Jobs, conditions, environments. 

* Preparedness for /the interview and the application' process. 

* Preparedness for\jqrking in an NTO job: skill level, attitudinal" 
preparation. 

* 

Ask them during the placement process and again a month of so after they 
start work for a retrospective viewpoint. * 1 



FOLLOWUP 

in addition to the usual questions asked of vpc-tech graduates, ask these by 
means of a questionnaire (as below) or individual conversations. 

1. How well did your job training prepare you for your work? 

2. How satisfied are you with your relations with your coworkers? 

3. How>*atisfied are you with your relations with your supervisors?. 

4. Have you had any of the following problems? 

K 

Have you had Do y&u still Do ygu want 
this problem? have this help with 



1 



^problem? this problem? 



Yes No Yes No Yes No 

V 



a. Isolation 

b. Teasing, baiting * . . 

c. Not taken seriously ' 

d. Sexual harassment: 

"Verbal * - 

Rhysical ■ , - ^ 

e. Racism 

f . Faraily problems » 

due to. Job ; , L ^ 

If you have checked anything in Column 5, pleas* give a v * 
phone nmber and the hours we'can call you.' . 

5. "Bqsed on* your job experiences, how would you change the' 
progr*n services you received? Would you drop or add airy? 

6. Based on your job experiences, would you change the^Job training 
you received? 



* 
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START-UP CHECKLIST y 



Have you ...* 



Y 



... Kept in touch with, employers about Job openings? 



Kept In 'touch with role models and 1 * women's organizations 
about job openings? 



... Talked to role models and employers about the interyjrew 
exparieoce? 



, f (Stained copies of materials on job rights for women? 



. Discussed placement readiness with women during training? 
, . Publicized your placement assistance? 

r . u 

4 

. . Kept contact records^ on women who have been placed? 



... Devised an evaluation method? 
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We'll let the 'people wht* know 
best tell you what* they made with 
nuts 'and bglts. We think you'll 
agree that the results are well worth 

A CoUhselor : 

"The program brought peopl e 
/together who never would have talked 
before. Instead of lit- cap't happen 
here,' it fcecame 'hdJ can we make it 
happen here.'" 



wcP&n 



A Site Director : 

* "The mere fact that ^5 
enrolled in the career exploration 
course opened everyone's eyes to the 
needs of women and the community. 
Success spoke loudly. The size of 
the classes and the number of new 
classes that had to be formed were an 
affirmation of where the future is 
for women." 



An Administrator : 

"Among the faculty , T think the 
program's, brought ^a heightened aware- 
ness of change. W9. can'.t be stagnant 
— change is going to occur. The 
important thing Is not to be afraid 
of it f but to work with it." 

An Instructor : ** * / 

"Be prepared to answer a lot of 
questions — these women really, want 
to leahn, They've mad$ 4 me a better 
teac&r , too." • 

The last word belongs to women. 
In interviews and conversations, they 
told us how they* felt about them- 
selves as MXP women. 

A Laborer : 

% "I've learned that If you want to 
do something,, you can make up your 
j mind and Just do It. The flrtti time 
I held a Jackhammer, I thought it 



would run away with ore. 
here." 



Vm still 
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A Cement-Truck Driver : 

"My daughter 'thinks it's neat. 
She wants to' be a ^ement-truck driver 
like her mommy." 



A Welder : 

"I'm happier, 
^ to spend now, 
before." ** 



e. I have more money 
and .1 never did 



U3 



A Metal Craft Worker : 

"I have a more positive, attitude 
tgward my- husband. I have more syjn- 
pathy Tyf him non after talking with 
the guys on the job." 

An Electronics Servicing Technician :" 
"When I* was married, I led a very 
sheltered life. It's not that I 
drink and swear now — I don't — but 
I've grown up an awful lot. I've 
found out there's a whole wafld out 
there. Even tho%gh I'm a woman, I've 
learned I'm as good as men -are. I'm 
out on my own now, I never thought I 
could do men ' s work , but I needed 
money so bad I viid it, and I'm so 
glad I did* 0 ' 

An Avionics Technician : 

"I feel more useful now. I don't 
feel there's a role I have to play 
any more. I went into this for. the 
money — I have kids to suppdrt — 
but you can't put* a price on what 
I've got." 

A Truck Driver : ? 

"I'm not a feminist, but I'm as 
capable on the jcto as any guy, so I 
deserve the job as touch as he does. 
I'm much more Independent now, and 
since I'm divorced that's Important. 
It feels so good. to know that I don't 
need to rely on /anyone to support me 
and my kids. ^4 feel like I'm some- 
body now, like%f'm good for aome- 
thlng. I have i lot to look forward 
to, and I don't ^nean money, either, 
although I'll ha^e that. I mean 
self-respect." 
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Appendix A 

DESCRIPTION OP THE FIELD TEST MTO PROGRAMS r 



ALTOONA AREA VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SCHOOL v ^ 

1500 4th Avenue 

AltSdna, Pennsylvania 16603 s 
814/946-8455 ^ 

Robert Walker, Site Director ^ 
Edith Walker, Administrative Director v 

Th^s school provides vocational education to high school studentsxwad adul'ts. 
Altoona f s was the only field test program to be supported -by CETA funds,, an<l it began 
a little earlier and ended a little later €han our formal field test. Staff 
consisted of the site director, five instructors for the exploratory phase, and one 
counselor. One hundre$J,/Wnen were screened, 60 were selected for training, 44 
completed the program, and 18 were placed in NTO Jobs within three months in an area 
with a 12* unemployment rate v Stipends were paid to trainees. Personal counseling 
> was provided throughout the progranu , 

• Phase I , five weeks: The exploratory period, with women 
spending a week in the shops- and labs of each of fi^ 
broad occupational clusters. 



Lve 



• Phase II , one month: Occupational counseling, refresher 
aatji, blueprint reading, physical fitness, and women's 
issues. 

" • Phase III , four months: Intensive training in each wbman's 

* chosen occupational area, with continued occupational and 

i ^ personal counseling. 

• Phase IV , two weeks: Observation and participation in * '~ 
local industry. 

• Phase V , three and a half months: Intensive occupational 
t training, followed by placement. 

I 

The CETA prime sponsor has refunded the program for another cycle. The Altoona , 
Women's Outreach Project has been selected by the State of Pennsylvania and the 
Region III Office of the U.S. Department of Education as the best in their respective 
aKeas to prepare women for nontraditional employment. The program is one of three 
nationally nominated for the U.S. Secretary of Education Award of Recognition as arv 
exemplary vocational program, the only women's program to be nominated. 

BROWARD •COMMUNITY COLLECT 
225aasprLas Olas Boulevard 
. Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33301 
305/«l?5^6500, 

Leslie Delnan, Site Director 

This .school has three campuses and- a fourth ' administrative building located 

throughout the county, making logistics for the vschoolwide MTO program a challenge. 

The program concentrated on enrolling women in electronics, computers, engineering, 

aviation, and transportation, sinoe these were identified as male-intensive and 
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leading to high-demand jobs as -determined by a preliminary job market survey con- 
ducted by the site director. & 

m 

0n£ focus of the program was on-campus enrollment., The* site director used 
publicity "aggressively : newspaper, radio, television, and frequent speaking 
engagements. She organized a five-part career exploration workshop, where*' four^ 
sessions were conducted by instructors and role models in the evening's occupational 
area, and the fifth was on women's issues in relation to nontraditional employment. 
Over 150 women signed up for the non-credit course, making it the most popular ever 
sponsored by BCC's Women's Centers. Using these methods and extensive individual 
counseling by the site director, 160 women enrolled in NTO training. Support 
services^on math anxiety, stress, arjd assertiveness were, available through the 
Women's Wnters. The site direat<5r worked with instructors individually ti> create 
awareness of women's instructional needs. The NTO prograpi is nov) integrated into the 
Women's Center services on each of the campuses. 

The other focus was arranging upgrading courses with local employers for current 
employees in low-level Jobs, most of whom were women. Targeting companies with a 
shortage of skilled technical workers, the' site director organized company-paid 
electronics and data processing courses with four employers. The courses were taught 
by BCC" instructors at the companies. In doing so, she piorteered an innovation: 
bringing the registration process to the company rather than the* more traditional 
method of bringing the students to the registration office. Sixty women enrolled in 
these upgrading pourses. 



NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE- 
100 Elliott Street 

Haverhill*, Massachusetts 01830 « 
617/374-0721 - . . 

Mary Jane Gillespie, Site Director * 

Much of the ^effort of this Afield 'test program was directed toward increasing 
women's awareness of nontraitft ional occupation options, with a focus on careers, in 
electronics and computers to meVt the labor needs of the numerous high technology 
companies in /the area. The site director organized panels of role models ,• industry 
tours, open hbuse^events , and an eight-sessibn non-credit course on technical careers 
and technical writing. Much use was made bf jfrint'media, including newspapers and an 
illustrated aeysletter. written by the site director. The. NTO programs enrolled 39 
woman in %electt*onics and computer occupational^ prografcs. 

The site director conducted an informational workshop for faculty and staff early 
in the field test, and out of this workshop came the impetus for an on-campus 
coordinating committee, chaired by the site director, with counselors, instructors, 
and administrators as members. Meeting bi-weekly, the committee identified math as 
one area greatly in peed of attention. This committee enabled a cross-section of fa- 
culty and staff from different areas in the college to meet regularly to disctiss 
problems and to brainstorm solutions, workshop topics, funding souKses, and 
resources. » ^ 
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TRIDENT itCHNICAL COLLEGE . 
Y.O. BOX 10367 p 
Charleston ^ South Carolina' 2941T 
803/572-6111 : 

Susan MXachon t Site Director ' * 

The only field test site^to have a preyious NTO program, Trident Tech focused on 
black women, -since thtey had riot successfully reached before. Early on t the site 

director identified V lack of transportation as a major barrier. Most of the women- 
lived in downtown Charleston 6r in outlying rural areas, while the NTO programs were 
located at a campus several miles away. - Few women had cars, and public tranSr- 
portation was inadequate. Past attempts had been made to remedy the situation^ but 
the problem seemed insurmountable. The site director repeatedly raised the issue 
with upper-level administrators and gathered suppport from other staff members. With 
the -commitment of the school's president, the transportation problem has now been 
solved by means of a shuttle *6us. 

m 

9 

tooth er major problem was that women , fr equently "^bottleneckeJ 11 in dev el opmental 



studies courses, rarely considered NTO as an option. Sane of the traditionally 
female programs £hey were preparing for had stringent entry requirements and others 
had a limited number of openings. The site director e'ased the problem , by improving 
communication- and coordination between the downtown campus developmental studies 
program and NTO instructors at the North campus. 

The program concentcated on in-house recruiting, using presentations to dev- 
elopmental studies classes, a widely publicized Technology Discovery Week, role model 
panels, and hands-on tryouts. Additionally , an active support group was set up for 
the potential and enrolled NTO women. 

Thirty-one black women enrolled in NTO training in industrial and engineering 
•technology, an increase of 86>-over the previous ^ear. 

£ » * 

WAUKESHA COUNTY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE ' < 

800 Main Street — : ' 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin 53072 
M4/5U8-5578 

Judy A. Trombley., Site Director 

4 The Won\pn ! s Development Center at this school had been focusing on NTO' for 
several years before the field * ttest program began, buF^lTaff members were not 
satisffed with the results. "Think Non-Traditional" (TNT) targeted occupations which 
the site director had identified as labor-ahort in her labor market survey at the 
beginning of the program% The pro«frfeatured several series of exploratory work- 
shops, which included role model^anels, hands-on .tryouts, and industry tours. 
-Registration for the non-credit ' course was limited to 22 to ensure a close, sup- 
portive atmosphere for the women. At the conclusion of the series, the site director 
held individual exit interviews, to provide occupational counseling and arrange for 
needed support services. , ^ 
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Extensive support services were provided: a Support group, counseling, work- 
shops, and improved coordination with"£he "developmental studies department.. A 
.notable aspefct of this program jtas the full participation and cooperation of in- 
structors, Academic and occupational counselors, and other staff, which the site 
director achieved informally through frequent meetings and conversations. 

y Thirty-two women, out of the 85 "who took the TNT courses; enrolled in drafting, 

electronics, office equipment repa^, and appl lance ^servicing . Four other women were 
placed in NTO jobs, and two others were accepted for apprenticeships. . 



/ 
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Appendix B '.^ 
COMMUNITY RESOURCES 



V 



am 



"This is iPm^i-purposfe list. Use it to jog your memory for organizations 
people in yrt^ '.community that can be helpful: for any of the following: - 
*, ■ ,f * 

* Program planning: grountfwork^and ^planning assistance 
*^^fsory committee membership ^ 

* oRreach: referral sources; poster^ and brochure locations^ , 



* Employer contacts 
•Allies and goodwill 



Social Service Organizations >nd 
PublJLc Places 



■oj^tibn,* 



local 



* 
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AFDC office 
Al-Anon 
9 American' Bar Ass' 
£ chapter • 

ttAmerican Medical Association f 
loxj&L # ohapter^ ^ fc 

beauty parlors 
Chilli care referral bureau & 
Churches ^nt3 -synagogues 
Community centers 
Divorce counseling service 
Family coua^lling service 

. Fatoily Court 

Health cliniqs, medical and 

mental ~ 
Housing Authority, housing 

• projects 

, Legal Aid Society, lawyers 

• Minority and ethnic gh>up' , 
* organizations 

Parents Without Partner, 
Rape crisis center 
Schools and- their pa 

prganitationj:- day care, 

nur*sery, g^lic 
Shopping centers 
Singles* groups 
Supermarkets and -grodeny 

-store? . - ^ 
•■lenants 1 organization 
Wei fare ^rights organization ^ - 

: j- . • 

EroploymenP-fielated'^^fanizations 



;nei^ 
irwb 



CETA: .prime sponsor, local 
training subcontractors, 

* Private Industry, Council 
(PIC Coundtl) 

Chamber of Commerce 



Job Service o^fice^J Depart- 
ment of Employi^ent Security) 

Job training groups: Qlrban 
League LEAP programs (some 
have a "women's component"), 
AFL-CIO Jluman Resources 
Development Institute (rfRDI) 
programs. Opportunity Indus- 
trial- Centerk (OIC), Recruit- 
ment andyTralViing Programs 
tRTP) - ' 

Kiwants Club 

Lions Club 

Rotar^Club 

Unions: .busines^ agents or qjiop 
stewards. Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship arrtl^ Training (BAT), J£int 
Apprenticeship Comnjitt^e J 

WIN 



¥ * 



Government 




City oouncil 

Commission Against Discrimination 

• Human Rights Commissiop 
rfayor 

Representatives of local, county, 
*■ or state agencies 

* State senator or representative 



Women 1 s Groups r 

Career^ounseling programs fof 

womeflr , 
Commission qp the Status of Women 
Comrtunity advocacy ^groups 
Displaced hoffiemakers programs 
League of Women Voters * 
National Organization for Women 
• Wider Opportunities for Women 
Women's centers 



YWCA or YWHA 
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This appendix contains lists of several types 
Wonen's Bureau offices, sex desegregation assi 





RATIONAL AGENCY AND ORGANIZATION RESOURCES f p 

of national resource*:' vocational .education sex equity coordinators, U^. Department of ] 
istance cen>eTS7 and groups that can provide help with various aspects of an NTO prograV , 



'Labor 



Vocational Edugajtion Sex Equity Coordinators 

3r 



V 



The Vocational Education Act-of^T976 (Public Law 94-482X requires -states to employ 
a full-time oerson whose resoonsibilitv it is to reduce sex, bias and sex stereo- , 
typing in secondary and postsecondary .vocational education.* Sex equity coordinators 
are therefore your best source of information on what is ^happening in NTO in your 
m sttjte. They can put you in toiJch with knowledgeable people, recommend or provide ^ 

^jm ^ resource materials and audiovisuals , and suggest trainers and training materials. % 

Ann Tumham Smith, Sup. , Sex Role Stereotyping, Div. of Voc. Ed., State Dept. of Ed., Montgomery 36130. 205/832^5776 
arvey Cromett,- Sex Eq. Advisor, Pouch F - Alaska Office Bldg. , Juneau- 99801. • 907/486-2980 . ~ 

Vacant, Specialist, Sex Stereotyping, State Dept. of Ed., Voc. Ed. Div., 1535 W. Jefferson St., Phoenix 85007. 602/255-53*7 ^ 
Janice Gresham, Prog. Mgr.', voc. Eq. Progs., VTE, State DeDt. of Ed.., Ed. Bldq., Rro. 409D, Lime Rock 72201, $01/371-2974 
CALIFORNIA: Connie Gipson, Consultant, State Dept. of Ed., voc. Ed., 721 C*PitoV Mall, 4th Fir.. Sarramento 95814. 916/445-5079 * 
COLORADO: Carol Vo£e, Acting Sup., Sex Eq., Div. of Occ. Ed., State Bd. for^Ccgm. Colls., Centennial Bldq*, 1313 Sherman Av. , Denver 80203. 

303/866-3013 . Wt . 

CONNECTlfcUT: Carole Aiken, Consultant, Sex'Eq., Div. of Voc. Ed., State Dept. W Ed., Box 2219, Hartford 06115. 203/566-3430 
DELANARE:' Carol O'Neill Mayhew, Coord., Se* EqX Prog., State Dept. of Ed Dover 1£901. . 302/736-4681 

ni<TTRTrT OF C0lS«!A # Eunice Wright-Jones, Sex. Eq. Coord*, Div-. of Voc. Ed., Presidential Bldo^ .415 12th -St. NW, Wash. DC 20004. 1 202/724-4218 

, Div. ff Vdfc-Tech Eld., State Dept. of Ed.,/*nott Bldg. ^Hallanassee 32304. 904/488-7695 
of voc. Eq., 237 State Office Bldg., State! Deot. of Ed., Wlanta 30334. 404/656-6721 ♦ 

eachman Hall, Honolulu ^96 8£2 



ALABAMA:* 
ALASKA: i 
ARIZONA: 
ARKANSAS: 




Coord. 
Office 

., Univ. of Hawaii, /"Office of State Dir. of Voc. 



EJL , 2327 Dole St. 



208/334-3271 



p LOR I DA: "Charlotte Carney-Gore, Vot?. Ed. Eq. 
GEORGIA: LoydiaJWebber, Coord . for ' Voc . Eq. , 
f HAWMI: Barbara White, Coord, of Spec. Servs 
^ 806/948-7461 

IDAHO* -Lianne McAllister, Voc. Ed. Eq. Coord., State De^Jt of Ed., Len B. Jordan Bldg., 650 W. state St., Boise 83720. 
ILLINOIS: ^ne Adair, Sex Eq. Admstr., Adult Voc. & Tech., Ed., IL Office of Ed., DA VTE E-439, 100 N. 1st St., Springfield 62777. 217/782-7823 
INDIANA: ' Vacant, State Coord, for Reduction of Sex Bias, State^Bd. of voc-Tech Ed., 401 Illinois Bldg., 17 W. Market St., Indianapolis 46204 

317/232-iaj0 ' 
J0W: Beverly Gillette, Sex Eq. Coord., State Dept.. of Ed., Grimes State Office Bid 
KANSAS* Corena Mook, Prog. Spec.,- Voc. Eq. , State Dept. of Ed., 120 E.'lOttf St., TojJ&ka ,666f2 

KENTUCKY* Betty Tipton, Dir.. Fqual Voc. Oppty., State Dept. of Ed., Capitol Plaza Towers, Rro. 2031, Frankfort 40601. 
LOUISIANA* J °y Joseph, Coord., Sex Eq. Progs., # Div. of Voc. Pro^s., State Dept. of Ed. 7 PO Box 44Q64, Baton Rouge 708O4. 
hWINE* " Ed ward/ Maroon, Affirm. Action Officer, Voc. Ed., Dept. of Ed. & Cultural Servs., State Dept. of Ed., Augusta 04330. 207/289-2796 
NVRYLAlA' Jifi Moss G'reenberg, Coord., Voc. Ed. Div. State Dept. of Ed., 250 W. Baltimore St. , Baltimore 21201. 301/659-2566 
MASSACHLff TTS # Kathleen Atkinson, Actg. Sex. Eq. Coord., Div. of Occ. Ed., State Dept. of Ed., 31 St. JameS Ave. 
M]S^^ i«|*. Lincoln, Voc. Ed. Eq'- Coord., Voc-Tech Ed. Servs.^State Dept. of Ed., PO Box 30009, Lansing. 48909. 517/373-3370 
MIWCSOTAWporm* Bobeh, Coord, for Expanded Career Choices, State Dept. of Ed 
JSUSSISSIPpT! .Shirley Haggard, Prog. Offr., State Dept. of Ed., PO Box 771, Jackson 



Des Moines 50319. 515/281-8584 
*,bbbI2. 913/296-2091 



5r02/564-2896 
504/342-3522 



. , Capitol Sq. ttdg., £t. 
:kson 39205. 601/354-680! 



MISSOURI: tMorganna Hargadine, Voc. Ed. Eq. Coord., State Dept. of Ed., P0 B< 
MDNTAW. S* 1 ^ Moore, Consultant, Human Potential Devt., Office of PubltFln: 
NEBRASKA* Marge Hathaway, dir. , "Equal Ed. Oppty. in Voc. Ed., State Dept. of 



Paut*55101. 
6805 + 
P Box 480, Jefferson City 651QL 344/751-3872 
^Inatr., State Capitol, Helena 59601. 406/449-2087 



Boston 02116. 617/7^7-8140 

t 

612/296-1866 



IFMASKA* Marge Hathaway, Dir. , Equal ca. uppty. in voc. jca. , auiw u« F u. Ed.,, 301 Centennial Mall Lincoln 68509. 402/471-2441 

E5£a- Vacant, Di*. , Elia. of Sex Bias ft Sex Stereot., Voc. Ed. State Dept. of Ed., 400 W\ King St., Carson City 89701. 702/885-5700 - 

^HA>rAlRP* Nishaa Duffy, Consultant in Equal Access Ed., Div. of Voc-Tech Ed., State Dept. of Ed., 105 Loudon Rd. , Concord 03301. 603/271-2387 

Jacqueline' talker, Dir., Office for Women in Equal Access-, Voc. Ed., State Dep*. of Ed., 225 W. State St., Trenton 08625. 609/^92-2212 



NEW JERSEY: 
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NEW I^ICO! Janice HighTkwer, Coord., Equal Voc. Oppty. Prog., Voc. Ed. Div. , .State Ed. Bl<to., Santa Fe €7503. 505/827-3151 
NEW YORK: Ann Etu, Eq. Coord., State Dtffct. of Ed., Twin Towers, Rm. 1624, Albany f222^ 518/473-7892 

NORTH CAROLINA: Ridout, Consultant for Sex Eq. in Voc. Ed.\ Div. of Equal Ed., Ed'al Bldg. , Raleigh 27611. 919/733-7048 

NORTH DAKOTA: Nancy Thorndal, Coord., Bd. Eq. in Voc. Ed., State Bd. fSr Voc. Ed., 900 E. Boulevard Ave., Bismarck 53501. 701/224-2678 
OHIO: Nancy' Smith Evans, Supr. of Prog. Eq.; Div. of Voc. fid., State Office Bldg., 65 S. Front St., Columbus 43215. 614/466-3430 
OKLAHOMA Candy Grey, Dir., Ed. Eq. Servs., State Dept. of Voc-Tech Ed., 1515 W. 6th Ave .,. Stillwater 74074. 405/377-2000 
OREGON: J °* n Siebert, spec, Voc. Equal Ed. Oppty., State Dept. of Ed., 700 Pringle Pkwy SE, Salem 97310. 503/378-3074 
PENNSYLVANIA: JacquRine C^llen, 'Sex Eq. Coord., State Dept. of Ed., Box 9H , Harnsburg 17126. 717/787-4482 
PUERTO RICO: ' Careen Rivera, Sex Eq. Coord., Dept. of Ed., Voc. & Tech. Ed., PO Box 759, Hato Rey 00919. 809/753-9128 
RHODE- ISLANDi- Linda Greenwood, Sex Eq. Spec, State Dept. of Ed., Bur. of Voc-Tech Ed., 22 Hayes St., Providence 02908. 401/277-2691 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Annie Winstead, Consultant in S4x Eq., Div. of Voc. Ed., State Dept. of Ed*., Rutledge Bldg., Columbia 29201. 803/758-8546 
SOUTH DAWOTA: Larry Lungstad, Supr., Equalityin Voc. Ed., State Dept. of Ed. State Office Bldg. #3, Pierre 57501. % 605/773-4718 t 
TENNESSEE: Andrea Pillo, Spec, Equal Voc. Oppty. , , State Dept. of Ed., 213 Cordell Hull Bldg., Nashville 37219. 615/7*1-1716 
TEXAS: Cecil Yvonne Wright, Coord, for £qual Access to Voc. Ed*., Occ'al Ed. & -Technology, TX Ed. Agency, 201 E. A lth St., Austin 87701. 
512/475-3129 * 

LCTAH: Barbara Hales., Equal bppty. Spec., Div. of Voc. Ed., State Bd. of Ed., 250 E. '5th St., Salt Lake City 841*1. 801/533-5871 
VERMONT: Noreen O'Connor, Sex Eq. Coord., Voc-Tech'Ed. , State Dept. of Ed., Montoelier 05602.^ 805/828-3101 
VIRGIN JA! Elisabeth Hawa, Sex Eq. Coord., State Dept. of Ed., Richmond 23216. '604/786-2648 

WASHINGTON; Beverly Pog^tlewai te, Special Asst., Commission for Voc. Ed., State of WA, Olvmdia 98504." 306/753-565 ^ 
V€^T VIRGINIA: Marlene Grady, Voc. Ed. Sex Eq. Coord., State Dept. of,Ed., 1900 WashingtoSrst . E., Charleston 25305. 104/348-392$ 
WISCONSIN: SECONDARY. aartoara Bitters, Voc. Eq. Coord., Dept. of Public Instr., 125 S. Webster St., Box, 7841, Madison 5?*07. 608/267-9252 

PO^TSECONDARY . Wary Thompson,* Sex Eq. Coord., Voc. *Tech. Adult Ed. Bd., 4802 Sheboygan Ave., Madison 53:p2. 608/266-1724 
'WYOMING: Verlyn Velie, Voc. Ed. Sex Eq* Coord., Equal Ed. Oppties., State Dept. .^>f Ed., Hathaway Bldg., Cheyenne 820C2. ^ 307/777-7411 , 
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Woa en's Bujyau 

The WcsWs Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor has existed for over sixty years, 
and pub\ishes • broad range' of excellent materials on the subject of women and work. 
Single copies are free. We bave listed the ones on NTO in £he bibliography, Appen- 
dix H„ The Women' \ Bureau staff are also knowlebgeable about NTO programs funded by 
the Department of Labor, such as the^ Urban League LEAP programs, and employers^ 
Contact the regional office nearest you. 



NATIONAL OFFICE 

Women' s Bureau 

Office of the ^ecretary 

U.S. Department of Labor 

200 Constitution Ave., NW 

Washington, DC 20210" 



REGION It BOSTON 

(CT, *E, MA, Kfi, RI, VT) 

Vivian L. Buckles % 
WB, DOL 

Room 17Q0-C JFK Bldg. 
Boston, HA t)2203 
617/223-4036 

REGION III NEW YORK 

(NJ, HY, PR,, VI) + 

Mary £. Tobin 
WB, DOL 

1515 Broadway, Room 3575 
New York, MY 10036 
212/399-3445 



'REGION III: PHILADELPHIA 

(DE, DC, MB, PA, VA, WV) 

Do rot he Dow 
WB, DOL 

Gateway Bldg., Rxn. 15230 
3535 Market Street 
Phila, PA 19104 

215/596-1183 

« ■» 

REGION IV: ATLANTA 

(AL, FL, GA, ICY, MS , ~NC, 
SCT' TN) 

Dolores Crockett 
WB, DOL 

1371 Peachtree St., ME 
Room 737 

Atlanta, CA 30309 
* 404/881-4461 

REGION V; CHICAGO 

(IL, IN, MI, MN, OH, WI) 

Sandra FAnk 
WB, DOL 

230 S. Dearborn^St. , ^8ttf Fir. 
Chicago, IL 6060 4 * 
312/353-6985 



REGION VI: DALLAS 

(AH, LA, NM, OK, TX) 

Rhofcia Taylor 
WB, DOL 

555 Griffin Square Bldg. 
Room 505 

Griffin & Young Streets 
Dallas, TX 75202 
214^767-6985 



REGION VII; 

(IA, KS, MO, 



KANSAS CITY 



Gwynn Gilliam 
WB, DOL 

2511* Federal Bldg. 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, MO 64106 
816/374-6108 



REGION VIII : 

(CO, MT, ND, 



DENVER 

SD, UT, 



WY) 



Lynn Brown 
•WB, DOL 

1432 Federal Bldg. 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, CO 80202 
303/837-4138 



REGION IX: W FRANCISCO 

(AZ, CA, HI, NV) 

Madeline Mixer 
WB , DOL 

Federal Buildng, R». 11411 
450 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
415/556-2377* 

REGION X! SEATTLE 

(AK, ID, OR, WA) 

Lazelle Johnson 
WB, DOL 

Federal Office Building 
Room 3032 ' 
909 First Avenue 
' Seattle, WA 98174 
206/442-1534 
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ARIZONA 

Sex Desegregation Training Inst. 
University of Arizona 
Mathematics 209 
Tucson, AZ 85721 
602/626-4477 ' „ 



Sax- Desegregation Assistance Qenters / 

Funded under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1965, the sex desegregation assis- 
tance centers provide needs assessment services* technical assistance, training, 
and resources to publicly funded schools and school districts. All services are 
free. Contact the regional center neajest you. 

' COUORArif) 



Sex Desegregation Training Inst. 
University of Colorado at 

Denver 
U00 14th street 
Denver, CO 80202 
303/629*2663 



WWTANA * 9 4 

« 

Sex Desegregation Training Inst. 
Rocky Mountain College 
1500 Poly Drive 
Billings, MT 59X02 
406/245-6151, X 214 , 



OREGON 

Sex" Desegregation Training Inst. 
Portland State University 
P.O. Box 751 
Portland* OR 97207 
503/229-4628 



CALIFORNIA 

Sex Desegregation Training Inst. 
University of California at 

Berkeley • 
c/o Caapus & search Office 
M-ll Wheeler Hall 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
415/642-18^3 

Sex Desegregation Training Inst. 
University of Santa Clara 
Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion 

Santa Clara, CA 95053 
408/984-45 33 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Sex Desegregation Training Inst. 
Aaerican University 
School of Education* 
Massachusetts & NekWaskar 

Avenues, vfK * 
Washington, DC 20016" 
202/686-2194 



>MICHI<W* 
Sex Desegregation Training Inst. 
Wayne State University 
505 Cass Avenue 



Detroit, MI 48202 
313/577-1857* 



NORTH CAROLINA 

Sex Desegregation Training Inst. 
University' of North Carolina 
School of Education 
Peabod/ Mall, 037-A 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
919/966-5266 • - 



NORTH CAKDTA 

Sex Desegregation Training Inst. 
North Dakota State University 
Division of Continuing studies 
Box 5595 

State University Station ■ 
Fargo, ND 58105 
701/237-70^7 



TENNESSEE 

Sex "Desegregation Training Inst. 
University of Tennessee 

College of education 
Knbxville, TN 37916 
615/97,4-6638 



TEXAS 

Sex Desegregation Training Inst 
Stephen F. Austin State Unive\; 

sity 
Box 6078 

Nacogdoches, TX 75962 
713/569-5307 



\ 
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Organisations 

There are groups »cioa» the country whose areas of expertise t»l*te to NTO: 



and work, health, Minority wi 
career cotmeeling for wos»n, 
resources they can offer you 



ssen, displaced he 
and many others. 



AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Vocational Education Equity 
' council (Vft) 
2020 N. 14th Street 
Arlington, VA 22201 

AMERICA* WORKING WOMEN'S SUPPLY 

COMPANY 
PO Box 100 

Deer Park, NY 11729 
(Work clothes and shoes in 
lessen' s sixes) 

ADVOCATOR FOR WOMEN 
414 Mason Street * 
4th Floor 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

ASIAN/PACIFIC WOKEN 1 S CAUCUS , 
413 N.E. 57th Street 
Seattle,**** 98103 

BLACK WOMEN'S AGENDA £ 
1819 H Street, NW 
Suite 900 

Washington, DC 20006 
CATALYST 

14 E. 60th Street 
New York, NY 10022 



CHICANA COALITION 
394 Willow Street 
San Jose, CA 95110 . 
•* 

COALITION OF LABOR UNION 

WOMEN 
15 Union Square 
New York, NY 10003 

Has local chapters. 

DISPLACED HOMEMAKERS NETWORK 
c/o fusiness and Professional 

Wcaien' s Foundation 
2012 Massachusetts Ave, NW 
Washingtjxq, DC 20036 

Has local branches. 



makers, woaen In apprenticeship, 
Write to find out the services and 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN 
IN CONSTRUCTION 
P.O. Box 181068 
Port Worth, TX 76107 
Also gives scholarships. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON WORDING 
WOMEN 

Center for Wceaeif and Work 
1211 Connecticut Ave., NW 
Suite 310 

Washington, DC 20036 * 

\ 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD WOMEN 

1129 Catherine Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11211 



ittees 



Education and wosien ' i 
.of national unions, such as 
International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers, Iafl-CIO 
Cosssuni cat ions, Workers of 

Asxtrica 
United Autostobile Workers of 
America 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF 8 LACK AMERICANS 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
P^O. Box 23125 * 
L'Enfant Plasa Station 
Washington, DC 20204 



NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN 
1819^ Street, NW, Suite 900 
Washington, tC 20006 
' Has New York Chapter, .too. 

NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 

Lafcor Education Advancement Pro* 

gram (LEAP) 
500 E. 62nd Street 
New York, NY 10021 

NATIONAL WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT AND 

EDUCATION, INC. 

P.O. Box 959 

San Antonio, TX 78294 



NATIONAL WOMEN'S HEALTH NET- 
WORK 

224 7th' Street, SB 
Washington, DC 20003 

NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN WOMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION 

c/o U.S. Dept. of Latfor 
Women's Bureau 
200 Constitution Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 202 10 

OLDER WOMEN'S LEAGUE EDUCA- 
TIONAL FUND "~ % 
3800 Harrison Street \ 
Oakland, .CA 94611 

OPPORTUNITIES INDUSTRIALIZATION' 
CENTERS OF AMERICA (OIC) 
100 Coulter Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19144 

PUERTO RICAN LEGAL DEFENSE AND 
EDUCATION FUND 

9SO Madisdh Ave., Suite 1304 
New York, NT? 10157 "* 

UNION WOMEN'S ALLIANCE TO GAIN 
EQUALITY (WAGE) 
P.O. .'Box 462 
BerkeleA CA 947Q1- 




\ 



WIDER OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN, 

jwc. 

15X1 K Street, NW, Suit* 345 
Washington, DC 20005 ^ 

MSB* (WOMEN* 8 EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 
ACT) PUBLISHING COTTER 
^ Education DiVflopMnt Center 
55 Chapel Street 
Newton, MA 02160 

WCBCN'8 ACTION ALLIANCE 

370 Lexington Awe. , Room 603 

New York, MY 10017 

MONET S EQUITY ACTION LEAGUE 
805 15th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20005 



WOMEN'S OUTREACH PROJECT 
Technical Education Research ' 

Canters, Inc. 
8 Eliot Street 
Castor idge, MA 02138 

WOMEN'S TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

{FORMERLY WOMEN'S ENTERPRISES) 
739 Boy Is ton Street 
Boston, MA 02116 . 



WOMEN FOR RACIAL AND ECONOMIC 
EQUALITY 

130 E. 16th Street 
New York, NY 10003 



WOMEN'S EMPLOYMENT RESOURCE 
CENTER , . ^ 

384 whalley Avenue 
New Haven, CT 0651X 



'S OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 
RESOURCE CENTER 
School of Public Health 
Columbia university 
60 Haven Avenue, B-l 
New York, NY 10032 



\ 
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Appendix D 
MTO PROGRAM MAIHTEMAMCE CHECKLIST- 

Onc^your program is well underway, there are some things that should be 
done to keep it running smoothly. Refer to this checklist periodically to make 
sure it is. 



Are You ... * 

... Keeping everyone who matters informed of what* is happening in the 
, program? > 

... Updating your knowledge of companies 1 needs for skilled workers by 
^ talking with employers? ^ 

... Updating your information on growing (and declining) occupations? 

... Updating your knowledge of occupational program requirements and 
school services? 

... Updating your list of community services? 

* * ■ • 

... Maintaining your role model file? * 

... Finding out which outreach methods work best? 

... Analyzing your career exploration activities to find out which are 
most effective? 

/ , 

... In touch with women enrolled in NTO training on a regular basis? - 

... Updating your records to reflect women *s recent progress? 

. .. In touch with faculty about women's progress in class? 

... Asking women what new topics they would like to cover in workshops? 

... Making sure a support group is meeting regularly? 

... Maintaining your Job opening network? , , 

... Keeping up your contacts with NTO women graduates? 

. . . USING YOUR EVALUATION RESULTS TO IMPROVE YOUR PROGRAM? 
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SAMPLE OUTREACH MATERIALS 
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Think NorvTraditional 

* WORKSHOPS FOR THE 
MONEY MOTIVATED 

DESIGNED TO ACQUAINT WOMEN WITH NON -TRADITIONAL 
CAREERS AND HELP THEM ACQUIRE THE TRAINING AND 
SKILLS NEEDED TO MAKE IT IN A MAN S WORLD 



1 S^pMn***) 00 6 ir If * March 3 2t 

7 • p m Tuoodoy Thor adtv 1 3pm Tuatdoy Thur»d*y 

Ta* io omptoy* % and «Kxnf> w+w hovo boon ouccotoiWfn ft»td> men «t draft 
**. appfaooco >*po« and otoctrenci Sormrw •nJfjM*' 0 -*"* tptory and 
jo* martot information ma** to on *n job teAAnd on opportunity for 
hondaon a a pa n o nc o toHow gp lonncot M htlpVtomon updata itww afctita 
•ro pan of iho wortaftop * 




Tuaodoy r Thuf«^ 7 



v»dmpn A loo* at iho 



Tha atuAad trada* • w oof taroor option for > 
wo»»ng iradot »nd •nduotriol kx* ******** Workshop wui provido on oppor 
luprty » «»it plant* wOrti Mrth fooh andto*wtnfapVa*omatwMOfomo)ov*ft 

and unions up to d*ta Miary and (oO information and foitow up tarvicat to 
nkti wOmon m updating ttWK tkiHt jr» port of rh« workshop 



For Information CoN 
Judy TrombM 
|4« S460 

aotwoon I J 00 Ptwoufcoa Wtacomm 53072 



Judy Tromb*ay • Woutiooh* County Tacnntcof fnatituto 

f4« S4«0 tOO Mom Stroot 
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electronic tester ...camera repairer ...pi lot 
..chemicaf engineering technjcian..jcrv1l 
ertrjineenng technician...auto mechanic 
..energy efficiency technician.,. elect ncal .technician. ..recording 
l^^iS* engJneer...solar energy technician. ^technrcal Mlustratof-crystaJ 
■^Biflf "techn»aan..jnicr^biology' tecflnologteuweldtrrg technician. ..TV 
H^l^t and radio technician-aeronautic drafter .jail way «wchante^ 
KM m drafter..air pollution technrcian..3urveyor.. elevator repairer 
fl^fll^VL^P air condrtioning technician., oil heat servJcepersc*..i>usiness 

mad wdftrepairer..j3perating room technician 
...electronic technician. ..telephone installer 
...computer systems anaiyst...machinist..t 
field service engineer.. .jewelry repairer... 
mechanical engineering techntciariLprtnter 
...dai;y technician...afrpla»e mechanic!.. 
electric sign repairer Jarge appliance repairer ...scientific glass 
blower .communications tejchnicran ..landscape tirJfcer... 
tool and dte tec^vircian. .engineering assist ant.. jefhgJftion 

Amectiartic.t.ptano technician* .electronics Instructor.. jttdtolOQicsl 
technician. ..customer engineer ..jetectronic inspector ..jprojeotionist 
...chemislry technician. ..cc^nputef op^tw«typewriter repairer... 
mm m tm MBiffHd heating system mechanic. ..statistician... 
[tfg^^ BmB^^^K locksmith. .JloiJseWj appliance repairer^ 
■ mm^^LM^A mot or eye ie rnechanrC^.food technologists. 

marlne> mechanic ..x-ray technic1an..optical lens grinder 
..jpnysicaJ security technician. .elevator rrtechanic.xrtrne 
lab teehnician ..pesfgner... urban planning technician.. 



SUCH 
THING 



JOB 



W^men: isn'f it time you'earned more . 
ley? Find out if one of these s well-paid, 
towing careers is right for you . The 
iemahd is great. Let us provide the facts 
and support your efforts. Take the first step, 
give us a call. * * 1 



, Project ACT 

— 266-2243 — 

4 vvornen's Enterprises, of Boston 
739 Boyteton Street. Boston 02116 

Al services provided through ♦st are free . 
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TRADITIONAL 
JOB TRAILING 
FOR WOMEN 




THE WD 

WOMEN'S f ~* 

DEVELOPMENT I CENTER 



/Industrial 
Exploration 

Day 
for 
^Vomen 

Saturday 
Ma*5, 1979 
> 9-30 ».nx to 3:00 p.m. 

Science Building 



Learn the skHle to 
— become e highly 
paid construction 
tradeepefsbn. 



Women 
build yout own 
future! 



A Look at 




women in 
Technologies 



Hudson Valley 
Community College 




L61 



TH€<WOri€n 4 S DGMGtOPPOT CGHTGR 

" sponsors 



me 



4* 




lo 



■ WOM€M in . 

dPPiOTicesmp & 

NOn-TMDITIOrML 
OCCUPWIOMS 

♦ • 

riOftTrt CGflT&M TGCHMCM Ifl^TfTUTG 
ROOM 451 
WMISMJ Wi 



NEW JOBS FOR 
WOMEN 




citTifK iron scctnutt mice 



UUS MM 



A •ffrtEi rami 



WANT TO TRY SOMETHING NEW? 

NEED A GOOD JOB? 

WANT MORE MONEY 
AND HIGHER PAY/ * 

FREE ADMISSION, 

WHERE: ORLANDO PUBLIC LIBRARY . 
AUDITORIUM 

^EN: THURSDAY MARCH 19, 19<H 
9:15 A.M.- 1t15 P.M. 

' IF YOU NEED MORE INFORMATION 
PLEASE CALL 
626 -6511 4 

SPONSORED BV W. E.D. G. L, PROGRAM OF THE 
CENTRAL FLORIDA EDUCATIONAL CONSORTIUM FOR 

WOMEN " « 
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WQRKMG 

IM A MATI'S WORLD 
IS NOT ALWAYS EASY. 

You sometimes have to work 
long, unusual hours. You might 
have to work overtinjf. Often 
the work is dirty, noisy, heavy, 
hot or cold. 

BUT JF YOU'D LIKE 

* 

• to work with your hands" 
strenuous, physical activity 

• outdoor or shop work 

• on-the-job training 

9' good pay and a fulltime + 
permanent job 

A mN-TRADlTlONAL jdB 
j5E FOR YOU! 



Texas Panhandle women are currently working in these non ff.icMion.il jobs as twll us many athvnu 

• heavy Equipment , • Medicine • Insulator 
Oiler • Drafter • Electronics 

• Truck Driver * * • Welder Technician 

• Auto Mechanic • Security Guard 

• Telephone Installer' m Department of Public 
*~ Safety Trooper 



1 



0 Carpenter 

• Electrician 

• Ironworker 

• Plumber 
& Painter, 



• Railroad Brake 
Operator 

• s Lawyer 

• Laborer 

• /feauj/ Equipment 
Operator \ 




TRAimriGi FOR HOri-TRADITIOrtAL 
CAREERS! may be through an 
apprenticeship, successful completion 
of a vocational program, or on-the-job 
training. *< 

APPREirriCESMlP is learning a skilled 
trade through training on the job, 
Depending on the trade, apprentice- 
ships require two to five years of 
training, plus related classrooYn 
instruction. Apprenticeships- also 
inudbe a written agreerhenl between 
trainer and trainee' with regulafwage . 
increases, ' 

AMARILLO COLLEGE offers vocational 
and technical training in many non- 
traditional 1 careers. The average 
length of training is 18 months to two 
years. Career choices include: 

• Electrical/ Instrumentation - 

• D'iesel Mechanics r 

• Commercial Electronics 
m Auto Mechanics and Parts 
m Welding 

m Air-Conditioning and 

Refrigeration 
m Drafting and Design 

• Chemical Technology 

• l^w Enforc&nent 

• Computer Electronics 
. Technology 

• Electronics Engineering ■ 
Technology 

Vocational training in other t 
+ non-traditior\aV careers is 
available at local trade schools. 



Because there have been more rnafSQpP females in 
certain jobs, they may be considered "men's work" or 
'women's work. 04 Today, men and women are proving 
^tnwst all occupations are equally .suitable for 
FRIf^ 9hd females,' * . 1 
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Arrutnlky CoUrqc trAdilionjIly Mtrpt> 
,MI students /or cnittltmrnt n'q.ir tth n> 
it! r.K^fcfrct/ 'cf>/or rufmM.t/ i»infm 
<>r i>tiMm*il h.tmltt .t/J 



Average Wage of Selected Amarillo Occupations* 
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SWING INTO A JOB 

GO WHERE THE 
MONEy IS! 



" ARE YOU A WOMAN WHO IS LOOKING FOR A JOB. 
THAT PAYS WELL, OFFERS GOOD BENEFITS AND 
'AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT? BROWARD 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE MAY HAVE THE ANSWER. 

BROWARD COUNTY EMPLOYERS ARE URGENTLY 
SEEKING WOMEN TO ENTER FIELDS THEY'VE NEVER . 
BEFORE CONSIDERED. THE JOBS ARE WAITING FOR 
YOU.' 

FIND .OUT WHERE THE- JOBS ARE, WHAT THEY Pff AND 
HOW TO PREPARE FOR THEM. 

Bdc'cAN HELP YOU ASSESS YOUR SKILLS AND INTERESTS 
AT N*6 CHARGE. 

NOW YOU CAN GET JO THE TQP AND GRAB ALL THE 
OPPORTUNITIES, TOO! 



For Information Call: Leslie Deiman 
E^roward Community College Program Director 

' 972-9100 
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project ©jfxgffi 

NON-TRADITIONAL OCCUPATIONS 



NEED MORE INFORMATION? 

For more information contact Sandra Ruban. Direc- 
tor. Project OPEN. Tompkins Cortland Community 
College, 170 North Street. Dryden, NY 13053 (607) ' 
8 ^<-82l1. E*t 454 

Pr oject OPEN is supported through a grant ap- 
proved by the Office of Higher Education under 
the Vocational Education Amendments Act of 1976 




OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 







C k ToMpkiNS CortIancI 



J Community ColkqE 
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^PPENDIX F 



SAMPLE FORMS 
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JOB APPLICATION QUESTIONNAIRE, 
FOR POSITION OF NTO PROGRAM* COORDINATOR 



Tl^e questions below are reconrnvencjed .for use in application forms for .the 
position of NTO program coordinator.* They elicit information on applicants' 
relevant experience and give you an idea of how they would approach the job. 
An added bonus is that the successful applic^nf has a running jump on the 
job thanks to this pre-planning. J 

We adapted the questions from the application form developed by Ruth 
Fossedal/ Director of the Women's Development Center, Waukesha County Tech- 
nical Institute, for the Women's Outreach Project field -test . 

1. * pfiiase describe the Experience you have in any of the following areas: 

a. Career counseling for women v 

b. Vocational-technical education 

c. Public speaking 
Writing 

.Program planning * 

2. Wkat types of people would you place on an eight-member advisory 
colpmittee? Give names if possible. 

3. What types o'f^problemsyao you" think your clients will have that should 
be addressed by^the^OTO prpgram? ^ 

4. What school departments and services would you utilize? 

5. " Brief ly~ outline a suggested outreach campaign. 

6. Outline in paragraph form the curriculum you_would develop for a 
career exploration (pre-vocationalf course. 

7. How many womep do you think would — % * 

a. Enroll in each career exploration course (average)? 

b. Enroll in NTO training the first year? 

c. Be placed in NTO 'jobs or apprenticeships after two years? 

8. Outline your action plan for the first month on the job. \ 
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NAME 



ADDRESS 



* ♦ 



RECORDKEEPING FORM 
NTO WOMEN 



HOME PHONE 
WORK PHONE 



• \ 



/ 



CURRENT JOB 



AGE 



EDUCATION 



MARITAL STATUS 
CHILDREN * 



GOAL 



CONTACTS: e.g., appointments, services recounted and provided, workshops 
taken, problems, course enrollments, etc. 



DATE 



NOTES 



9 
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feECCRDKEEPING FORM 



)LE MODEL 



"NAME 




OCCUPATtotf 




HCgffi PHONE m 


WORK PHONE 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


NUMBER 






CITY^ 




HOME ADDRESS 






^ ZIP 



.EMPLOYER 

RELEVANT PAST EMPLOYMENT: 
Position 



ADDRESS 



CITY 



Employer 



ZIP 



Dates 



\ 9 






> 

• 


s 


'— \ 


- y 





Can shQ, be contacted at work? YES_[ N O , 

• * 

Can she be visited by NTO women at work^ YES NO_ 

Person Jfc be contacted 

Title . - Phone 



FEATURES AS A ROLE MODEL (e. g. , .education , training, family responsibilities, 
career path, how she arrived at her present position, attitude toward job) 



A. 



PARTICIPATION RECORD 
Date Group 



Notes 



• * 



170 



177 



EVALUATION* OF INDUSTRY TOUR 



ft 



Adapted from the Transition to Technology Program, 
Evergreen Valley College, San Jose, California 




_ NAME (OPTIONAL) 



LOCATION OF TOUR 
DATE 



1. -How did the tour help' you le*rn things that^ have not been jeered in class? 



_2_ 



2. Was the tour given at a good time during the semester? YES NO m 

If no,t, why not? z Z . r 

3. In what ways were the speakers helpful or not helpful? 

_# 

4. Could you hear what was being said? YES NO SOME OF THE TIME 

5. Could you see what was being demonstrated? YES NO SOM_TIMES__ 



6. Could you understand what was being presented? YES NO SOMETIMES_ 

7. Was the tour a good length of time? TOO LONG /<T0O SHORT JUST RIGHT 

8. In What ways was the tour's format effective or ineffective? 



^ 9. Did the tour answer your questions on career opportunities in this industry? 

YES * NO If not, what wasn't answered? _ 



10. Did the tour help you make decisions relating to your job choice? 
YES NO If yes, in what way? , . . . 



11, Please givers suggestions for the next time this tour is given. 
' ^Hfci 



\ 



NAME 

(Optional) \ 



ADDRESS 

v k * • . 

CITY 



" EVALUATION OF OPEN HOUSE ■ ^ 

/ Adapted" from Form, Developed By 
Northern Essex Community C^lege 



PHONE ^^^ 



£TATE 



ZIP. 



l/< Why. did you^ttend this Open Ho\ISe? 



z 7 " 



r 



I / 

2. t Did the Open House match ytfiir reasons fof attending? 

s ; - . . - 

•YES NO* - SOMEWHAT .WHY? • * * 



3. ^jTtfat was your opinion of the p^sel pr*&*rritatioj>? * 



EXCELLENT GOOD FAIR* POOR. 



• WHY? 



4. 1 Wh ^ juyas most nelpfuP to you <at the Open House? 



V — ? 



— i 

5. .'What should fcave been included in the Open House? 



5 hob: 



6. £>.ther comments or suggestions 



* * 

, 4 



1 



/ 



41 



m * f 
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» ✓ 



Otto* bit* 

Assistant Suprmicndtm 
Acadmc Programs & fanning 

Malt JUctfei 

Assist**! SuPtfimt/uHni 
TtcMcai Programs 

WKUm Caftato* 

PrlftCipai 




MINUj^EMAN REGIONAL VOCATJONAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 

ACTON t ARLINGTON • C6LMONT • BOXBOROUOM • C A RLI5UC • CONCORC 
LEXINGTON • LINCOLN t STOW t SUOBUJV t WAVLANO • W(STO* 



730*MARRrrr roao lexington, Massachusetts 02173 <e»7> aoi-esoc 



November 6, 1980 



GUIDELINES FOR RECOGNIZING AND DEALING WITH SEXUAL HARASSMENT 



definition : " Sexual harassment is UNWANTED sexrfal attention f rofl .pejer&s, subordinates; 
or' supervisors, customers, clients or anyone the victim may interact with in order 
to fulfill job or school duties, where the victim's responses may b€ restrained by fear 
of reprisals. The range of behaviofs includes: Yfi^bal comments, subtle pressure for 
sexualNadtivity , leering, pinctfing, patting and ^the^^onns of unwanted touching, as 
well Vas, rape and att^pted rape. > 



^ Dimensions of the problem : A 1976 national survey of'\000 employed wq^en conducted 
by Redfrook magazine founds that 9 out of 10, respondents hao* experienced unwanted 
* sexual attention at work. Seventy percent of the v^cLir.s saicl the'y found the situa- 
. tion embarrassing and demeaning. Sexual harassment is i problem in every school 
\ as well as irr^very workplace. Students ~exper ioncc"itr f r6ra" ottTer-studfercts and~ " ~* 
occasionally from faculty members* Faculty members experience it f^orn other faculty 
members, * v * * % 



Effects on the, victim ; T^e victim may be in 



vlo 



the office or school less in order to 
avoid the* harassment (more' sick days taken) 0 The victim 1 ^ enjoyment of and pride' in 
work is often undermined or des^foyed because the victim gs forced to spend time 
and energy fending of f . humiliat ing sexual advances. There can afso be physical and 
psychological effects similar to those experienced by rnp^ victims, r Profes'iorial 
counseling may be necessary. , ^ \ 

al aspects : Court cases have found sexual harans.nent *in the workplace to be a 
violation 'of Title VII of the Civil'Rights Act 'of 1964. Th*Ls is the law which pro- 
tects workers ^in a school. Students are-, protected from sexual harassment, 
under the provisions pf Title IX, since courts have found ^ycual harassment to be 
a form of se^ discrimination. If sexual haraagment involves a minor student in 
school setting, it can also be* considered a^riminnl of f ense 'undef laws relating to 
child abuge. _ t 



^ aWi 



^ Grievance procedures : Title IX requires that spec! tic grievance procedures be pub- 
lished/ _ These relate to th^^anner in ,which suspected Violations of the law are 
handled. These may be found on paj*e 7 of the booklet, Equal ftlucat lonal Opportunities 
• f ofr Everyone , published by Minutenurn Tech for all staff members and students. Be- 
cause of the sensitive^ nature of complaints' relating to s^ial harassment, 'certain^ 
special -provisions need to be made. for these proceu^es; They *are^s follows :4fc 

•1 .'-Any 



ny cpmplaints relating to sexua^ harassment shotlld^be referred 



Linda Kulow Upton or Kare 



ma* oe 
n Wren 



tice for 



to 
in- 



^ either Beverly l^diard, 
vescigation. 

.2. When the complaint has cQrae from, a female' student -ot faculty member, a / 
feVale'counselo^-or a female member of the ,Title IX/622 Committee should 
be 'present Jit k all dTscusfcions and mee' fngs involving the case. When tfte 
complaint has come from a male^student or faculty membe^, a'-tnale counselor 
or a maT* member of the TitleNaC/622 Committee should be present at all 



discus 



ERLC 



£^ons or^me 



etings invo the case** 



3. It particularly, important when a complaint has been brought b^\a.atuc^t 



J* 



Cu idelineqf for Revo fl nlzlng and Dealing _ _}AiU_J r >: uaj 1 i ar asVmen t - 



P :gC 2 



to have a supportive TUU- TX reproHeiit<Jt J ve or counselor present i 
' ; during the investigation to tiuke it easier for the student to difStru^s 

• such a delicate issuu nncJ to be sure that the elements of nU- ^onplalnt 
^re properly represented and fair to both parties, 
4. The investigating group should he kept as'smll as possible to protect 
- the confidentiality of -the infornifcioa and to kefrp the investigation 
from becoming an inquisition* * 

Re taliation : Retaliation in any form agMnst any person who has filed a complaint 
relating to setfual Harassment ^ i^rbidJen. If it o v ccurs it could be ^pnsidere^ 



-grounds for dismissal of staff p 
setting for a student. , ' 



r^inel «ind/^r removal from che educational 



Confidentiality : U is expeo tedVthat :£h >^e involved with sexual harassment in- . 
vestigations will "orect th« coiwidentr 



'll information relatlA to the 



case. 




Ron Fitzgerald 
Suporintendent-Di rector 



7 



f 1 *, 



175 
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, ^ * Appendix ,H 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ANt) AUDIOVISUALS 

* * • 

Annotated references are includ)|j on these topics: . 

Apprenticeship ' Emj^oyers 
Assertiveness training - Financial* aid 

Audiovisuals ' Legal rights 
Background reading Math' 
Black, womerf • NTO program models 

Career exploration . v Sexual harassment 
. Child care .Tokenism 

Continuing Education , Women's Bureau publications 

Currlculun Workshop materials 

Directories and bibliographies 

€ ' APPRENTICESHIP 

r 

Apprenticeship and Other Blue Collar Job Opportunities for Women , by Valerie ^ 
Wheat. Women's Educational Equity Communications Network, 1978, 29 pp. 
Available through ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult and Vocational Education; ask at 
your library. Apprenticeships: , what Vhey are t how , to get in, requirements, 
what, the work is like. Physical demand's of various trades. -Resources and 
bibliography „ ' ' 

Problems of Wpmen in Apprenticeship , by Rosjyn D. Kane et al . , Rj Associates^. 
1977, pp. Available from publisher,- 1018 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, 

VA 22209. Comprehensive summary of barri#rs women face in .apprenticeship : i 
women's background, gaining- admission, and the apprenticeship experience. ^ 
« # Report ori * a national survey, ^Sobering but essential preparation. 



* Syee also) "Women ! s Bureau Publications," Audiovisuals. 

ASSERTIVENESS TRAINING \ 



Res^tsible Assertive Behavior , by Arthur J. Lange and Patricia Jatfubowski . 
Rssaarch Press, 1976. 323 pp." Available commercially in paperback or from 
the publisher: 2612 H. Mattis, Champaign, IL 61820. Guide for trainers. 
Understanding what* assertiveness is (and isn't), excises, conducting multi- 
session training programs ; job ^interview preparation , %iofe . 

Self-Assertion for Women ,\by Pamela Butler. w Harper -& Row, 1981, 328+ pp. 
* Available commercially in paperback. Excellent * easy-to-read self-help book; 
also useful in workshops. Understating assertiveness, verBal and nonverbal 
messages, setting lipits, criticism, assertiveness with men, more. 



"Check your boolStore and library, too. 

^ + ~ AUDIOVISUAL ) 

Bibliographies*: - 



WoJhen inlWntraditional Employment: A Selected list of Pu blications. Slides, 
and Films, Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 1979, 7 pp., Jree.% 

. - 1 ■ ' 'it 



Available from publisher, Washington , DC 20210. Brief annotations, ..but 
focused on NTO. „ n 
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1 * - 

i Women and Work: New Options'. A, Guide tq Nonprint Media , byLinda Artel, 

Women's Educational Equity Communications Network^ 1979, 76 pp. Available 
from ERIC Document Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210. 
Films, filmstrips, videotapes, cassettes, slides, photograph sets, and gSmes, 
Vef-y'helpful annotations. 

.Audiovisuals: 

' Anything, You Want, to fee . Film, 8 min., B&W, 1971. Available from New Day 
Films, Box 315, Franklin Lakes", NJ 07417. Rental, $18*50; sale, $117. 
Thought-provoking satire that questions whether girls really can grow up to^( 
be anything they Want. How sociali zation" through p'a^ents and teachers changes 
a High school student^ goals. Good discussion starter. 

* * • 

» The Apprentice .' Film, 26 min., C. Available from Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Trailing, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 
601 D Street N.W., Washington, DC 20213. Rental: Tree. Interviews with 
women and men apprentices ovt the job, 



Count Me In: Educating Women fpr Science and Math . Videocassette , 30 mins., 
B&W, 1977. Available from tfre. WEE^Publishing Center, Education Development 
Center, Inc., 55 Chapel Street, Newton, MA 02160. Rental: $5; sale: $3^. 
Film of college-level program designed to interest ar>d prepare young women for 
careers in math and science: role models, counteracting -math avoidance, career 
exploration ir?tern3hip program; 

Increasing Job Options for Women . Slides/audiocassette , 10 mins. r C, 1978. * 
Available from regional officesa of Women's Bureau (see Appendix C). Rental: 
free.' Women working in a variety of NJO jobs — professional, technical, ad- < 
ministrativev and managerial, workers in the skilled trades. Reviews gnployer 
responsibilities. ■* ' . ▼ 

i 

Legal Rights of, Women Workers . Slides/ audiocassefcte , 6 mins., C, 1978. Avail- 
able from regional pffices of thfc Women's Bureau (see Appendix C) . Rental: 
free. Cartoon drawings ll 1 ustr at|^iinrq£n performing NTO jobs, explaining 
their rights* to eqoal employment opportunity, job training and promotion and 
equal pay. Information about jot> ipfterviews and testing. Script included. 



Mew Perspectives: Women in Wontraditional Jobs . Videotape, 20 min$., C, 1975. 
Available" from Media Resource Center,- "Employment and Training Administration, 
601 D Street H.W., Washington, DC 20213. Rental: free. Staff training . 
film. Includes ir£er*iews with two women, a bus driver and a- shipfitter; e«h 
'tellS how she. 'got her job ^pd talks ^bout her work and how it feels to* be ill a 
t^aditidnally male job. / 

Rosie the \ivefcer . Film, 60*mins., C, 1980. Available from Clarity Educational 
Productions; Inc., P,0. Box 31 5, . Franklin Lakes, NJ 07M17. Rental: $85 for 
academic institutions; sale: $795.' A historically rich 16ok at the 18 
million MTO women who held Jfcfcs in' factories and shipyards during World Wa£ II. 
five black and white women relate - their memories of thjj work\ their feelings 
of fulfillment, and how they were forced to quit at £be end of the war. Jlews- 
reels f roar the period are included. Highly recommended. 



r 



Stepping Out and Stepping In . Filmstrips, # 20 mina. each, .C; 1979. ' Available 
-from Wisconsin Vdaational Studies Center, 964 Educational Science Bldg., 
1025 W. Jjhnspn Street, Madison, WI 53706. Sale: $60 per filmstrip; 20-day 
approval option. Stepping Out : a-middle-aged tfeacher-turned-wel<i*r talks 
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about her career change, with focus' on job and* home' changes . Personal and 
' realistic. Stepping In : Two NfO specialists narrate the need to get ready, 
% , physically and emotionally. Emphasizes women's strong commitment to NTO. 
' Both come with facilitator 1 s ,handbqpk and participant's leaflet. 

A Tale of "0": On Being Different Synchronized slide/tape or videotape, 27 
0 mins., with instructor's guide. "Rental to academic institutions: $50; to - 

others, $150. 19-nrmute training version ^with instructor's manual , one-day ^ . 
prey lew $50. Presentation try Rosab\th Moss Kanter. Available from 
% Goodmeasure, Inc, f P.O. Box 300^, Cambridge, MA 02139. Animated story-of v 
what happens when a lone 0 joins a group of X's. The abstraction helpjkf 
viewers focus on tokenism as a social dynamic by eliminating the cultural 
^baggage of sex or race stereotyping. 

TNT: Think Non-Traditional . Videotape,' 30 mms., C, 1981. Jefferson Vocational 
Education Region (KY) . Available free when request is accompanied by a blank, 
30-mmute, 3 A" videocassette from Connie Quinn, Coordinator of Information, 
Capital Plaza Tower, Room 1207, Frankfort, KY 40601. Upbeat documentary 
showing wdmert in training «for NTO. Lively and realistic interviews with 
white and black women. * « { 

Union Maids. Film, 48 mi/fs^s B&W, 1976. Available from New Day Films, P.O. 

-07417. Rervtal: $40^60; sale: $450. Oral 



- "Box '315 , -Franklin Lakes, n,,^.-.,. ....rv-*. ^ —-- T - — 

history of women's rolfe m lafap/ unions m the 30 f s by means of interyiews 
with three women who becam^union organisers. They talk about the r/eeds of 
working women in an environment of the sexist attitudes cff managers and 
union leaders and -about racial discrimination. ^ 

Why Not a Woman? Film, 26 mms., C, 1976, Available from AFL-CI0 Library'^ 
? > ■ Department of Education, 815-l6th Street N.W., Washington, DC 20006. .• ( . 
ffe-ntal: $3.0.0. On NTO women in skiUed craft jobs (includes machinist, 
lathe operator ,' warehouse Worker, others). Many interviews of employers and 
supervisors as well, making this a good film to "show to employer groups as well 
as NTO women. 

BACKGROUND READING 

Conference on the Educational and Occupational Needs of* Bl ack .Women, Vol. 2i 
* *' Research Papers. U.S. Department of Education, 1975 (reprinted 1980), 261 -pp. 
Available from the National Institute of' Education , Washington, DC 20208. 
Excellent essays on subjects of iroportanee to black wom>n\ _ including social- 
ization of black girls, .job education, c'o^unseling black women, black women who 
head families, day care needs, more. 

Counseling Programs and Services for Women in Nojr-Traditiorial Occupations , by 
He l en §7 Farmer. National Center for Research In Vocational Education, 1978,. 
56 % pp. Av,ai**ble. from the publisher, Ohio State University, 1?6p Kenny .Road, 
Columbus, OH 43210.. Review of research on NT0-relS\ed topics, including who 
the NTO women are, counseling services', role models, suppdrt programs, appren- 
ticeship, more. ' i 

National Survey of Working Women: .Perceptions. Profc kems. end' Prospects. 

National Commission on Working Women, 1979, 21 pp. Mailable" from publisher, 
1211 Connecticut Avenue N.W. , Suite 310% Washington,* DC > 20036. Highly 
instructive survey report on the concerns and satisfactions of womten working 
1^ in several occupational areas (i^uding blue collar and technical) as well as 
non-employed women*. « M m 
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Women and the Workplace: The Implications of Occupational Segregation , Marsha 
Blaxall and Barbara Reagan, editors. University of Chicago Press, 1976, 32.6 
pp. * Available commercially in paperback. . Good collection of research Assays 
on "m^n'a" work £nd "women's 11 work: social institutions, history, economic 
dimensions, and combatting occupational segregation. 

Women Working: Theories^nd Facts in Perspective , Ann H. Strombefg and Shirley 
Harkness, editors. Mayfield Publishing Co., 1978, 458* pp. Available com- • 
iuercially in papeni>ack. Comprehensive and stimulating overview of women's 
work experience: the economics of women's work, minority wome$, legal 
protection, inequalities in- the lpbor force, work in mitf-life, women in bltfe- 
co.llar occupations, more. 

See also: "Women's Bureau Publications * 

BLACK WOMEN 

The Black Woman , an anthology edited by Tom Cade.' New American Library, 1974, 
251 pp., $1.95. Available commercially in paperback. Essays, stories, and "* 
poems by and Sbout*black women: politics, racism in education, black male/' 
female relationships, child-r3>$ing , and personal experiences that have 
shaped their lives t . Experiences of black womanhood in 'their own voices. 

Black Women in ■%e Lab or Force , by Phyllis A. Wallace. MIT Press, 1980, 163 pp. 
Available commercially in hardback. Essential for understanding the realities 
of black women's situation in the labor market. Cultural and economic factors 
as they relate to occupational statug ,* education , work schedules, children,' and 
especially earnings; how labor market policies affect black women. Statistics, 
bibliography.* * 

Black Women in White America: A Documentary History , edited by Gerda Lerner . 
Vintage Books, 1973, 630 pp., $3.95. Available commercially in paperback. 
Interviews with black women workers, union organizers, women in political life, 
women ih benevolent societies. Th§ network of wcfliHvs organizations reveals 
what the past was like and how they managed to survive. * 

"The Dialectics of Black Womanhood" by Bonnie Thornton Dill in Signs: Journal 
of Women in Culture and Society . University of Chicago Rress, Spring 1979, 

, p. 5*43-555. Available from the publisher, 5801 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, IL . 
60637. An outstfnding article which provides profaun^ insights into black 

. families and black women's long history of participation' in the labcfr force, 
which molded many into/economibally independent, resourceful', hardworlUng 

. women. * ■ 

Tomorrow's tomorrow: The Black>Woman , by Joyce A. Ladner , Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 1972, 296 pp. Available commercially in -paperback . The black com-* - 
rauruty Is presented *as an autonomous social system which regulates its own* * 
behavior . Discussion of 'how black wom&j and their families have made healthy 
adjustments to n oonditions not intended to promote their well-b^ng." Bl&ck 
womanhood in historical perspective, growing up black, becoming a woman, more. 

CAREER. EXPLORATION 

CareenrChange , hy Paul Ferrirfl and L. Allen Parker., Technical Education 
Research Centers, 1978/ 212 pp. Available from the publisher, UU Brattle 
Street 9 : Cambridge, MA 02138. Provides reader with a general, perspective on 
career change, programs' for students^ employees, and clients. Stresses need for 



support services. Exemplary career mobility programs in industry. Case 

• studies, bibliography. 

A Counselor f s Guide to Occupational Information: A -Catalog of Federal* Career- 
Publications . UlS. Department, of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 1 
2042, 1980, 60 pp. Available from publisher, Washington,, DC 20212. 
Invaluable resonjrJe. Lists titles , prices , and access information for occupa- - 
tional information, special groups (including women and minorities), appren- 
ticeship, financial aid, job^ search, career education, more. Bibliographies, 
appendices. • 

Conversations: , Working Women Talk Abfrut Doipg a "Man's Job," Terry Wetherby, 
editor. Les Fefnnes Publishing, 1977, 269 pp.* Available commfercially in 
paperback or from publisher 231 Adrian Road, Millbrae, CA 94030. Interviews 
with women working in blue collar, technical, and professional jobs usually - 
held by men, Includes butcher,, welder , electrical mechanic, and handyper- 
son(0, among others. 1 k * 

Earning a Breadwinner's Wage: Non-Traditional Jobs for Women on AFDC . Women's 
Enterprises , 1fr 77, '48 pp. Available from ' publisher , 739 Boylston Street, * | 
Boston, tfA 0?1 >6. Simply written and attractively presented, the booklet 
describes the pros and cons of NTO, some NTO jobs, CETA training, welfare 
eligibility implications. For NT(5~pf<SFgram "staTF: counseling NTO women, 
working With employers. 4 

Nontraditional Jobs for Women: A Resource Gu^de for Connecticut Women and 
Career Counselors . Permanent Commission on the Status of WomeiT, Hartford , 
1981 , 80 pp. Available from the publisher, 6 Grand Street, Hartford, CT 
06115. Introduction to fjTO in print, charts , ; photos , and drawings. Excellent 
overview, including job descriptions, pros and cons, how to explore the % 
possibilities, more. Helpful despite Connecticut or ientatlon . . 

Occupational Outlook Handbook . U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Bulletin 2075, 1980-81 edition, 66l^pj>. Available from the 
Government Printing Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. Revised ev£ry two 
years, this is the' basic reference work for occupational information: jobs, 
salaries, projected demand, training, requifements , working conditions, places a 
of employment, more, v 

Time for a Change: A. Woman's Guide to Nontraditional Occupations , by Constance 
E^ake Cauley. Technical Education . Research Centers* 1981, 81 pp. 
Available from publisher, 44 Brattle Street, Cambridge, MA 02138. 
The companion v&lune to The Nuts and Bolts of NTO . "Trie advantages of NTO, 
mythical barriers <(oex-rQj.e stereotyping, physical strength, etc.), real 
barriers ( finances , .child care, harassment , di scriminat ion , etc. )« and how to 
overcome them. Descriptions of ten NTO jobs, sources of help, what to do, next. 

What to Do About "Sex Bias in Testing ; by Carol Kehr Tittle, U.S. Department of 

• Health, Etfuqation, and Welfare, 1979, 18 pp. Available from the ERIC Clearing- 
house on Tests, Measurement, and Evaluation/ Apk at/ your library. How to tell 
if career interest inventories, aptitude tests, and achievement tests are serf 
fair, .and wtot to do about it if they're not. 

See jlso: "Women's Bureau Publication^," "Curriculum," "Aydiovistials." 

• i 



also 
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. . ' , % j CHILD CARE f 

A Parent's Guide to-Child Care , Center for Systems 'and Program Development , Ink, , 
1980, '74 pp. Available from the Government Printing Office, Washington, DC - 
20*K)2. A guide for parents on choosing among different types/of day care, 
resolving qommon problems, and finding sources of day, cao^vfor handicapped 
and non-handicapped ^children . ' J .J 

"Who Will Mind the Children?" by Judy Foreman. Boston Globe, , 1980, 22 pp. . 
Available from publisher, Boston, % MA 02107. Repript of series on child 
care: what we can learn from France, Sweden, and East Germany to improve child 
• care in r American communities , and exemplary public and yftdustfy-based child 
care programs. ■ 

• \ ' 

See also: "Women's Bureau Publications^ *[ 

CONTINUING EDUCATION * 

Continuing Education: fle-Entry and the Mature Woman , ft om pi led by v Kathy Cirksena 
and .Fran Jtereth, 197^, 20 pp. Available from ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210. Annotated bibliography of 
references and resources on the mature woman student, counseling resources, 
programg , more a 

The Educational Needs of Re-Entry Women , Proj^t on the Status and Education of 
Women, 1981. * Available from publisher, Association of American Colleges, 
181 8 R Street, N.V. , Washington, DC -20009. A series of 10- to 15-page pam- 
phlets, $5.00 per packet., J 

Packet 1 • ♦ % 

"Overview of Re-Entry Women: Meeting the Enrollment Challenge" 
"Re-Entry Women: Relevant Statistics* * r I 

"Recruitment and Admissions: Opening the Door for Re-Entry Women" J 
"Barriers^ to Re-Entry Women: College Transfer Pol lcies ,' Residency and (_ 

Graduation Requirements" 
"Re-Entry Women: Special Programs for Special Populations" 

* * , * 

Packet 2 % . 

"-Confidence and Competence: £asic„ Skills Programs and Refresher Courses 
' for Ke-Entry Women" w > 
"Re-fEntry Women : Part-Time Study, Full-Time Commitment" 
"Student Support ^Services: . 'Re-Entry Women Need Them, Too" 
"R^/£ntry Women and Graduate School/ 1 < 

"Getting an Education without^ Getting a Degree: Certificate Programs, 
Continuing Education Units, and Courses t without -Credit" 

* « 
Packet 3 ' 4 * 

'"Financial Aid: Helping Re-Entry Women Pay College Cost^V 
"Campus Child tare: A Challenge fpr thy* 80' s" 
"Obtaining a Degree: Al ternStive. Options fo\Re-Entry Women""* 
"The Counseling Needs of Re-Entry Women" » 

"Re-Entry Women: A Short Selected List of" Bibliographies" " # ' / 

Vocational Counseling fbr Displaced Homemakers: A Mar\uai . ' project*«3econd ^\ 
Look, Education Development Center f Inc.< 1980, 31* pp,. Available^rom J * 
~. publisher, 55 Chap^£ Street f Newton, MA 02160. Counseling displaced home- 
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makers: assessing their skills! identifying and resolving problems through . 
support services, the job searm,<more, Appendix of displaced homemakers 
organizations, programs, and Specialists, Also^ companion volume: A Resource 
Guide for Vocational Educators and Planners. . 



CURRICULUM 

Industrial Orientation , by Leslie Rasor and Valerie Brooks, Lane Community 
College, 1980, approx . 100 pp. Available from publisher, 4000 East 30th 
* Avenue, Eugene, OR 97405, /Curricula for hands-on tryouts for women in 

'drafting, construction f marine shop, industrial Environments (classroom 
, # component), blueprint reading, woodshop, and electronics. 

s 

Opening Trade 'Barriers: A Training Blueprint , by Monica Pugh and Jan Himes. 
Fort Wayne Women's Bureau, Inc., 1979, 137 pp. Available from publisher, 
203 W. Wayne Street, Suites 307-315 , Fdrt Wayne, IN 46802. How to set up a 
pre-apprenticeship program for women: program plannfhg, assessing skills and 
aptitudes, physical fitness, tool usage and recognition, assertiveness , sexual 
harassment, more. Specifies materials and tools needed. Training instruc- 
tions, handouts. 4 

See also: "Directories and Bibliographies," * 

, DIRECTORIES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

* ■> 

Guide to Women's Resources , Of f ice of Sarah Weddmgton, The White House, 1980, 
32 pp. Available from ?he White House, Washington, DC 20500, Contact 
information for over 400 organizations in a vari'ety of areas 6f importance *to 
women," incl-uding ethnic ahd minority, civil rights, education, labcjr, older 
women, women's rights, more, ./ < 

National Directory of Women's Employment Programs: Whb They Are*, What They Do , . 
Women's Work Force, 1979, uhpaginated, $7,50, Available from Wider Opport- 
unities fpr Women, Inc^, 1511 K Street N,W. , V{ashington , yO>C 20005,^ 
Descriptions of 140 organizations that provide direct se/vices for women; 
assistance to employers, unions, and schools on women's employment; and/or 
research or advocacy activities. 

'N^ntradit ional Resources Catalogue , Opening Trade Barriers, Fort Wayne Women's 
"Bureau*; 1980,^9 pp. .Available ^from publisher, 203 W, Wayne Street, Suites 
30*7-315, Fort Wayne, IN 46802. References on articles, films, publication3 f 
altitude tests, slides ar>d cassette!, wall charts, apprenticeship centef-s and 
agencies. Primarily on v^pfffen and th/e trades. - ' J 



-oducts Catalog . National Center 
81 edition, 165 p.p, Available from p 



Products Catalog . National Center Research in Vocational Education, 1980- 
p.p. Available from publisher, Ohio State University, 1960 
Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 43210. Revised annually, catalog lists publications 
by the Cefltfr, including adult education, business/industry/lfebor t career 
change, sex equity, evaluation, staff training, more. 

Resources for Sex Equity , Women's Educational Equity Act Publishing Center. 
Avertable from publisher. Education Development Center, Inc., 55 Chapel 
Street / Newton , MA ,02160. Catalog issued annually containing print and*** 
audiovisual resources produced under ; Women's Educational Equity Apt Program 
grants. Staff development curriculum materials, counseling and guidance, 
bareer development \ more. > 
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Where to Find BlS Statistics on. Women . U.S. Department^ of Labor, Bureau of ^ 
. Labor Statistics, Report 612, '1980, 10 pp.: Available from publisher, | 

Washington, DC 20212. Directory of BLS publications aoneerning women: labor 
force status, earnings, education, union memberships, more. 

EMPLOYERS , 

\ / ' 

Affirmative Action* and Equal Employment; A Guidebook for Employers . U.S. Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 1974, 70 r pp. (plus Volume 2, Appendices). y 
Available from the" Government Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. Infor- f 
tnation for employers on antidiscrimination laws and details on how to develop . 
an effective af f irfoatlive action program. - — K " s 

■ ? ■ r - . . > - 

Wording for You! A Goide to Employing Women in Nontraditional Jobs , by Louisa 
G. Hart, Wider Opportunities for Women f Inc., 1979. 24 pp. Available from > 
publisher, 151 1 K Street N.W., Washington, DC 20005. Written for employers, 
the booklet covers why hire x NT0 women, recruitment, the break-in period x , 
long-term effects, aijd bibliography. 

See also: "Women's Bureau Publications." 

FINANCIAL AID 

Directory of Financial A>t3s for Women , by Gail Ann Schlachter, Reference Service 
Press, 1978, $15x95./ Available from publisher , 9023 Alcott Street,' Suite 201., 
Los Angeles, CA ^©636. ^Lists scholals'hi'ps , fellowships, loans, grants, 

' internships, awards, and. prizes primarily or Only for women. ( 

Federal Financial Aid for Men and Women Resuming Their Education or Training , 
U.S. Department of Education t- 1981, 15 pp. ^Available from the Government 
•Printing bf fide, Washington, DC 20402. Sources of federal financial aid, 
*. eligi«Aty requirements, how to apply, list of state scholarship agencies. 

Paying for your Education: A. Guide for Adult Learners . College Entrar1<^ t . 

Examinati9n Board, 1980, 65 pp., $3.50; Available from College Board ^ 
Publication Orders, Box 2815, Princeton, NJ 0$541. How* to cut costs; aid 
for full- and, partr-time study, how to shop for and compare financial aid 
resources, how and when to apply, and sources of further information . 

Selected List of Postsecondary Education Opportunities for Minorities and Women , 

compiled- by Linda Byrd-Johnson and C&rol J. Smith, 1980 edition, 106 pp. 
/ Available from the Government Printing Office, Wastfl^gton, DC 20402. 
Financial aid for minorities and women in selected /ields (including 
f engineering and science) as well as ggperal sources. Emphasis on sQpport for 
professional degrees. 

LEGAL RIGHTS 

1 % 

See: "Women 1 s Bureau Publications" and " Audiovisuals t 

MATH * 

" Beating the Numbers: A Math Careers Program Handbpok , by Ferol Breym^nn, 19#1, . . 

152 pp. -Available from the WEEA Publishing Center, Education Development 
Center, Inc., 55 Chapel^ Street , Newtoft, MA 02160. How to organize a basic 
.'/ math and counseling program to help wbmen improve their job options: planning 
the pVogpi*. details and materials for fftaTmath modules and eight counseling 
Workshops. » 
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t "Math Anxiety, Math Avoidance, and Re-Entry Mathematics." A series of fbur 
I boQks on the topic from the* Institute- "for" the Study of Anxiety in Learhing, 

j „ 1980. Available from publisher, 1610 New Hampshire Avenue N.W., Washington, 
| DC* 20OB9. The books are: 

Paths to .Programs 'for Intervention , by Sheila Tobias and Elaine C. Melmed , 

* * Approx. 200. pp. A Catalog of programs in the United States and Canada to help 

- adult learners overcome cultural and emotional barriers to math learning. Many 
entries contain sample materials. 

Resource Catalog for Practitioners , edited by Sheila ^obias and Carol * 
Weisbrod, 9^ pp. Annotated bibliography of research , a\jdiovisuals , programs, 
popular * articles , and other resources on math anxiety and avoidance/ Emphasis 
on women. 

Resource Manual for Counselors and Math Instructors , prepared by^Bonnie Donady . 
and Susan B. Auslander, 93 pp. Workshop guides and materials on reducing math 
anxiety. Many exercises. * \ 

Self-Help Kit for Students , po^p^rMJy Mitchell Lazarus, 88 pp. In reas- 
' ■ suring language, exercises tcT"assess math anxiety and eliminate the negative 

emotions in math. Stresses everyday math needs such as supsrtnarketr totals and 
restaurant checks. 

- - t 
Math Without Fear , by Carol Gloria Crawford. New Viewpoints/Vision Books, 1980, 
• 218 pp., $7.95. Available. corraoerciaTly in paperback. Useful for math students 
* (especially women>, tutors, aijd workshop/leadens, t*he book covers word ^ 
problems, ratios, percentages, algebra, geometry, statistics, probability^ 
Some exercises, mostly calm explanations. . ^ 

Overcoming Math Anxiety , by Sheila Tobias. Houghton Mifflin, 1978, 284 pp., 
$5.95. Available commercialy. in paperback. The book that started the ^ 
movement. ' The nature of math anxiety, math and sex, whether there is a non- 
mathematical mind. Suggestions for deal ing* with word problems, everyday math, 
-vand pvercoming math anxiety. Lists programs, resources^, and organizations.^ 

Women and Mathematics: An Information Packet . * Women's Educational Equity 
Communications Network, undated, unpaginated. Available fronTERIC Document 
Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210. Reprints of m 
important ar-ticles on women and math, including Lucy Sells' "Mathematics — 

, A Critical Filter," resource lists of projects, programs, and associations. 

See also: "Audiovisuals •" 

* 

; • \ 

- NTO PROGRAM MODELS 

f . I 

Tomorrow's Training Today:, A Guide for Introducing Young Women to Technology , by 
Carol A. Wood and Joan E. JohnsoP, Women's Enterprises of Boston, Inc., 1981, 
42 pp. Available from publisher t 739 Boylston Street , Boston, MA 021 16.^ 
%. A replication, model of program designed to introduce low-income womenjp^fcen 
ages 14 and 21 to technical occupations. Appendix contains, management and 
prggram materials, plus short resource list. * * 

k/ Vocat(onal Education Equity Study. Volume 3: Case Studies and Promising ' 

. Approaches / by Jeanette D. Wheeler et al., American Institutes for Research* * 
1979, apppox.'2'00 pp., $8.20. Available from publisher, Publications Office, 
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P.O. Box 1113, P.ala Alto, CA 9**302. . Part of a federally mandated study of 
'sex equity in vocational education, this book gives detailed descriptions of 
12 exemplary NTO programs and 'highlights of 12 others.' 



« 

See also: "Women's Bureau Publications . 11 

SEXUAL HARASSMENT 
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Sexual 'Harassment: A Report 6n the Sexu^Harassment of Students , by Frank J. 
^Till, National Advisory Council cm Women' s -Educational Programs, 1980, 35 pp. 
Available from publisher, 1832 M Street N.W. , Suite 821', Washington, DC 20036. 
Unusual ill that it focuses on the school environment. Many quotations from N 
womeru-j^lj|.ustrating the range of the problem, l§feal remedies, what schools and 
studentsvcan do. /' 

Sexua-1 Hara^Vment in the Workplace: A Conference Report , by P^tj^i^ia Stover and 
Yvonne GillVes, 1 9^9 f 69 pp. Available from the Pre/gram on Women ,and Work, 
Institute off jL^bcup and Industrial Relations, University -of Michigan/Wayne State 
University ,\108 Museum Annex, Anq Arbor, MI 48109. . Excellent report on the * v 
speeches ^nd workshops : ' how to use the legal system, personal strategies, 
management procedures and practices, emotional and economic - results , selected 

v workshop handouts, more. 

Sexual Hara^ment of>ty0rking Women; A Case of Sex Discrimination , by Catherine** 
A. NfacKinnon. YaL^ University Press , 1979, 312 pp-'. , $5.95. Available com- 
mercially in paperback. Analysis of the problem from the viewpoint of the lay, 
" labor market theory, economics, and sociology. ' Scholarly but excellent for 
understanding the problem in a 'broader, non-personal context". 

Sexual Shakedown: The Sexual Harassment of Women on the* Job , by Lin Farley. 
Warner Books, 1980, 288 pp.., $2.50., Available commercially in paperback. 
Popular account of the*"pfoblem: how, common kt is,* history, and how it happens 
to women in both traditional and nontraditional jobs. . 

TOKENISM 

Men and Women of the Corporation , by Rosabetlv Moss Kanter. Basic Books, Inc., 
1977, 3^8 pp. Available cormnerciaUfy^in paperback. A ? fascinating description 
of how sex roles shape behavior, attitudes, and achievement in the corporate 
setting,,. but the lessons to be learned h£re extend far beyond this limit.. 
Chapter' 8, "Numbers; Minorities and Majorities" is on tokenism as a social 
dynamic. ' 

See also: "Audiovisual s .* * 



WOMAN'S BUREAU PUBLICATIONS '\ 



Available from the Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, DC 
, 20210. Single copies of all publications, are fre£. The most) relevant publica- 
tions for NTG purpose's are the following: ' ' V/ 



About the ♦Women's Bureau 



"The Women's Buriau: Working for Equality in Employment for Wdtoen." 

Leaflet 1, 1979. Also in Spafiish. Free. 
"Publications of the Women's Bureau." Leaflet 10, J980. Also In- Spanish. 

Free. * 
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Facts About Women Workers^ ' 

"Twenty Facts on Women Workers," 3 pp., 1980. Free. 
"Economic Responsibilities of Working -Women ." 5 pp., 1979* Free. 
"Facts About Women Heads of Households and v Heads of Families," 9 pp.. # 1979. 

free. . v 

Charts, 8-1/2 x 11 inches, 1980. Free: 

Contribution of Wives 1 Earnings to Fpmily Income. 

Women are Underrepresented as Managers and Skilled Craft Workers. 

"Most Women;Work Because of Economic Need. 

Fully ,Em ployed Women Continue to 'Earn Less than Fully Employed Men. 
"The Earnings Gap Between Women and Men," 22 pp., 't979, $1.50. 
"Working Mothers and their Children," 11 pp., 1977: 

Careers and Job Options 

"Job Options for Wpmen in the. 80 'a;* Pamphlet 18, 22 pp., 1980. 
"Women in Apprenticeship: There's a Future- Ip It!" Leaflet 58, 1980. 
"A Woman's Guide*to Apprenticeship," Pamphlet 17, 30 pp., 1980, $2.25. 
"Searching for a Job in the Construction Industry:'' Some Tips for 

Women," 5 pp., 1979. J 
"Bibliography on Women in Apprenticeship," 1 p., 19/9. 
"Sources of Assistance for Recruiting Women for Apprenticeship 
' ' Programs and Skilled Nontraditiona* BAue-Collar Work," 6 pp., 1978. 
"Women in Non traditional Jobsj A Program Model;" 

"Bpston: Nontr adifional Occupations Program for Women," 79 pp., 

1978, $2^50. - ' - 

"Denver: fetter Jobs for .Women ," 60 pp., 1978. # * 

"Women in Nontnaditional Jobs: A Conference Guide -v- Increasing Job 

Options for Women," 32 pp./ 1978, $1.60.- ^ - # 

Special Groups w ^ v m 

"Employment and Economic Issues of ll^Tfic&me *Women : Report of a , ^ 

* Project," 21 pp., 1978. ' - 

"Young. Women and Employment: What We 4 Know ant* Need to Knpw About the % 

School-to-Work Transitipn." Report of a conference. 91, pp.. 1978, $2.75. , 
"Adelante, ^uijr Hispana: A Conference Model for' Hispanic Women." Some ^ ^ 

portions in Spanfsh. 55' pp.", 1980. m 4 v 
"Women of Puerto Rican Origin," 4 pp., J977. . . * * 

"Minority Women Workers: A Statistical Overview,"' *1U pp„, 1977, $1.O0. 
" "Mature Women Workers: A Profile," 12 pp., 197*# $0.35. 

"WUW ^ The Washington Union -Wonfen's Group," 25 pp.. 1978. „ 

Special Areas 

{m "CETA Journey; A Walk on the Women's Side." Pamphlet 19. '35 pp.. 1980, 
' "Affirmative Action Recrui-tmeny Kit ." >lafcprials for employers. / 
"Looking for a JGrant: A Ki\ fpr Groups Seeking Financial Assistance/ 1978, 

' Child Care * 

"Child^are Centers Sponsfij^i^l^^P lo y ers and Labor Unions in the United 

States," 10 pp.. l^ffoT' 
."Community Solutionsvjor Child Care." Report of a conference.' 105 pp.. 1979. 
/ $3.50. t 
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Standards and Legislation 

"Brief Highlights of Major Federal Laws on Sex Discrimination in Employment," 
6 9Ph, 1980. ; 

"A Working Woman'^ Guide' to Her Job Rights." Leaflet 55, 1979,. $1.60. 
"New Regulations to ,H4lp Qpen Nontraditional Jobs to Women.." Consumer infor- 
- nation leaflet; construction irfdustry and apprenticeship. 2 pp., 1978. 
"Measures Providing Protection Against Sex J)i^cr imination jn Employment." 
Consumer information leaflet, 2 pp., 1980. 



WORKSHOP MATERIALS 



Counseling and Guidance , by Patricia L. Wblleat et al . , Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction, 1978, 128_pp. Available from the WEEA Publishing Center, 
Education Development Center, Inc., 55 Chapel Street, Newton, MA 02160. ^ - 
Trainer's guide and resource materials on sex equity in vocational education 
for workshops with counselors. Many handouts and activities. 



/ 



Expanding Nontraditional Opportunities for Vocational Education Studehts . Ellis 
Associates, Inc. J 1977, approx . 200 pp. Available from publisher, 5822 East 
58th Street, Tulsa, OK 74135. Materials for trainers and trainees i-h - 
secondary and postsecondary vocational education.. 'Package focuses on the why's 
of, NTO, recruitment, barriers to NTO, minority women, legislation, more. \ 
Questions, activities, and transparency masters. 

# ' 0 

Expanding Roles . . . Bingo: A Game of Fun and Facts About Expanding Work and 
Family Roles . Undated, urfpafeinated . Project MOVE, SUNY College of Technology, 
811 Court Street, Utica, NY 13502. Game modeled on bingo to increase under- 1 
* standing of how work and family roles are changing, for 10 to 30 players. 
Directions, materials, suggested variations. ^ 

Uniockir^g tJontraHiti6nal Careers:' Sex Equity Training Package . National Center 
for Research in vocational? Eduction, 19B1. Available from publisher, Ohio 
State University, I960 Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 43210. Four-volume series, 
including: . | ' 

Recruitment Skills , by Rodney K. Spain, 76 pp. Workshop for , recruiters of ^ 
NTO students. Benefits to vocational educators, working with jourrtalists , 
writing PR" materials. Sample recruitment materials. 

Communication Skills , by Judith 'a Sechffer, 153 pp. Workshop fqp vocational 
students to help them adapt to a changing work world. Assessing communica- 
tion patterns (unintended sex bias), verbal afld nonverbal communication, and 
fcoping with sexual harassment^ 

Enhancing Placement , bySljjdith A. Sechlep-^161 pp. Workshop for employers'/ 
advisory ccrfnmittees, and vocational educators. Status and motivation of 
NTO studeaxs, myths and stereotypes, positive interactions, land collaborative ( 
plac6men^T strategies. , • \ % 

Young W^en in Nontraditional Occupations . McClure-Lundberg, Asstfciatis, undated, 
191 pjjT. Available* from publisher, 1717 Massachusetts Avenue N.V^< S^uite LL-1, H 

. Washington, DG 20036^ ^1^a^hers , and participants' material s^for a three-day 
workshop on employment counseling and job development for women, with emphasis 
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on NTO. Although the focus is on CETA, the book usefyj 
vocational Education, too. . * 

See also: *AudiovisuaIs n and "Directories, and Bibliographies 
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APPENDIX I N 

From November 1979 to January 1980 the staff of the Women's Outreach Pro3ect inter- 
viewed the coordinators of NTO programs across the country to obtain detailed infor- 
mation on what works (and what doesn't) in an NTO program. There, were some programs 
in existence at that' time we were unable to interview, and some we did interview, 
have since closed their doors. Many others have been established since January 1980. 
This list of 166 NTO proqrams therefore cannot be considered definitive. Neverthe- 
less, the program coordinators listed ^n this appendix are an excellent source of 
* guidance and support for you as you start or improve your own NTO program. 
Our format is as follows: program title, sponsoring institution, address, telephone, 
contact person, ann funding source. 
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Enterprise 36330, 205/347-54 31, Mary Bauer, Prog. Dir. 



CETA 



ALABAMA 

Program for Displaced Romemakers, Enterprise State Jr. Coll. 

ALASKA ^ / 

^ Plan Policy Board, Hometown Plan Bd.. 51*7 W. Northern Lt*t Bl*., Suite A. Anchorage 99503, 907/2 76-1 31*3. Marva Willis, state govt. 

ARIZONA ^ , 

Tucson Young Women's Co.'. Inc.. PO Box 2364. Tucson 85702. 602/622-1146. Jane Bruce, Prog Dir.. «™ 602 /774-1008 , Bd. of Trustees. CETA ' 

CALIFORNIA " . , * , ±,_ m 

COLORADO . . ' - " 1 

Career Exploration in Nontraditional Jobs for Women, Comm. Coll. Of' Denver, Red Rocks Campus, lit 

SeTJ^Zl^^ «CA/ C,t y of Denver. 1038 Bannock. ^Denver 80204. 303/893-3534 Sandy^arruthers C ™ ^ t 

Join, Apprenticed^ Training Commute, .Union P« "^f ^^n - ! ^ VsZll " 30V™ -2725 . Vj« HopPe , CETA. voc ed. industry 
:ky Mountain Energy & Environmental Technology center, iuui r.. bzna «vc, 



i600 W. 6th Ave./Golde* 80401, 303/988-6160, Jo^ce 



CONNECTICUT 



E1 ectrlc Boat of General'Dynamics. Eastern Point. Rd. . Groton 06340, 203/4« ,-3709 J^^^^^^^^SlI, Judith Jones) 0SDOL 
La>or Education Advancement Program ^ ^^Swil^ES^.^ Ott. Bus. . Ind./Ed. Liaison Officer, voc^ed. in-., other 

Linkage- Programs, Dept. Of Voc. Ed.. State or CT. . } Boutin, CETA, state govt. \ 

EJ2 21S^al^.ni^K^«a?iS .omen! 1283 Asylum Ave.. Hartford 06>05. 203/ 527-4111. Carolyn Tertes. voo ed . 

) ■ 
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DELAWARE x . V * » 

Introduction to Non-Traditional Occupations, Wilmington Sk^^s'ctr. , 1401 N. Market, Wilmington, .302/654-53-92 , Barbara Walker , voc ed' 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA * ' > % ' ' 

* ■< - j 

Training Program, DC Chapter, Natl. Elect. Contractors &" Local 26, Intnl. Brthrhd. of Elect. Workers Assoc., 6220 Kansas Ave. , NE , DC 20011, 

202/829-2325, Larry Greenhill, union v - . ^ 

Pre-Apprenticeship Training, Natl. AssOc. of Home Bldrs. , Manpower Dept., 15th & M Sts. NW, DC 20005, 202/452-0200, Phillip Poliochak, CETA, local govt. 
"National Joint • Paint ing , Decorating & Drywall Apprenticeship Committee, United Unions Bldg. , 1750 n.Y. Ave. NW, DC 20006, 202/783-7770, Gary Monroe, CETA 

Working Women, Wider Opportunities for Women, 755 8tih St. NW, DC 20001, 202/783-5160, Susao Gilbert, CETA , * 1 \ 

FLORIDA S , S 

WENDI, Office of Continuing Education for Women, Brevard Comm. Coll., 1519 Clearlake Rd. , Cotroa * 3292 2 , 3^632-1111, Muriel Heimer, Voc ed, CEtfA 
Sex Equity Program in Vocational Education, Santa Fe Comm. .Coll., PO Box 1530, Gainesville 32602,^904/377-5161, Barbara Kennedy, voc ed v 
Labor Education Advancement Program (LEAP), Urban League, 829 Pearl St., Jacksonville 32202, 904/356-83 36, Sam Holman, CETA 

WAGE, Dist. School Bd . of Pasco CntyK Old Cemetery Road, Trilby, 813/996-3600 X 328, Peid Wc-ntz, voc ed ' • 

Change Center, Miami-Dade Comm. Coll., North Campus, 11380 NW 27th Ave., Miami 33167, 305/635-427 j , Jan Armstrong, voc ed * 

Displaced Homemakers, Pinellas Cnty. Sens., St. Petersburg Voc-Tech Inst., 9'jO 34th St. S, St. Petersburg 3371.1, 81 3/895-3671 , Virginia Sehifeil, voc ed 
HAWAII ( . * * 

Construction Apprenticeship Program, Constr. Ind. Mgtnt Assoc . , Bldg. Trades Cncl., 547 Halekauwila St., Rm. 2^7, Honolulu 3£813, 808/53 3-64 35, * 
Cherlyn Logan, industry, other ' * Nr 

IDAHO ( , % 

Women in Construction; Boise YWCA, 720 W. Washington, Boise 83702, 208/34 3- ?6£8 , Vicki Piggms, CETA 

ILLINOIS * r , 

Carpenters' Apprenticeship Training, Joint Apprent iceship*Commi ttee , 12 E . Erie, Chicago, 312/337-0185, Adolf Dardar, union . 
Chicago. Urban Skills Institute, City-wide Assessment Ctr. , 185 Wabash St., 9th fir , Chicago 60609, 312/269-8320, Jackie Lamb, CETA, voc ed 
Women's Program, Chicago Urban League (LEAP), 5243 W. Madison St., Chicago 60644, 1 12/2H7- 4655 , Marilyn Greene , <~ETA, qtate govt. 
Apprenticeship Training Program, Electromotive Div. of Gen. Motors, 2301 W. 55th St., La* Grange 60525, 312/38^-^60.00, Li nda -Groves , industry 
Apprenticeship Outreach Program, Tri-City Bldg. & Constr., 1800 3rd Ave., Rock Island 61201, 309/788-3324, Ted Lockhart, union 

INDIANA - % 

Women in Construction , Indiana Univ., PO Box 758, Bedford 47421, 812/279-9751, Tom Stigall, USDOL 

Women's Employment & Counseling Center, 44 Main St.,^Rm. 106, Charrpaign '61820, 217/359-3800," Nada Davidson CETA ' 
IVY Tech, Indiana Vocational-Technical Coll., 646 Franklin St., Columbus 47201, 812/372-9925, Debbie Nicosen, voc ed, state govt, 
"intra Local, 405 10th St., Columbus, 812/376-9614, Diana Knight, CETA , 
Recruitment and Training Program (RTP) , 4613 Magoun, E.^ Chicago 46312, 219/397-5860, Barbara Davis, USDOL, foundation 
Opening TradeiBarrier s , Fort Wayne Women's Bureau, 203 W Wayne St., Suite 315, Fort Wayne 46802, 219/424-7994, Jari Himes, voc ed 
Women's Center of Columbus, Inc., 641 Washington St., Room 5, Columbus 47201, 812/379-4648, Barbara Ray, CETA, foundation 
Nontraditional Employment Outreach, YWCA, 4460 Guion Rd., Indianapolis 46254, 317/299-:2750, Rosalie Kelly, CETA 

IOWA • K 

Employment Project, Iowa Commission on the Status of Womefc, 507 10th St., Des Moines 50319, 515/281-4461 ^Louise Lex, CETA >'g 
Opportunity CeV^er, Kirkwood Comm. Coll., PO^Box 2068, Cedar Rapids 62406, 319/398-5411, Angie Brown, voc ed ^ % 



KANSAS 



£re-Apprenticeship Class, Kaw Valley Trng. Ctr., United Brthrhd. of Carpenters, 10 Allen St., PO Box 417, Perry 66073, N/A, Bob Thiry, union, ind., CETA 
Topeka Apprenticeship Outreach Program, HRDI Development Institute, AFL-CIO, 1231 Eugene St., PO Box 8127, Tope\a 66608, N/A, Tony Salazar, CETA, union 
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KENTUCKY ^ x . , 

Increasing the Enrollment of Fe«les in Nontradi tional Vocational Training, Jefferson Voc . Ed. tegion, 3101 Bluebird La., Jef fersontown 40299, { 

* 502/267-7491, Gloria Goldstein, voc ed • 
Creative Employment Project, 608 S. 3rd St., Louisvi lie' 40202 , 502/585-5550, Betsy Jacpbus, CETA 

Displaced Homemakers Program, Displ. Hmks. Ctr. 1212 W. llth St., Owensboro 42301, 502/685-49*4, Marilyn Fentress, voc f ed, CETA 



IXXJISIANA 



. * women and Employment, LA Bureau for Women, $30 Lakeland, Baton Rouge 70802, 504/342-2715, Eleanor Shirley, CETA 

MAINE % ' ' ^ „ 

Sex Equity Project in Nontradi tional Careers, Southern ME Voc Tech, Fort Rd., S. Portland 04106, 207/799-7^03, Julie Silverman, voc ed, CETA 

MARYLAND 

Center for Displaced Homemakers, New Directions for Women, 2435 Maryland Ave., Baltimore 21*18, 301/243-5000, Barbara- Warnock state govt. 
Pre-Apprenticeship Program, Assoc. Bldrs. & Contractors', 101 W. 24th St., Baltimore, 301/243-5030, Joe Boddiford, CETA 
Open Door, Hartford Comm. Coll., 401 Thomas Ran Rd., Belair 21014, 301/838-1480, Louise fanard, voc ed ^ , 

YWCA Northern Anne Arundel Cnty. Ctr., 35 Baltimore-Annapolis Blvd., Glen Burnie, 301/768-2500, Barbara Gleason, CETA f j) 

i V * • 

.MASSACHUSETTS * * 

Business Application Programming Services, J.L. Rivers & Co., 131 .Clarendon St., Boston 0^116, 617/266-5675, Penny Di*n wig >.' CETA , 
Energy Conservation Technician Training Program, Econ , Xnc, ^86*Congress St., Boston 02210, 6U/482-3460, Al Cater, CETA, other 
Mat!h Careers and Basic Electronics, Math Dlv. , MA Occ. Ed. Div. , 31 St. James St., Boston 021l5, 617/241-8600 X 285, Ferol Breymam, voc ea, CETA 
Nontradi tional Jobs for Women, YWCA, 140 Clarendon Sfe. , Bostqn 02116, 617/536-7940, Vivian Guilfoy, CETA . . k 
* "project ACT (Access tc Careers in Technology) , Women's Enterprises, 739 Boy Is ton St., Boston 02110, 617/266-2243, Cynthia Buzzetta, US Dept. of. Ed. 

-Pre-Vocational Training m NTO Occupations for women, Third World Jobs Clearinghouse , 15 Worcester St., Boston 02118, 617/266-85T0, Khadijah Arkil.CETA voc ad 
-» Women in Construction Project, Jobs, Inc., 11 Beacon St., Boston 02108, 617/3&7-4744 , Susan^ Brophy , CETA 

2 Woaen'iti Electronics, Women's Enterprises, 739 Boylston St., Boston 021L6, 617/266-2143, Carol Goss, CETA 

Recruitment & Training Program (RtP) , 90 Warren St., Dorchester 02119, 617/427-4800, James Clarke USDOL 
* / Apprenticeship 6 Machine Operator Training, General Electric, 1100 Western Ave., Lynn 01910, 617/594-3257, Robert SpOusta, industry . - 

Hampden District Regional Skills Center, Hampden Cnty. Manpower Consortium, 1176 Mam St.,' Springfield 01105, 413/781-6000, .David C*uise, CETA 
Police & Fire Pre-Apprenticeship Program, Hampden Cnty. Manpower Consortium, 8 Bl'iss St., Springfield 01103, 413/781-4157, Dan Boyle, CETA 
■ IUOE Pre-Apprenticeship, International Union of Operating Engineers, Industrial AirPark, Wes^field 01085, 413/562-5119, Fired Harper, CETA, union ^ , 

MICHIGAN ^ " , . ' * 

. Target Outreach Program, Trade Union Leadership Cncl., 3901 Gran^ R^ver, Detroit 48208, 313/831-4444 , Marguerite Evans, USdOL, union Jt 
The Right Track, New Options Personnel, 2908 Book Bldg., Detroit 48226, 313/961-8337, Cathy Sternett/tETA,, industry* # . 
Pre-Apprenticeship Training, JUAW Job Devt. & Trng. Dept., 1401 Michigan Ave.; Detroit 48216, 313/926-5376 Russell Craig, USDOL, union 
- Apprenticeship Training Committee Program, Detroit Elect. Appr. T/ng. Comt. , 32100 0tica.Rd.. Eraser 4802*, 313/293-6600, Bill Wolf USDOL, union, industry 
* Step Up for Wpmen, Lansing Comm. Coll., piv. of applied Technology, 419 N. Capitol Ave., Box 400K), Lansing 48901, 517/373-7401, Bill Darr , CETA 

Skills Center, Northern Mich. Univ. Voc. Skills Ctr., Marquette 49855, 906/2^7-2196 ,. Dick Retaski, state govt. . >inmQ ^r 

Technical Occupation Cooperative Education, Program, Macomb Cnty. Comm. Coll., OfMce of .Industrial ^ Coop*. Ed. . 145QO 12 Mile Rd. , Warren 45093, 313/779»1, 



Paul Gould, CETA ' 
MINNESOTA 



E*>a]fcing Career Options for Women, Austin Area VocMech Inst., 1900 8th Ave. NW, Austin 5591^ 507/437-6881, Mary Dowd 
LEAP Program, Minneapolis Urban League, 1210 Glenwood- Ave. Minneapolis 55405, 612/374r 2530,, Brenda Reid, uSDOL 



voc ed 



Work Equity Program, St. Cloud CETA Ctr.; Box *433, 2700 N. 1st St., St. Cloud 56301, 612/255-4^2 , Jenny 'K*on, CETA. 

/ 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Displaced Horiemakers Program,* Miss . Gulf Coasts Jr. Coll., Jackson Cnty. Campus, PO Box 100, Gautier 39553, £01/497-4313, Jean McCool, voc ed, CETA 
Issaquena County Woman' S* Opportunity Program, ftatl. Cncl. of wJgro Women, PO Box 130, Mayersville 33113, ^01/873-490$, Larry Adams, WB, USDOL 

MISSOURI 

Project tjansition, MO State-Dept. of Elem/SeC Ed., Kmnsas- City Tech. Ctr. , 1215 Truman Rd. , Kansas City 64106, 816/471-3568, Judy Moretsky , ^voc ed 
Linn Technical College, Linn 65051, 314/897-3603, Karen Buckman, CETA, voc ed ^ 

MONTANA % * * , 

Vocational Skills Training, Job Corps Center #844, Ronan 59864, 406/644-2217, Joe Dupuis, voo ed , other 

NEBRASKA ' * 

Nebraska Center for Women,. Rte. 1, York, 4*02/362-3317, John Ely, Dept. of Corrections, voc ed , ' 

r * > 

NEVADA *' * , /f ^ \ ^ ' - t 

Vocational Skills Training, Job Corps Ctr., Box 60009, Reno 89506, 702/972-5627, 'Dr. Wilbur", USDOL - „ '* 

NEW t^kSHIRE * 



Ha^^h 



New H^Khire Employment & Training Operations, 155 Manchester St., Concord 03301, 603/2 71-51 36', Liz Spur, CETA 
Southern New Hampshire Services, Inc., PO Box 5045, Manchester 33^08, 603/669-0701, Marion Ross, CETA, voc ed, state govt. 
Women's Employment & Training Program, Non-Trad. Jobs for Women, Southern NH Services, Inc., PO Box 5045, Mai\chester 03108, 60 3/669-3913, Midge Greene, CETA 

NEW JERSEY f * J 

The Women's Employment Project . Civil Liberties Un'ion , 27,N. Mass. Ave . J Atlantic City 08401, 609/348-9454, Mauri Miller, CETA, other / 

Women in Technologies,' Middlesex County Coll., Div. of Comm. e/. , Hall. Annex, Edison 08817, 201/548-6000 X 411, Bonnie Diamond, state govt. ,WE^ 
Women's Trades OpportWity Program, Apprenticeship Outreach P/ogram, 176 Monticello Ave., Jersey City 07304, Peter Chadwick, CETA 

Nontraditional Careers for Women, Bro^kdale Comm. Coll., 765 / Newman Springe Rd. , c/o Dean of Stud. Devt., Lincroft 07738,* 201/842-1900, Carol Vermilyea, CETA 
Outreach Apprenticeship, Mercer Cnty. % Bldg. grades, 238 E. St*te St., Trenfcon 0860a, 609/392-4159, Karl Wagner, USDOL, union 
Women's Program, Div. of Empl. Service, NJ Dept s ot .Labor & InTfcistry, Room 1013, Trenton, 609/292-2245, Roberta Bartram, CETA t 

NEW MEXICO ' \ 

Women in Construction, NM Bldg. & Constr. Trades Cncl., AFL-CIO, 4400 Silver SE, Albuquerque 87108, 505/266-56215, Georgia Lamb, CETA ' 
Woroe.n in Transition, Tech. Voc. Inst., 525 BuenarVista SE* Albuquerque 87106, 505/843-7250, Muriel Kirchmeier, voc ed v 



NEW YORK 



Women i/i Technologies, SUNY Agricultural & Technological Coll., Alfred 14802, 607/871-6147, Ann Wood, voc ed ' * 

Training PTogr/fn f<5r Displaced Homemakers, EveryWoman Opportunity Ctr., Inc. 1420 Genessee Bldg., 1 W. Genessee St., gfeffaio 14202^ 716/847-1120, 

Carol Henne*ssy, CETA • ^ • 

Project OPEN, Tompkins Cortland Comm. Coll., 170 North St., Dryden 13053, 607/844-8211 X 454, Sandra Rubau , voc ed \ 
Classroom Training, B0CES/CETA Program, Gibson Rd, Goshen 10924, 914/294-54 31, Mary Arluck, CETA * 
Women in Apprenticeship Project, 80 5th Ave., New York City, 212/691-1860, Mary Garvin, CETA * 

Nontraditional Vocational Program for Women, Plumbing Design & Welding, NYC Comm. Coll., 450 W. 41st St., NY 10036, 3^/2 39-1664 , Christine Persico, voc ed 
"women in Engineering & Industrial Technology, Hudson Valley Comm. Coll., 80 Vanderburgh Ave., Troy 12180, 518/283-1100, Terry He i set. voc ed 
New Directions for Displaced Homemakers, Mohawk Valley Comm. Coll., 1101 Sherman Dr., Utica 13501, 315/792-55^ Eve Hendricks, voc ><? 

NORTH CAROLINA . J 

Women's Job Bank, Mecklenburg Cnty. Women's Commission, 316 E. Mooreljead St., Charlotte 28202, 704/374-3210, Sandy Heibelman, co imtafc gftyt. • 

Skill Training Improvement Program for Women/Vre-Apprenticeship Program, Carolina Skill Advance^t. Ctr., PO Box 10305, Raleigh 27EOF, 919/787-5410, 

Scottie Ferguson, CETA % ^ 

Work'Options for Women, NC Cncl. on Status of Women, '526 N. Wilmington St., Raleigh 27604, 919/733-6581, Lillian Lee , w CETA 
Women's Center, Southeastern Comm. Coll., PO Box 151, Whiteville 28472, 919/642-714 3, Nancy Mershon, CETA 
Work Options for Women, MaYtin Comm. Coll., Williamston 27892, 919/792-1521, Lou Ann Roberson, CETA 
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NORTH DAKOTA " J ' ■* * ; > 

BOUNCE/ Be"gifcning of a Unique New Career Experience, Adult Ed, Ctr. , 315 N. k Univ. , Fargo 58103,' 701/241-4887, Papula NoWn, OETA 
intensified Training -Center, Bismarck Jr. Coll., 2945 Twin City Dr., Mandan 58*54,, 701/663-6532, Gordon. Dietrich, CETA > 
Affirmative Action Program, Northwestern E^ell Telephone Co., box 1900, Fargo 58103, 701/241-3462, Donna Peterson, industry % 

SSJ2 ' ' ' : • - * 

•Placement Program, Adult Skills Trngi Ctr., 147 Park St., Akron 44314,-216/253-5142, Liz Moulton, CETA ' > 

FEAT/Female Employment & Training, Prep, Apprenticeship Outreach, Prep Inc., 1015 Vine St.', Suite 520, Cincinnati, 45202 , 513/621-3885, Lucy Green, USDOL 
4 Project N^-Traditional, Cincinnati Labor Agency for Socfal Servs/AFL^CJO Labor Cncl., 1015 Vine St., Suite 701, Cincinnati 45202, 513/721-8688, ' ■ 
Stan Plates, CETA • » 
CETA Consortium, Dept. of Comm. Servs. , City of Columbus, Of f ice <5f Pln#. ,' Resch. , & Prog..Devt,, 50 W, Gay St,* Cplumbus. 43215, 614/222-8350,^ ^ _ 

Sally Yurchuck, CETA, USDOL * ' i " t . k 

Personal Enfployability Development, Upper Valley Joint Voc. Sfchl,, 8811 Career Dr. Piqua 45356, 513/778-1980 X 251, Pita Hdllenbacker , voc ed 
i . ; 'i * 

OKLAHOMA " 

Special Services Programs for Women/Displaced *omemake*s, Great Plains Area Voc-Tecb Sch. f> 4500 W. Lee Blvd., Lawton 73505, 405/355-6371 , .Diane Durham, 

voc ed> county govt. -V \ • * , , 

Non-Trad itional Training for Women', Indian Capital Area Voc-Tech Sch., PO Box 20$, Rte. 6, Muskogee 7*401, 918/687-6383, Louis Lemons, voc ed 
Displaced Homemakers Program, Moore-Norman Area .Voc-Tech Sch., 4701 NW 12th, Norman 7?069, 405/364-5763, Jan Womack, voc ed 
- Construction Careers, ^fn-CETA/Tul s^CETA M^ppwer Cncl.), 718 E. 36^h 3%., Annex Bldg., Tulsa 74106, 918/425-4724, Katherine Winegarten, CETA- 

OREGON " ' * " } 

Industrial Orientation/, Lane Comm. Coll., 4000 E. 30th Ave., Eugene 97405, 503/747-4501 X ,2503/ Leslie Rasor, voc ed, other 
* Access Enterprises, 610 SW Broadway, Room 605, Portland 97205, 503/224-9206, Beth Eldridge, state highway dept. 

Labor ^cation Advancement Program (LEAP), 3630 N. Vancouver Ave., Portland 97227,^503/288-9168, Terry Williamson, USDOL 

-light feite/Pnva'te Sector Initiative Program, City of Portland Trng. ^Empl. Div., 522 SW 5th St., Portland 97204, 503/248-4474, 



Joe Gonzales, CETA 



Spotlight I 
PENNSYLVANIA % * . * • * 

New Jobs for Women, YWCA, .2027 Chestnut, Philadelphia 19103, 216/204-34 30, Maureeen Glaseman, CETA ' . • 

Opportunities Industrialization Center (blC) , 1231 N. Broad. St., Philadelphia 19122, 215/978-2500, Ge»ge Bennet, CETA, USDOL, local govt. 
Pre-Apprjentice Program, NegrQ Trade Union Leadership Cn^.,/2825 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 19132, -215/221-0100, Bob Robinson, USDOL ; ^ 
NonVTraditional Jobs Project for Women, YWCA of Greater Pijfts&irgh/ 4th Ave. & Wood St., Pittsburgh 15222, 412/391-5100, Valetta Ford, CET* 

- # i- » ■ 

RHODE ISLAND » * • * « ' • 1 

Recruitment & Training Program (RTP) $ 200 Cranston- St. , ^rpvidpnce 02907 , .401/274-2250, Robert Bibbs, USDOL 

School Linkage' Project, Apprenticeship Project; 22 Hayes St., Providence 02908, '401/521-3670, Bill Nixon, USDOL . ? 

SOUTH CAROLINA ' , J* '» j 

Affirmative Action Plan, Cummins Engines Co., 2301 Leeds We., Charleston 29405, 803/554-6700, Barbara deMarco, .industry \ ^ % 

south Dakota k . * ■* 

Vocational Skills Training, Civilian Conservation Ctr. #'087, Job Corps Center, PQ Box 47, Nemo ^7759, 605/578-2 371, Carl Erickson, USDOL ( 



TENNESSEE 



' Basic Electronics TV Repair, Greenville i Green Cnty. Voc. Sch., Union at Charles Sts., Greenville 377*% 615/639 : 4194, Floyd Sellers, voc ed,ind, loc govt 
Electronics Technician Training, Knoxvi lie Women' s Center, 406 .Church Ave'., Knoxville 37902, 615/546-187 3, Deborah Lutz,^CETA # 
WORK, Knoxville Women's Center, 406 Church Ave., Knoxville 37902, 615/524*-07l6, Cheryl Knoler, CETA. * ( 
^**WAGES, PO Box 1113, Memphis 38101, 901/526-^258, Leathia Thomas, CETA ^ 
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TEXAS * * ^ * * ' . \ - 

Redirected Homemaker Program, 1607 Pennsylvania; Austin 78702, 512/4-76-0/14, Ann Fincb, local *goyt. » . 

s . Painters Joint Apprenticeship & Training Committee r PO Box 18441, Houston 77023, 713/52^-0152, Jofin Dolney, union \ * • ^ 

— • ' ' ' \ 

• Women^n the Trades, Phoenix Jnst., 383 S. 600 East St., Salt Lake City 84102, 801/532-5080, ienna Kelson, CETA, state govt., ' / * 

VERMONT ' ' ( •/ 
1 . • • ' * 

Outreach Effort with -Division of Voc. Ed. of Vt, VT Constr . .Trng. Cncl., Assoc. Genl. Contractors, PO Box 750, Montpelier 05602, 802/223-5046, Ray Trombley, 
CETA, union V, « . \ 4 

VIRGINIA * f f 

* "*Fhfc Womjen's Program, Fairfax Cnty/ CETA> 3536 N. Carlyn Springs Rd. , Baileys Crossroads 22041, 703/69J-3221, Sue Manzo, CETA * * ' 
WASHINGTON , ^ ' 

♦ ^re-Vocational Program for Women, Beflingjiara VocVTech Inst., Bellingham 98225, 206/67j6-6490, Brennan O'Connor, CETA - 

4 Non-Trad ition'al Job Opportunities, Lower Columbia Comm. Coll., 1600 Maple, LongView 98632, 206/5*77-2371, x Fran Chaffin, CETA', voc ed - ^* 

Wo*k Options for Women, Olympia ywca, 220 E.> Union, Olympia 98501, 206/943-9140, Sh^Uey King, CETA » " % 

' Opportunity^ Apprenticeship Renton Voc-Tech Inst., 3000 NE 4th, Renton 98055, 206/235^-235^ Joanne Priraavera, CETA 
Nontradieional Career Exploration Program, S. Seattle, Comm-. Coll., 6000 16th ftve SW, Seattle 98106, 206/764-58p2 , Karen Foss, college 

WEST VIRGINIA " 

Job Corps Center, VA & Summer Sts., Charleston 2530}, 304/344-4041, Carol Glasser, CETA 

Support Services for Women, Arch A. Moore Jr. Voc. Tech. & Adult Ed. Ctr. , Rte. 1, Liverpool 25257, 304/372-8654, RayrooryJ Cunningham, voc ed, ^cnty, local 

WISCONSIN • - . * 

~ * * . * 

Apprenticeship Referral & Outreach for Women, State Div. of Appr. & Trng. , 2 W. Cedar St., Chippewa Falls 54j|p, 715/723-8805, Barbara^H oJfrr ook , CETA 
Women* s -Bureau, Gateway Tech. Inst., 352*0 30th Ave., Kenosha 53142, 414/637-9881, Ann Timm, voc ed, local g<jff ^HT • 

^Skilled Jobs for Women, 625 E. Washington Ave . , • Madi son 53703, 608/244-5181, Mary PiotrOwaski, CETA,* county govt. — — r — 

^ ^ ' "Jtomen's Development Center, Waukesha County Tech. Inst.> 800 Main ^t. -gPewaukee 53072, 414/548-5445, Ruth Fossedal, voc ed . * $ . ^ 
4* - Labor Eduoation Advancement Program (LEAP), Women's Component, Urban League, 718 N. Memorial Dr., Racine 53404, 414/637-8532, Joe Stuaat,, U<g>0W «, 
Consolidated Papers, Inc., 231 1st Ave. N, Wisconsin Rapids 54494, 715/422-3283. Mary Krekowski, industry * ^ 

. - WYOMING " ' r . 

— ' [ % 

'^Construction Technology & Drafting, Casper Comm. Coll., 125 Coll. Dr., Casper Q2601, 307/268-2604, Paul Hartman, local & state govts. * ✓ 

^ Electrical Apprentice Training, WY # Elect: Joint Appr. & Trng. Commi ttee 28 Nichols Ave., Casper,- 307/2 34-8311. Barney Meyers, uni»n, industry 

, ' • ' ' '• - " • • .• 

■ . • . . . . . . N • . . 

• * - I 
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ABILITIES FOR NTO, 77-8 

ACCOUNTABILITY EVALUATION, 32 

ACTIVITIES, 20; planning, 28 

ADMIOT STRATI VE^fROCEDUFES , 87-8 
^DM^ISTRATIVE^JPPORT, '11-2, 36-7, 
tfO; for upgrading course^, 55-6; 
for transportation, 87; for sexual 

s harassment training, 114 

ADMINISTRATORS, 94, 106, 114; bene- 
. fit? to, 5; advice to, 10*2 
• ADVANCEMENT : see career ladder 

ADVERTISEMENTS: 51, 55 

ADVISORY "COMMITTEE^ 23, 40; support 
from, 23; for job openings, - 125; 
21, 42, 126, 134 t 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION, 8, 23, 40, 128, 
135; agency enforcement of, 125; 
bibliography, 184,^187 

AGE, 64, 66; of NTO women, 7 

AGENDAS, career exploration: for 
series, 73-4; for workshops, 71 
' AGGRESSIVENESS, 105 

ALLIES: see support ^ 

ANXIETY: see assertiveaess , self- 
confidence ~ ' 
■ APPLICATIONS: 87-8 

APPRENTICESHIP, 32, 73, 75, 116-8; 
bibliography, 177, 183, 187 " 

APTITUDE FOR NTO, 77-8 

ASSERTIVENESS , 3, 97, 132; fn token- 
ism, 110; in sexual harassment, 
115 

ASSERTIVENESS TRAINING, 104-5; for 
racism, 118; after placement, '138; 
bibliography, 177; 44 
ASSESSMENT, for math, 90-1 
ASSISTANT: see support staff , 
ATTENDANCE: see enrollment 
ATTITUDE * toward ^math, 89, 92 
AUDIOVISUALSL, 69;* in high -school, 
53; home-grown, 54-5; bibliogra- 
phy, 177-9, 183; 38, 49, 52, 66 

BAITING, 16 

BASIC PROGRAM, 25 • 

BILINGUAL STUDENTS, 138 

BLACK WOfiEN, 10, 147; * socialization 

of ,.\58; recruiting, 58-9; and ra- 
/ cism,/ 115-20; bibliography, 179, 

180* See also racism, minorities 
BROCHURES , 49; math in, 9Q; for* 

placement, 126; 41 , 50, 52, 54, * 



59, 69 

BUDDY SYSTEM, 42, 99. See .also role 
, models . x % 

BUDGET, for NTO program, 29; for 

hands-on tryouts, 68 * 
BULLETINS, 49 
BURNOUT, 43-4, 72 

^BUSINESS COMMUNITY*: see employers, 
industry 

CAMPUS COMMITTEE: Sfee task force 

CAREER BOOKS, 50, 69, 77 

CAREER DECISION: see counseling-, 
occupational 

CAREER EXPLORATION, 63-81; as goal, 
27; employers in, 40, 135; as se£fcap 
7274; transportation for, 86; child 

* calte for, 86; math in, 90; biblio- 
graphy, 180-1/ 3, 41, 42, 48, 53, 
166, 125.^ See also occupational 
^information , qpunse ling 

CAREER INVEIJTORIES , 77 

CAREER LADDER/ 6, 129 

CAREER STRATEGY, 129-30 

CARPOOLS, 86, 87 

CARS: see transportation 

CATALOGS, 49 

CHECKLIST, start-up, 45, 61, 8i T 101, 

122, 141; maintenance 1^7 
CHILD CARE, 85-6; — center, 32, 86; 

in Voc Ed Act, 131; in interview 

questions, 133; bibliography, 182, v 
♦ - 187; 3, 7, 42, 72, 78,-79, 98 
CHIVALRY, 16, 94 * 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACT, 130 
CLASSROOM PROBLEMS, 93-5 
CLASSROOM STRATEGIES, 15-7 
CLERICAL STAFF, 39. .See also suppprt 

staff 

CLUSTERING WOMEli, 38, 88, 97, 110, 
120; for racism, 118; on the job, 
127 * ^ 

COMMUNICATION SKILLS, 105. See also 
assertiveness * 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS, 14, 52, 126, 
138; support from, 23; presentations 
to, 52-3; i'n black conrtiunity , 58., 
120; for pre-entry courses, 93; for 
job openings/ 125 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES, 40, 41, 84, 96; 
for child ca*e, 85-6; list, 148 . 

Ct)ip>ANIES: see employers, industry 
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COMPLETIONS , as numerical goal* 2^ 
COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT* AND TFtklN- • 

ING ACT (CETA) , 132* „ % ' 
COMPREHENSIVE PROGRjfk, .25 V * 
CONFIDENCE: see %e If -confidence * 
CONTACT ^INFORMATION, ?0 , . 76 
CONTINUING EDUCATION, bibliography, 

182-3 *> ^ *' 

CONTRAST, in tokenism , lO^V^^---^ 
CO-OP JOBS, 40, 54, 126, lifT See 

also work-study, part-time jobs 
COORDINATOR, NTO, 1'37; ^ functions of, 
2, 3, 37; advice ta, 9; qualifi- 
cations of, 11; admi'nifet^tive 
support for; 12^ and counselor, 14; 
job application questions, 168 
COORDINATOR, Sex' equity, 114, 131; ^ 

list, ,151-2 , ' 
COUNSELING , f academic, 13, 91; per- 

13, 38, 
182; peer 



sonalj 14; occupational, 



76-9; bibliography , 179,- 
cl: see peer counseling • 
Y COUNSELORS , 104; fxfo Career explora- 
tion benefits to, 5; ^IdysLce 

, to/ 13-4 >:/yS 

COURSE, 72, See also pareeriexpl'o- 

ratioh series 
CURRICULUM, c^prdination with math, 

91- 2; for iRroductory course^ ^ 

92- 3; coordination of, 95-ftk bib- 
liography, 183 



# 



-to women', 
see funding <• " 
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DAY CARE: see ohild cab? 
DEROGATORY REFERENCES 
' DEVELOPMENT: 
DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES, 10 4 , 48^, 49, 
Wlr 92, $5-6.. See also refresher 
^:ourse „ * • 

• DIRECTORIES , * bibliography ^ 183 • 
DISCRIMINATION LAWS, in eH^pftpyment , 

1,30-1; in training, 133^2 
DISPLACED^ HQMEMAKERS , 182 c 
DIVORCE, 65, 97, 106, 14 2, , 
DONATIONS, 40, 84, 135 
DOUBLE STANDARD, 107, £09 
DROPOUTS, 31, 12\ 

EARNINGS: see salary § f 
EMERGENCY LOAN FUND, 85 ; * 6 
EMPLOYERS, 5, 8, 10, 22, '40-1, 42, 
54, 55,. 84, 87', 98, 132*, 135; sup- 
t port froth, 22-3* and career sx-* 
ploration, 23, 67, 70, 138;*cbor-. 
♦dftnating contacts ^with/ 4l; asso- 
ciations of> 54; jnd utxjradj.ng 



courses, 55-7; iji audiovisuals, 69; 
and physical fitness, 96; effects 
'of sexual harassment on, 114; and 
. _ racism, 120; and placement, 124-8; 
for job openings, 125; raiding j 
training programs, 135; and follow- 
up, 136, l5&* bibliography, 184. 
See also industry 

EMPLOYMENT, 87, 104; of black women, 
116. See also placement 

EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 125, 132. 

ENROLLMENT, 10, 72, 76, 87-8; assess- 
ing by sex/ 20; as goal, 27; as nu- 
merical goal, 29; barriers to, 78-9 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES COM- 
MISSION (EEOC) , 115, 130, 131 

EQUAL PAY ACT, 131 

ERNEST, John, 89 ♦ 

EVALUATION, qpmmonsense ; 30-3;' bepe- 
fits of, 3S^3; sample, 60, 80, 100, • 
121, 140; 36, 72, 73, 137/ 138 

EXECUTIVE ORDER 11246, 130 

EXIT INTERVIEWS, 31, 76 

EXPLORATORY COURSE, 68, 72. * See also 

ha}ids-on tryouts 

/ 

FACUL^TY, 5, 42; Support from, 22; 
evaluation with, 31; and adminis- 
trative support, 36; working* with, 
37-9; referrals froto, 49. See .also 
instructors, staff- 

FAMILY, 42, 65, 78, 97; o^ frigh ' 
School students, 53; in audiovi- 
suals, 69; opposition from, 106; in 
interview questions, 133 

FEATURES in newspapers, 50-1 

FEEDBACK, 31, 138. 
tion 

FII/IS: see audiovisuals. 

FINANCIAL AID, 69, 84, 85, 87, 88, ' 

*. 135; office, 71; bibliography, 182f 

184. See also money, scholarships 
FLYERS : see brochures 
FOLLOWUP, 5,/l35-9; as goal, 27; bene- 
~* fits of, 135; schoo^wid^, 136;* in 

NTO program, 136-8; with women, 

137- $; with employers, 138; office, 

138- 9 ; ^ 

FORMATIVE EVALUATION: see program 

.evaluation 
FRIENDS, opposition from, lp6-7 
FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT* (FTE's), 5, 10,^ 

24, 36 #> 
FUNCTIONAL RESUME, 132 



See* also evaluaf- 
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FUNDING, 2\o ' v . i 

FUND-RAISING EVENTS , 85 \ • ^. ' 

GAMES, for career exploration, 70, 
188 

' GOALS, '20, 25; 26-7> of NTC program, 
3; chart, 4;- numerical, 28-9. See 
also objectives 
GRIEVANCE PROGEdJjRE ) 115, 132 ' ' . 9 
GROUNDWORK, for N^p program, 20-1; 
for upgrading course, 55 t for 
placement , ^,124 ^ 
..GUILT: see self-confidence » s 

HANDICAPPED STUDENTS , 138 ^ 
HANDOUTS, 69-70;, al» 50, 5^', 53, 66- 
HANDS-ON TRY OUTS, 67-9; for hitfh 
school students, 53 for higfi 
school teachers, 54; in booth or , 
van', 55; with industry tour, 71; 
bibliography, 183 ; 3., 13 , 73 , 86 , 
96, V V*7 

^ARASSMENT, 16. See also resis- 
tance, sexual harassment 
HIGH SCHOOL, 14, 49; recruiting in, 
. 53-4; math in, 89 - 
HONORARIUM, for role models, 43; 
for instructors, 66 
• HO^flLITY: see r^sistance^ 
HOUSEWORK t 97 
HUS&AND: see family 

i 

ICEBREAKER QUESTIONS, 65, 68, 71 
IDEAL PROGRAM, 25 
ILI£GAL QUESTIONS t see interview 
9 INDEPENDENCE 143 
^INDUSTRY, upgrading iru^SSrl ; I., 
Education, and Lal^r Liaison, 125. 
See als© employers . • 
INDUSTRY TOUR, 70-1? transportation 
T for, 87; in placement , ^126,* evalu- 
ation form, 171; 28, '42'f 56, 72, 
73, 98, 128, 129 
/INFORMATIONAL INTERVIEWS, 71, 77, 128, 
'129 ' . , • 

INSTRUCTION- RELA*£eD tROBI£MS, 88-96 
INSTRUCTORS , 21, 77, 126; benefits 
to, 5; advice to, 15-7? and high 
schools/ 53? for upgrading courses, 
' 56-7? and career exploration, 66-7, 
* and hands-on tryouts, 68? and open 
l^house, 71; choosing jsupportive i.j 
- 77; and math, 91-2? and introduc- 
tory course prpblem, 92-3? helping, " 
94; and physical fitness, 96? and 



placement, 124?, and assessing skill* 
* l^vel, 134 , , * . 

1 INTEREST IN NTO, 77-8 9f 
INTERVIEW, 42; for : job, 40, 124; for 
assessing NTO aptitude, 77-8; ques- 
tions apd comments, 113-4 
INTERVIEWING FOR INFORMATION: see 
informational interview ^ 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE PROBLEM, -3r5?^92-3 
INVISIBILITY, 16-7 
IRON MAIDEN, as* token's role, 109 
/^ISOL^TION, social, 16' 

JOB: see employment interview 
JOB DEVELOPMENT, 127 
JOB ' OPENINGS , 6, 124-5, 135., 138 
JOB SHADQWING, 71, 77, 128 
JUST^ IN CASfc : se-e preparation 

> KANTER, Rosabeth Moss, 107-9 

> LABOR-SHORT OCCUPATIONS: see occu- 
pations , labor-short 

• LANGUAGE , obscene, 115 , ' 

LEGAL RIGHTS, 130-2; bibliography, • 

180, 184, 188; 97,. 110, 114, 118 
LINE ITEMS, 29 

LOANS , 84, 85 , 
LOCATION, of NTO program, 29-30; of 
upgrading course; 56; of school, 

86 . . 
— i 

MAILINGS, 49, 53, 126 
MARRIAGE, 106. See also family 
MATH, 88-92; counseling for, 13-4,; 
in outreach, 49, 52, 57; in career! 
exploration, 64, 65,. 66, 67,74, 77, 
78; m. avoidance 91, 97; m. level, 
95; bibliography, 184-5; 3, *5, 7, 
' ' 10, 16, 30, 32, / 39 f 42 ' 

MEDIA: see audioyisUals , television, 

radio > 
MINORITIES, 138; bibliography, 180. 
See also black women, racism, J 
tokenism n 
MONEY, 84-5? also 52, 78, 97, 135, 
143^ See also financial aid, 
scholarships J 
MOTHER, as token's role, 108-9 
MULTI-SITE, 29-30., 77; and hands-on, 

tryouts, 68. See also location 
MYSTIQUE, masculine, 109 
» * 

NEEDS- ASSESSMENT: see groundwork 
NETWORK, 23, 129f for referrals, 5^ 
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in black community, 58; for job ^ 
leads > .135 

NEWSLETTERS , 49/ 54, 106 j 
' NEWSPAPERS , ' 50- 1 ; in b 1 ack commun i - 
tf, 58; math in, ^0; 42, 69 

NONTRAD I TI ONAL OCCUPATIONS (NTO) , 
definition, 2;' women's motivation 
for, 7; family opposition to, ^106 

NTO PROGRAM, definition^ 2, desctip- 
tion^^ s 2-3; goals/ 4; need'for, 

, 5-6, 21; models, 25, 145^-8; -bib- ' 
liography, 18^£ 

NTCT WOMEN, evaluation with, 31; in 

cLass, 93; recordkeeping form, 169 " * 

NONTRADITIONAL VOCATIONAL PROGRAM, 

f definition, 2; training require- 
ments, \ 3 



OBJECTIVES f 20, 26-7. See also ^oals 

OCCUPATIONAL DEMAND, 20-1, 40. See 
]aL^Q^ job openings. • 

OCCUPATIONAL' INFORMATION, 13, 64, 

69-70, 77; bibliography^ 181. See 
i also counseling, occupational 

OCCUPATIONAL .SEGREGATION, 5; biblio- 
graphy, 180-, 187 " ' / 

OCCUP/PTIONS , 'LABOR-SHORT, 8, 23, 55, 
126 

OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS fccR) , 131 
OFFICE OF FEDERAL CONTRACT COMPLI- 

ANCE PROGRAMS (OFCCF) , 125, 130 
OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDU- 
' .CATttON (OVAE) , # 131 * 
OPfcN ENTRY/OPEN EXIT, 3? 
OPEN HOUSE , 71-2; evaluation form, 

172 . 

OPPOSITION, ^dealing jjith, l63-22. 

See. also resist^lice 
ORGANIZATIONS, local: see community- 

organizations. National, 155-6; 
bibliography, 18,3 . ' 
ORIENTATIONS, 42, of faculty and 

st^affl 12, 38; ot community organi- 
^ zations, 41. See also staff* 

training • ^ v 
OUTREACH, 47-61; as goal, $6; in 
/ scjhool, 48-50;* in community, 50-4; 

math In, 90; saaple materials for , 

159-66; bibliography/ J88? 14, 42, 

118 * 
OVERPROTECTIVENESS , 94 
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PANELS : see presentations 
PARENT CARE: see child care 
PARENTS: se* family 
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PART-TIME JOBS,^0, 71, 84, 8?, 98 . 
PASSIVITY, 105 * 
PEER COUNSELING, 4-2 , 99 . - 
PERSONNEL directors or departments: 

see employers, industry 
PET, as token's rdle, 109 
PrfYSICAL FITNESS, 96;; also 3, 78, 
PHYSICAL LABOR: see strength 
PLACEMENT, 123-35; personnel," 21, 

124-5, 126; office, 23, l34 t K^s # 

goal, 27; as numerical <^oal,<29; 

and NTO women, 128-^35; slow £ 134-5 ; 

premature, 135; bibliography, 18'8; * 

40, 67 . ^ ^ 

PLANNING, 20-8; advance, 11, detaiLed 

24-9; program models, 25, 145-8;. 

industry tours, 70.* See also f 

groundwork 
POLICY, for sexual harassment, 114, f 

173-5; for racism, 118? for both, 

12 

POLITICS, 'in school, 21, 36, 37, 39, 
43, 66 

POSTERS, 49, 50, 54 

PRE- APPRENTICESHIP , bibliography, - 
183. See also apprenticeship 

PRE-ENTRY COURSE, -93, 96 , 

PREJUDICE, lio, 125-£, 12 7, 13 3. See 
.also tokenism, sexual harassme/it, 
racism, resistance 

PREPARATION, \04; of employer groups, 
126; for placement, 128-35;' for 
job interview, 134 

PRESENTATIONS, 5^-4; tips on, 52; 
to women, 52; to community organi- 
sations, t52- 3, 54; in high schools, 
53-4, 59; to black women/ 58; for 
career exploration, 42, 64-7/ 71; 
math in, 90 

PRESS RELEASES, 51 

PBOPESSORS: see instructor's 

PROGRAM EVALUATION, 31 

PROGRESS REPORTS, 36, 40, 41," 125 

PROMOTIONS, 129 

PROPOSAL, for NTO program, 24 

pSblic RELATIONS, 32 

PUBLIC SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS {PSVs) / 
51, 58 

PUBLICATIONS , "school, 49, 118, 120, , 
.126 

PUBLICITY, 24< 36, 50-1, 72, 118, 
120, 126*, 135 

QUESTIONNAIRES^ 31, 136. See also 
evaluation 

•j 
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READING LEVEL, 
RECEPTIONISTS, 
RECORDKEEPING, 
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RACISM, 115-20; golicy for, 12, 118; 
definition, 116; and legal pro- 
tection, 130-2; 97, 104, 110, 132, 
136, 137. See also b lack women, 

RADIO, 42, ,51 ; 58 

RAISES, 129 

95 

39 . 4 ' 

30; and eval&ation , 
32; of role models, 4?, 170; of 
your*time, 44; x of NTO women, 137, 
169; sample forms, 16.7-72 - ■ 

RECRUITMENT, ' of black women, 58-9; 
for career exploration events, 72. 
See also outreach 
REFERRALS, job, 40; recruitment, 41, 
49; from presentations, 51,; from 
Community organizations', 52-3; - 1 
problems with, 53; positive feed- 
back and, 53^ by word of mouth, 
54; for counseling, 106 
REFRESHEq^COURSE , 91; bibliography, 
• 182. See also pre-eniry course, 

tools and terminology ' 
REGISTRATION, 87-8; for upgrad- 

^ ing course , 55-6; office, 71 
RELATION TECHNIQUES, 134 1 
REMEDIAL SERVICES, 13; math, 91. 

See also developmental studies 
RESISTANCE, 110; from faculty and 
staff, 37, 50, 94; in prfesenta-^ 4 
tions*, 51-2; fuom employers, 55, 
125, 127-8; of blacks to/voc ed, 
; 58; to sexual harassment training, 
114;. and racism, 120; to NTO women, 
128 : , 

RESOURCES , coordinating, 35-45 
RESUME*, 132 ^ 

RETENTION ^'TRAINING, as goal, 27 
REVERSE DISCRIMINATION, 50, 56 
ROLE DISTORTION, ii\ tokenism* 108 
ROLE MODELS', 4^73;' definition, 41; ^ 
functions of, 42;; finding, 42; se- 
lecting, 42-3; -'recordkeeping, 43, 
170; in high schools,. 53; black 
^women as„ 58, 118; and career ^ex- 
ploration, 64-6; in audiovisuals , 
69; 'in industry tour, 71; for 
math, 90; for assertivenesa/xrain- 
ingv 105; far family opposition, 
106? for sexual harassment, 115; 
for pl&ceroent, 125, 126, 129, 133; 
for follovAip, 135; 38,' 40, 48, 50, 
51, *7., 72, 73, 77, 98, 104, 120, 
124, 132 
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SAFETY, 67; in hands-on tryouts, 68 
SALARIES, *6, 106; in NTO program, 29; 
0 and high school teachers) 54; after 
upgrading- courses, 57; of black 
wpmen, 116; legal protection and, 
131; in followup, 136 
SCHEDUIfES, 30; of upgrading courses, 
56); for hands-on tryouts, 68; for 
industry tour, 70; for career .ex- 
ploration events, 74, 76; for 
support groups, 98 . 
"SCHOLARS HIP 5 1 40, 71, 84, ^5 / 
<JECREJTA£y : see support sta£|__.__^ 
SEQUCTRESS, as token ! 3 role^, 109 
^ELF-CONFIDENCE , 57, 64, 67, 76, 91, 
92, 93, 97, 104-5, 136 

self;-defense, 97 > 
self- respect , 143 
SELLS, Lucy, 89 

SEX DESEGREGATION ASSISTANCE CENTERS, 
154 P 

SEXUAL HARASSMENT, 111-5; policy for, 
12, H4 r 173-^; legal definition, 
111; range #of behavipr, 111; in 
schooL, llC; frequency, 111-2; ne- 
gative effects, of ,* 114; and legal 
protection, 130-2; bibliography^ 
~186; 3, 8, 97, 104, 132, I36yl37 

SHADOWING: see job shadowing/' 

SINGLE SITE: see location 

SOCIALIZATION, 7, 37, 84, 92, 96, 
104; of black women, 58; and math, 
88-9 

SPEAKER^ for career exploration, 
r ' 67, 71 
SPEECHES: see presentations 
SPOUSES : see family 
STAFF, 5, 37, 42; support from, 22; 
' ' evaluation with, 31; referrals 
' from, 49; in high school, 54; and 
.open* house, 71. See also faculty 
STA^F TRAINING, 12, 38, 41; on sex- 
ual harassment, 114; on racism, 
118. See also orientations 
.STATISTICS, in presentations, 54 
T STATUS QUO, 37. Role in NJTC, 6-8; 

and outreach, 48. See also so- 
( , ciali^zation-* ' * 
STEINEM, Gloria, 105 
STRENGTH, 66, 94, 106. See also, 
. .physical fithess 
STRESS RfeDUCTION, 134 
STUDY SKILLS, 64, 79 
SUMMftTIVE EVALUATION: see* accounta- 
bility evaluation 
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SUPERVISOR r f'or-NTO coordinator, 12' 

SUPPORT, in planning,' 21-3, 24; from 

* *task force, 38 u 9>- frpm r rfle models, 
42; of* black community, ,58; of 
♦ family, 106; through 'sexual harass- 
ment, 11£; through tacism, 120; for 
placement, l26 t 

•SUPPORT DEPARTMENTS , 22 

SUPPORT GROpPS,^6-9; in upgrading 
courses I 57;" s cj4ild care for, 8&; 

r for^m4t^^-92r topics, 97; sche- 
dules * ,98; N^O vs. rion-NTO, 98-9; 
for ra'cfism, 118; in placement, 
134, -137; 38, 42, 72, 104, 106, 
107, 120, 132 
" SUPPORT SERVICES, 83-122; also 64, 
70, 74, , 78^ See^also individual* . 
entries 

SUPPORT 'STAFF, 11, 39 

SWITCHBOARD OPERATORS, 39 

TAPE . RECORDER, 129 , 

TASK FORCE, 38-3; also 24, 92, 118 

TEACHERS: see instructors 

TECHNICAL LANGUAGE: see tools and 
terminology % 

TELEVISION, 42," 51, 58* 

TEST ANXIETY, ^2, 95 

TESTING, math, 32, 90-1; office,, 71; 
career, 77; period," 107; biblio- 
graphy, 181 

TIME MANAGEMENT, 97 

TITLE VI, 131 
'TITLE VII, 130 

TITLE IX, 7, 10, 50, 131 

TOBIAS, Sheila, 88 

TOKENIsJi, 107-10; in NTO, 109; tech- 
niques, 109-10; bibliography, 179, 
^ 186; 104, 127, 

TOOLS AND TERMINOLOGY, 3, 15-6, 33, 
37/ 74, 84, 93; for/ handgun try- 
duts, 68; game for, 70 

TOuR OF SCHOOL, 71 

TRAINING, 6% 13, 27, 66, 69^ 76, 
*104; barrilts to,, 78-9, 84-7; re— _ 
quirements for, 95; and family 

\ opposition, 106; and fo^lowup, 136 

TRANSPORTATION , 86-7; for hands-on 
tryouts, 68; fpr industry^ tour, 
70; ^8> 147 ^, 

TUITION RE IM9URSEMENT , 55, 56, 129, ' 
135 . 

TUITION WAIVER, 85 * 

TUTORS,, for math,T$l-2 



UNION, 67, 73, ^5 

UPGRADING IN 'INDUSTRY , 55-7, 146 

VIRGIN AUNT, as token 1 s role, 109 
VISIBILITY , in tokenism, 108 
VOCABULARY , technical: see tools anjl 

terminology ' ' 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT, 10, 131 

WALL DISPLAY, 50,* 69 

WOMEN, labor force status, 5-6 

WOMEN'S BUREAU, handouts, 70; offices 
153; bibliography, 186-8 9 

WOMEN'S LIBBER, as token's role, 109' 

WORD OF MOUTH^ 50, 54, 58, 135 _ 

WORKING: see employment 

WORKSHOPS, 104, 13^; for career ex- 
, ploration, 74-5; decision making, 
78; child care for, 86 ; % math, 91; 
"for support groups, 81; on asse^- 
tiveness, 105; on sexual harass- 
ment, 114,-rfor emplcfyersj 126, 138; 
on ^tresSrAl34; bibliography, 188* 
See also, career exploration series 

WORK- STUDY, 39, 40. See also co-op 
•job, part-time job ^ 
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